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JOHN DEWEY AS AESTHETICIAN* 


VAN METER AMES 


Beauty descends from above or it rises from experience. John Dewey feels 
the appeal of the first possibility enough to see that his philosophy is required 
to vindicate the alternative. He says that what is aesthetic is not strange or 
remote, but any normal experience when complete and clear. This is straight- 
forward. There is also a curve to it. The thought moves straight up from the 
ground, like a shaft with a slight convexity that makes it Doric. He and the 
Doric have been called uncouth by those who have not appreciated their entasis. 

Not any experience. It must be normal to become aesthetic. What Dewey 
has written about value, especially about ethics and education, must be kept 
in mind. For him the normal is natural but needs to be nursed by school and 
society. Far from teaching that anything goes which pleases the child or the 
egoist, as Dewey’s detractors persist in misunderstanding him, he joined Aristotle 
in a doctrine of the good as aimed at only with good training, good habits, and 
socially responsible reflection upon what is good—which would be easy in a good 
state, but very difficult if not impossible in a bad one. Hence Dewey’s concern 
with reform as well as with education; and hence his development of a logic of 
scientific inquiry, by which to discover the nature of the world and, within it, the 
new or enduring directions of the good life for the individual and the group. 

But not even a normal experience, even when it is realized how good the 
normal is for Dewey, is yet aesthetic unless intense, complete and clarified. 
Strictly speaking, if the norm in its fully conscious and social dimensions were 
present, it would be hard to think of anything further to be reserved as aesthetic. 
And, in the last analysis, the aesthetic is taken up into if not identified with the 
social. The aesthetic is the finest and the social is the most real and comprehensive 
of Dewey’s categories. The finest must involve the real and the comprehensive, 
almost as the idea of God was thought to include his existence. When speaking 
more loosely, Dewey seems to mean by normal experience the ordinary kind 
which falls short of completeness and clearness. But even then he holds that it is 
not abnormal for an ordinary experience to become complete and clear—it is 
only extraordinary. It is only what tends to happen all the time, almost what 
tries to happen; if this can be said without implying the teleology that Dewey 
would repudiate. Yet the consummation of the commonplace occurs so rarely 
that it stands out. Still it stands within experience, not a visitation from outside 
nature but a peak of the empirical, differentiated from the rest of it not as more 
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than it, but as what it really and fully is when it is all that it should be. This is 
realized in a seizure, to remain in memory as an experience. 

Such is an experience of carrying something out intensely: a piece of work, a 
game, a conversation, a meal in Paris; when there are no holes in what happens, 
no mechanical junctions or dead centers. Things seldom happen that way when 
they just happen. Mostly they are neither our doing nor our delight. They and we 
drift. This leads Dewey to declare that the enemies of the aesthetic are not the 
practical or the intellectual but the humdrum. At a stroke he disposes of the 
considerable tradition that hedges the aesthetic from the actual and the vital, 
from what men are really doing and thinking. He does not hesitate to say that 
even intellectual experience is aesthetic when complete, as many a mathematician 
would testify. The unaesthetic then is the slack, the loose, the confused, the lack 
of balance between doing and receiving. That dismisses the notion of passive con- 
templation as supreme and brings to the fore the force of mastery, of ordering 
resources and meeting obstacles, everywhere enjoyed by the alert and alive. 
Gone is the rift between life and art. Life at the full is art. The love of art is con- 
tinuous with its creation, and with the real business of living. 

Art as the enhancement of experience is not divorced from science and tech- 
nology; and not only in the original sense of art as skill and ingenuity. Art, in the 
most artistic meaning, is now the name for any phase of the enterprise to increase 
human control and freedom, when especially exciting and fitting. This is neither 
Dewey’s doing nor the invention of his friends, though he and they have made it 
easy to see. It is the lesson of the machine. It is the discovery of modern archi- 
tecture and engineering, of industrial and interior design. Le Corbusier has said 
that a house is a machine for living. The word no longer suggests a contraption to 
rust and make a racket, but the antithesis of ugliness, the smooth contrary of 
confusion, the dream of ease and performance. The dream is not always realized, 
but often enough, on land and water and in the air, to bring a new way of living 
and feeling. 

More able to achieve it now, we are better able to imagine what Dewey means 
by balance between doing and undergoing, with elimination of all that does not 
contribute to their mutuality. With him we can appreciate making and shaping, 
even as it begins in whistling and whittling, when we see how it goes on in the 
environment, working over difficulties to opportunities, through resistance and 
tension to recovery and union, from the animal to the human to the highest 
level. He observes that if we resent deriving art from the activity of the live 
creature, it is because actual natural existence has been stunted, aborted, heavy 
laden and afraid. The answer is not to deny nature but to free it so that we can 
rejoice with it and help it to celebrate itself. Life needs art, and art is already there 
in life, when life is refined and intensified. Art has been so set apart that its being 
made of the very stuff of ordinary experience has been missed. The advantage 
of Dewey’s approach is that he is able to correct this mistake and still recognize 
art’s uniqueness; not by ruling out the usual human interests and activities but 
by seeing how unusually they are satisfied in art. 

The predicament of the more traditional aesthetician may be seen in H. N. Lee 
who wants to say in his Perception and Aesthetic Value that appreciation of 
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beauty is an everyday experience, yet fears the quotidian will swamp the aes- 
thetic if he does not quickly add that it is not intellectual, not practical, not 
moral. These negations check his positive and instructive emphasis upon the 
active apprehension of perceptual data; and oblige him to lift perception from 
the living organism and its truck with the environment. The same with Langfeld. 
He stressed the absence of utility and purpose (in The Aesthetic Attitude) in order 
to insure psychic distance and repose in the object of beauty. He rightly thought 
this brought a feeling of unreality. From Dewey’s point of view the result would 
not only feel but be unreal. There would be nothing to it; or to the passive con- 
templation favored by Vernon Lee. Buermeyer is sounder in saying that we 
have aesthetic experience when the emotion of a total process is present; and the 
venerable Volkelt, in holding that aesthetic enjoyment depends upon full atten- 
tion, freshness, alertness, eagerness, striving. He inconsistently wanted to bar 
the biological, practical, social self, leaving only a thin aesthetic man. What fun 
or rapture this wraith could have, or what with, the telephone-book-size tomes 
do not tell. 

Dewey has inveighed against contemplation as too passive and Kantian, too 
aloof from passionate emotion, to characterize aesthetic experience. But it is the 
“concept of contemplation, understood in a narrow way,” that he objects to.! 
As understood by Morris Weitz, the theory of contemplation does not have the 
limitation it has for Dewey, of excluding much from perception and failing to 
take account of what Weitz calls ‘the actual nature of a work of art’’; also fail- 
ing to respond ‘“‘to the totality of historical and contemporary artistic expres- 
’ The two men make the same point when Weitz says that ‘Art can demand 
nothing less than . . . total apprehension,’ and Dewey says “Esthetic perception 
...is a name for a full perception.’’* Weitz, in relating his position to that of 
Bell and Fry, sees the criticism that their theory ‘forces too discontinuous a dis- 
tinction between ordinary and artistic experiences,” but thinks “modification” 
will save the theory. It may seem more like rejection than modification when 
Weitz admits that “Of course art is rooted in normal, ordinary experiences, and 
there is no need to deny it.’”’ He then goes on to say that what he means by the 
theory of contemplation is to ‘affirm with Bell and Fry that appreciation of art 
ought to be the contemplation of the essence of the art object, and that once this 
contemplation is attained, it 7s the rather unique affair they consider it to be.’”® 
If Dewey did not dislike the word “contemplation” here he would balk at ‘‘es- 
sence,” especially as identified by Weitz with Bell’s “significant form.’ But the 
main point affirmed by Weitz is that in the full appreciation of art there is some- 
thing unique. This is also fundamental for Dewey. He says: ‘‘With respect to 
what the work of art does to us and for us, I see but two alternatives. Either 
it operates because some transcendent essence (usually called ‘beauty’) descends 
upon experience from without, or esthetic effect is due to art’s unique transcript 


sion. 


'Artas Experience, pp. 252-257. 
2 Philosophy of the Arts, p. 187. 
8 Tbid., p. 186. 

‘Op..ett., ps Tei. 

5 Philosophy of the Arts, p 
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of the things of the world.’’* Weitz, although retaining the term “essence,” takes 
the second alternative as well as Dewey; agreeing that art is rooted in the or- © 
dinary; and insisting no more than Dewey upon the uniqueness of art, as it 
rises above the ordinary to be appreciated. While Dewey’s very title Art as 
Experience is against art for art’s sake, the defense of this doctrine by Weitz 
is intended to revise it so that it “in no way militates against the instrumental 
functions of art.’”” He wishes merely “to preserve the integrity of art’ and to 
insist that ‘The aesthetic experience is intrinsically good.’” This is often stated 
by Dewey, but he prefers to put it in a way to emphasize the basis of art in life, 
instead of taking it for granted like Weitz. The difference is that one invokes the 
live animal, the other Bell and Fry. While Dewey holds that an (intrinsically 
aesthetic) experience is still an experience, he also holds that the integrity of art 
is not impugned when the distinction between fine and useful art is abandoned, 
and the kinship between art and science recognized. He has said that “art, the 
mode of activity that is charged with meanings capable of immediately enjoyed 
possession, is the complete culmination of nature, and that science is properly a 
handmaiden that conducts natural events to this happy issue.’”® 

For Dewey the transition from ordinary to aesthetic experience comes without 
transcendence, simply when the distinction between means and ends disappears: 
when what is done and what it is for coalesce; when we at once strive and arrive. 
Withdrawal from reality is not necessary; only appreciation of it; when there is 
fusion of the instrumental and the consummatory. This is not the case in drudgery 
or boredom. Not in a boy made to practice on the piano with no love of music; 
but in a boy practicing the separate acts of baseball when he knows how they 
will fit together in the game; or rather when he feels so joyously their fitting that 
he need not imagine further. Then they are final, whatever they are for, how- 
ever remote some of the ends may be, and whether ever reached or not. So it is 
with the acts of love and anything one loves to do. To make love and to love 
making is all the same in the seamless flow of means and ends. Is the self left 
out of such experience? Forgotten, except in the sense of being fully absorbed? 
Does it matter that the activity may be practical or useful? Dewey says that 
“to be useful is to fulfil need. The characteristic human need is for possession and 
appreciation of the meaning of things, and this need is ignored and unsatisfied 
in the traditional notion of the useful.’® So aestheticians have ruled out the 
useful from art and beauty. But not Plato or Aristotle, and not Dewey. For them 
use and beauty and meaning are found together in what gives freedom to life, 
what makes it more worth living, and makes men more aware of what it is to live. 

Art does this through its immediacy, formal arrangement, and load of associa- 
tion. Dewey deals with all three. For him the beginning of any experience is an 
impulsion, a drive of the organism into the environment, from need or hunger. 
There is adventure, as obstacles are met and urge becomes purpose. Energy and 
emotion are generated by resistance and tension. To regard art as expression of 


6 Art as Experience, pp. 184-185. 

7 Philosophy of the Arts, p. 203. 

* Experience and Nature, p. 358, as quoted in Art as Experience, p. 26, footnote. 
® Experience and Nature, p. 362. 
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emotion is mistaken if it means just getting rid of agitation. Dewey sees that to 
express a feeling is not to discharge it but to stay with it and work it out, work 
it over. His thought, more fully, is that what is felt, what the feeling is about, is 
important when it is not limited to the initial impulsion-and-disturbance; but 
follows or even rises from the transformation of the given, through a more or less 
prolonged interaction between the organic self and its world; above all when 
that interaction is focused in the making of art. The emotion that makes art 
moving cannot be complete to begin with, or at the first impact of something 
external. Elements from past experience come in, selected by the feel of a creative 
process, feeling its way to the relevant, the revealing, as it can be reached in the 
material which is being shaped to complete the developing spell. 

In Dewey’s view the impulsiveness of art is not merely initial but continues 
through fresh impulses far beyond the first pressure felt by the artist, to the last 
elaboration and definition of parts, and on into the response of each appreciator. 
The sensuous immediacy and spontaneity of art are seen to be insured by absorp- 
tion in the present experience of subject and material, regardless of how much 
reflection enters, and suggestion from the past. Dewey’s emphasis upon art’s 
transformation of the given does not conflict then with his dictum that what 
is not immediate is not aesthetic. With William James he exposes the mistake of 
thinking that only what comes through the sense organs can be directly experi- 
enced. Relations, movements, the dynamic working of a work, can be as immedi- 
ately grasped as anything, even though it takes time. Dewey notes that all quali- 
ties are what they are in relation to other qualities, and that we never perceive 
qualities apart from the things they qualify: the objects or shapes or aspects in 
a painting; the elements of architecture; the characters and situations in a novel; 
the passages of music. 

Thus form is not added on to the qualities of art but inheres in their immediate 
relations, however much polishing is possible. Qualities not only come clustered 
as things but things hang together, ordered by the organism according to what it 
must find in the environment. Whatever may lurk in the background, the Ding 
an sich has no shape because no animal needs to seek or fear it, and it is not food 
for thought. To separate matter from form, or form from import, is to deprive 
the live creature of what he lives with; the artist of what he works with. The 
work of art is intense because it recovers the animal experience in its wholeness. 

H. N. Lee holds that, since sensations come related, the basis of life and art 
must be not sensation but perception, which is grasp of form. Lee, however, will 
not let aesthetic experience rest upon perception of fact, for fear of letting in 
the practical; only upon perception of shapes, when they are not signs of any- 
thing beyond, but are somehow terminal in themselves. He would accept aestheti- 
cally the sound and color of a car only if they did not show that they belonged 
to a useful vehicle. Seeing that nearly everything aesthetic, in his limitation of 
it, is also more or less non-aesthetic, he virtually admits the indissolubility of 
the two, though regretting instead of welcoming it like Dewey. As Santayana has 
put it, formless sense data are non-existent, and form is always the form of some- 
thing material. Not only do color and other sensuous factors belong to form for 
Santayana, but associations also, when not felt as floating about but as fused 
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with the object. Morris Weitz, thanks to Dewey among others, arrives at saying 
“there is no distinction . .. between form and content in art.’”° Vincent Tomas 
holds: “Direct inspection of the content of aesthetic perception reveals no basis 
whatever for regarding its sterilized sensuous pattern as being something ‘actually 
presented’ and its feeling import as being something ‘suggested.’ ’* The claim 
by Tomas, that the musical object can be sad apart from what an appreciator 
attributes to it, strikes Douglas Morgan as a pathetic fallacy, except as common 
conditioning within a given culture-pattern seems to make good the 
claim. Morgan notes, however, that “a Deweyan ‘contextualist’ . .. by taking as 
primary some category like ‘situation’ or ‘context’ ” might avoid “the categorial 
polarity of ‘subject’ and ‘object,’ each of these latter being defined in terms of 
the more fundamental category. For such a contextualist, the sadness will be as 
‘fused’ in the music as the sweetness in the lemonade. .. .’°» For Dewey and 
Mead it is of course the act which makes the separation of subject and object 
untenable. 

Form for Dewey is not so much the form of a thing as of an act, of an experi- 
ence, whether found in art or not. Form is the running, swerving and conserving 
rhythm of the animal at large; the ordered variation of pace, dodge and attack 
by which he lives. It is the structure of performance, overcoming resistance, 
giving, receiving, waiting, wanting, and going on. Form is the organization of 
energies and resources. It is the melting together of doing and undergoing. It is 
summing up and carrying forward, with surprise, with dislocation, compensa- 
tion. Form is the feel of a full career. 

Form will seldom give an artist’s biography in literal detail, but will have his 
sense of life and communicate it to his admirers who respond to it with their own. 
In whatever terms, there will be in the form of art the familiar increase and 
release of tension. This cannot be put in or got out instantaneously. Dewey says 
there must be time for a work to unfold, in the so-called spatial as in the temporal 
arts. Etienne Souriau has superbly confirmed this contention in showing how a 
good statue is intended to be walked around for a flow of effects that would be 
missed from one station; as architecture is meant to be approached from different 
angles, circled, entered." As Dewey has it, ‘““We see intervals and directions in 
pictures and we hear distances and volumes in music. If movement alone were 
perceived in music and rest alone in painting, music would be wholly without 
structure and pictures nothing but dry bones.’ Most obviously in music, though 
also in all art, he finds form to be the ‘‘moving integration” of an experience. He 
does not see how art could be expressive except by selecting and ordering the 
energies of the actual interaction between the organism and the things of its 
habitat. Here again there is support from Etienne Souriau, in his article on the 


10 Philosophy of the Arts, p. 48. 

108 Vincent A. Tomas, in ‘‘SSymposium: The Concept of Expression in Art,’”’ in Science, 
Language and Human Rights, p. 132 (American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
Vol. I, pub. by Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1952). 

10 Tbid., pp. 160-161, 163. 

11 Etienne Souriau, ‘“Time in the Plastic Arts,’”’ this Journal, June 1949, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
p. 295. 

12 Ari as Experience, p. 184. 
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art of animals, with fascinating evidence that not only the shaping of materials, 
but the perfection of shaping, is shared by man with humbler beings." 

While form is integral with the sensuous stuff of life and art, the expressivene: 
of art is more fundamental than a moral added on. What art means when it 
moves profoundly is not higher and thinner than thought but thick and 
throbbing, under the skin, under the hide. Art is deep and secret, yet open to all 
who read what runs the world. Dewey reads that dynamism to be the interaction 
between organism and environment, the given and what can be done with it, the 
actual and the ideal (which interaction, in A Common Faith, he identifies with 
God). The interplay between the given and what it takes to deal with it not 
only runs deep but transforms impulsion to conscious purpose. Volitional and 
intellectual elements further the process, not from the outside but as its own 
drive and light; when men become thoughtful about what they are doing and 
undergoing and will to give it fresh expression. Art is not the mere manifestation 
of a prior state of affairs, much less of some emotion from it; but evokes emotion 
in the stress and joy of making. Art is life on the make. Art takes even the pain 
of life and makes it over. 

Dewey does not appear to be thinking of art, or of any activity or process, 
when he speaks of the aesthetic as the realization of a quality ‘‘so immediate as 
to be ineffable and mystical.””* C. I. Lewis is in accord when he puts aesthetic 
values in a subclass of inherent values; saying, “the esthetic attitude is that 
orientation which peculiarly conduces to discernment of the quality of the given 
as such, and is distinct from that which prepares for action. . . .”!5 The sense of 
absent goods felt to be present, in George Mead’s account of the aesthetic, and 
often in Dewey’s, here is ruled out by Lewis; and in his ensuing dismissal of “the 
prevailing attitude of prediction,” along with that of cognition. There would 
then seem to be no room here for conation. 

Rice has criticized Dewey’s value theory as being so conative as to exclude 
aesthetic attitudes. Rice admits that in Art as Experience Dewey has described 
the aesthetic experience as one of “delightful perception”; but objects that in 
his paper on “Some Questions about Value” he makes the delight a function of 
striving, in the simple sense of maintaining striving. If this were all that Dewey 
meant by “prizing,’”’ Rice would be right that it is too narrow to cover all valuing, 
and that behaviorism can become more refined.’* E. T. Mitchell has replied to 
Rice that the behaviorism of Dewey and Mead is not so crude as “‘to say that 
value must be defined in terms of motor responses to the exclusion of interest or 
satisfaction or feeling. But the unity and continuity of science require that these 
inner aspects, instead of being taken as ultimate, be explained as aspects of the 
life process. I think, therefore, that in so far as Rice’s criticism of behaviorism is 
sound, it is a clarification of Dewey’s behaviorism rather than a repudiation of 


13 Etienne Souriau, ‘“‘L’Art Chez Les Animaux,’’ Revue d’Esthétique, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 
217, ff. 

4 Art as Experience, p. 293. 

185 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 438. 

16 Philip Blair Rice, ‘‘Science, Humanism and the Good,’ in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry 
edited by Ray Lepley, pp. 261, ff. Dewey’s ‘‘Some Questions about Value”’ is reprinted in 
the Introduction of this volume, from The Journal of Philosophy, XLI (1944), 449-455. 
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it.”"7 But Rice is not satisfied when Dewey writes: “Any quality or property 
that actually belongs to any object or event is properly said to be immediate, 
inherent, or intrinsic”; because Rice feels that Dewey is not using “intrinsic” 
here in the sense of Lewis and those who make “intrinsic value” a central con- 
cept. Dewey says in his next sentence: “The fallacy consists in interpreting what 
is designated by these terms as out of relation to anything else and hence as 
absolute.” Rice would retort that scarcely anyone holds “intrinsic” to mean 
“out of relation to anything else”; but that if it is to retain its significance ‘‘in- 
trinsic” must refer to a quality enjoyed in itself, regardless of antecedents and 
connections. He would simply take for granted, and dismiss as irrelevant, 
Dewey’s further point that valuation-phenomena, however “intrinsic” the en- 
joyment of them, not only “have their immediate source in biological modes of 
behavior” but “owe their concrete content to the influence of cultural 
conditions.’ 

C. I. Lewis practically accepts this in admitting the overlapping of the aesthetic 
with the active and the moral; but still would separate the aesthetic and the 
intellectual. He says: “In a broad sense, all direct apprehensions are esthetic— 
until they are qualified by that context of interpretations which thought would 
add.” He grants that “action has its own immediacy of transience and of move- 
ment: the dance, for example, is an esthetic form.’”’ But he holds that experience 
“becomes esthetic in the narrower sense... only if ...marked by absorption 
in the presented content on its own account.” There is considerable agreement 
here with Dewey’s emphasis upon the immediacy of the aesthetic, but divergence 
in excluding thought and associating “the fullest glory of the esthetic” with the 
innocent “‘unmediated apprehension” of childhood.” In the perspective of much 
of what Dewey says about the aesthetic, Lewis is too bent upon distinguishing it 
from the intellectual and the practical; and he puts passivé contemplation above 
artistic activity instead of fusing creation and appreciation, as Dewey generally 
does. Lewis grants that the immediate good in practical activity “‘could be classed 
as esthetic in the broad sense. . . . But it will not be esthetic in the narrow sense, 
because this value of it inheres in no object nor in anything directly contem- 
plated. Only those values are distinctively esthetic which are resident in the 
quality of something as presented or presentable, and are explicitly enjoyable in 
the discernment of them and by that pause of contemplative regard which sus- 
pends the active interests of further purposes.’”° Lewis then gets around to 
saying that the quality aesthetically enjoyed in the presence of objects “‘is no 
direct and untutored sensuous delight: truly esthetic values are criticized values, 
and the determination of them calls for some wisdom of life and a developed 
discernment.’ He says that the “‘test-conditions” of aesthetic value, as of other 
properties, are “in terms of the subject or observing organism.’ But the “value 
directly found need not be assessed in order to be disclosed and enjoyed, nor 


17 [bid., p. 407. 

18 Theory of Valuation, pp. 26, 64. 

1% C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 438-439, 443. 
20 Tbid., p. 454. 

21 Tbid., p. 456. 

22 Tbid., p. 459. 
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compared with any other in order to have its own apprehended quality.’ So 
Lewis gets back to the position that “there is no more fundamental kind of test 
of the esthetically good than the likability of things in their presented quality. . . . 
So far as the quality of experience goes, there is no notable distinction between 
the transient value of a passing odor of honeysuckle and the enduring value of a 
symphony... .””4 

Lewis warns against the fallacy of confusing ‘‘virtuosity, or the evident result 
of it, with primary esthetic quality,’”*® but does not arrive at Dewey’s apprecia- 
tion of the artist’s activity and of its continuity with the perceiver’s response. 
Rice thinks Dewey goes wrong “In his apparent denial that the joy which con- 
stitutes the consummatory quality or intrinsic value can be distinguished (not 
separated) from its conditions and consequences, and hence that we can sym- 
bolize it and adopt it reflectively as the goal and justification of the process.’’¢ 
Rice would say that a finished work has predominantly intrinsic value whereas 
its condition in the artist’s activity is largely instrumental, though of some 
intrinsic worth; and that this activity must be unaesthetic in being subject to 
all sorts of interruptions, blind alleys, backing and filling, which disrupt it. Rice 
does use the term “intrinsic value” as “almost synonymous with Dewey’s notion 
of consummatory quality.” Such quality would seem to mean, at least in part, 
the consummation of the process that produced it, and so be imbued with the 
process, however much is left out or forgotten finally. Professor Edna A. Shearer 
has said: “Now it is true that many of the experiences that lead into an apprecia- 
tion or into the production of a work of art are retained in one’s experience of it, 
are ingredients in the culminating experience, but many are preparatory only 
however well we recognize their relation to the outcome. ... The artist would 
hardly agree that all his efforts are literally parts of his goal.’ But for Dewey 
the working of the artist is not more instrumental to the finished work than the 
finish is instrumental to the approach. Anticipation of the goal guides the effort 
toward it. So the making is the consequence as well as the condition of what is 
being made; since, if it is creative, what is made is not produced in a merely 
mechanical way but is felt and imagined. This is why Dewey will not distinguish 
between the consummatory quality and its conditions and consequences. It is 
their quality, as he sees it. But for Rice the quality of aesthetic consummation is 
not just the fulfilment of anything Jeading up to it or out from it, being essentially 
a hedonic tone that is distinctively itself. Rice is supported by the fact that in 
composing a symphony or writing a play there is more abortive or clearly pre- 
liminary effort, more scaffolding to take down, than in making a line drawing or 
shaping a bowl. Yet the conflict, the frustration and discouragement of creative 
work, suppressed in the intended tension that is left, make a contribution to 
their overcoming; and may be appreciated in their absence, which in great art 
can be only apparent. So Dewey sticks to it that “art, in its form, unites the 

23 Ibid., p. 464. 
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very same relation of doing and undergoing, outgoing and incoming energy, 
that makes an experience to be an experience”; though he sees Rice’s point in 
saying that “the product is a work of aesthetic art” as a result “of elimination 
of all that does not contribute to mutual organization.”’ The fact remains for 
Dewey that “esthetic experience ...is...inherently connected with the ex- 
perience of making.” And he gives the illustration of the difference “in appreci- 
ative perception” when a supposed work of art is discovered to be “an accidental 
natural product.” 

By contrast, Lewis mentions interest in technique as keeping the artist going, 
but as quite incidental to “more purely esthetic values,’’ as though a person could 
not have these as an artist but only as an appreciator; these values simply being 
preserved in a “matrix of creative activity and of satisfactions which are intel- 
lectual rather than merely sensuous.” The phrase “merely sensuous” does not 
do justice to Lewis’s observation that aesthetic appreciation is more than sensuous 
delight. Still his aesthetics is virtually limited to what Pepper has called the 
pragmatic phase of Dewey’s theory of aesthetics. When Pepper picked out empha- 
sis on realization of the vivid, unique immediacy of quality, as something which 
might be organized or not, called this the pragmatic part of Dewey’s aesthetic, 
and said Dewey had unsuccessfully tried to blend it with “the fascinations of the 
integrated whole” in organistic, even Hegelian fashion,” Dewey objected*®* and 
Croce was comforted.** Believing that he himself retained only what was living 
in Hegel, Croce was hurt that the organicism he worked long to achieve in 
aesthetics, and had thought Dewey was sharing with him, should have been re- 
jected by Dewey. Croce had to conclude that Dewey’s “inborn sense”’ led him to 
affirm idealistic truths, although his empiricism and pragmatism obscured his 
insight so that he fell short of adequate or “‘speculative demonstration.” 

Dewey’s answer to Croce was (and still would be) that he “did not write Art 
as Experience as an appendix or application of my pragmatism . . . or in subjection 
to any system of philosophy.’*? Dewey had written: “A work of art elicits and 
accentuates this quality of being a whole and of belonging to the larger, all- 
inclusive, whole which is the universe in which we live.’’** Such a passage might 
seem to justify the charge (or praise) that he unconsciously held to organicism 
and idealism. But he replied to Pepper that such words as “whole, complete, 
coherence, integration” refer to traits which the school of objective idealism has 
borrowed “from esthetic experience, where they do have application, and has 
then illegitimately extended them till they became categories of the universe at 
large, endowed with cosmic import.’* The same point can be made about the 
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Gestalt school of psychology with its broad extension of the concept of organism, 
useful as it is in unifying and correlating various branches of study. Muller, 
seeing this and starting from Dewey’s assumption that the aesthetic is the 
enhancement of normal experience, concludes that the psychological theory most 
“pertinent to our immediate esthetic experience” is that of Gestalt, because it 
recognizes “that experience comes organized.’ 

Dewey suggests that criticism of his aesthetic theory should see that his use of 
words like coherence, whole, and integration is subordinate to his use of the word 
situation.*> One must not ignore what he has said about “the uniquely qualitative 
individualized and discrete aspect of the situations which have esthetic traits.’ 
A situation for Dewey, being an experience, is never a static slab but involves 
action and process in a career. A living process is integrative, but does not rule 
out conflict, nor does it go over to Croce or bring in the shade of Hegel when 
conflict is worked into a “‘contextual whole.” If anything stands out as an object, 
it stands within a field of observation, of interest and activity for an organism. 
A situation is aesthetic when “‘self-enclosed, discrete, individualized characters 
dominate” and are not of cognitive and ulterior interest, but are final and arouse 
‘“‘no search for some other experience.’”*® 

While an aesthetic situation may arise outside what is called art, Dewey 
thinks a work of art works to bring about such a situation. To see that his presen- 
tation of the artist’s activity has something in common with that of Volkelt and 
Dessoir (though there is no indication that he read them) does not make Dewey 
an idealist. For all three the artist begins with excitement, though Dewey ex- 
plains the initial urge as arising from a thwarted adjustment to the environment. 
He thinks of a unified experience then being formed out of the response of the 
organism to its problem. Volkelt, though he seems to confine the artist’s ac- 
tivity at this point to imagination, admits that he entertains suggestions from 
the outside, and speaks of their being stored up from the artist’s receptivity to 
life in general. But this more romantic account ignores Dewey’s biological ap- 
proach. Dewey gives reflective intelligence more importance in the artist’s work, 
but makes no such sharp distinction between conscious and unconscious factors 
as Volkelt does. Volkelt is awed by the Unconscious, deriving metaphysical 
implications from the artist’s ability to proceed without overt thought. Dewey 
has the spirit of William James in saying simply that formal unity is accounted 
for largely by the fact that the artist’s mood excludes anything uncongenial. 
Then subconscious factors can be taken for granted as the natural working of the 
organism below the level of critical attention. 

In Dewey there is no romanticism about genius. Since he thinks of the artist as 
essentially like other men he cannot regard the great artist as very different 
from a good one. It seems enough to say that, as some men do better than others, 
some do much better. What else does Volkelt’s enthusiasm for genius come to? 
Dewey equally stresses originality, though in the sober-sounding formula of giving 
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a “unique transcript.” The ground is good enough for Dewey and he stands on 
it. He makes much of the fact that each art has its own medium, with its own 
possibilities and difficulties; and that an artist’s success depends upon bringing 
out the qualities of the material used. In this view, if the artist did not have to 
struggle with the medium he would lack incentive to deploy his powers; he would 
be deprived of a prime source of emotion and inspiration. 

Dewey considers art to be expressive of the values in a particular medium, and 
also of the artist’s feelings. He would agree with David Prall that what is felt can- 
not be revealed except in the qualities of a wrought object. These are what the art- 
ist’s feelings are, if they are anything that can be perceived at all. The object 
objectifies what came to be felt in the fashioning of it, more than or rather than 
something that might have been felt before the work began. Samuel Alexander 
allows a practical interest to enter into the work, instead of shutting it out like 
Croce; but Dewey is still more liberal in giving the practical a place in art. And, 
whereas Alexander bases art upon a constructive impulse continuous with a 
building instinct below the human level, Dewey thinks of art as clarifying and 
completing any normal experience of the organism in the environment. While he 
also traces art back to the animal, Dewey goes back not to a single instinct for 
building, but to the whole outgoing nature of protoplasm in relation to its world, 
overcoming obstacles and using the available resources as they are needed. Con- 
struction is for Dewey a complex affair, different in each situation, and leading 
to art not by ceasing to be practical but by concentrating in a particular medium, 
to become symbolic of more than the solution of a specific problem. Thus the 
art object calls for the pause of appreciation which has the intransitive character 
that Eliseo Vivas has emphasized. But the object need not cease to have practical 
in acquiring contemplative value, any more than it stops being physical when 
its form is refined. 

Since each artist makes his own transcript of experience, he virtually pro- 
vides the criteria by which to be judged. Yet he is to be compared with any other 
artist, even with any live creature finding his way by his own light, luck and 
effort. Dewey, like James, has Bergson’s sense of creative advance in life and 
art. So there are really no rules for criticism. The best equipment the critic can 
have is a deep and informed interest, to make him familiar with the various 
ways in which experience has come to fulfilment in different traditions, and so 
prepared to recognize new departures. He must avoid relying upon any one ap- 
proach, and convert bias into insight. If he can remain sensitive to the innumer- 
able interactions of life he can fulfil the great function of helping other people to 
perceive what they might miss; instead of arresting their perception by ‘‘authori- 
tative” judgments of praise and blame. As art itself should release and enhance 
experience, so in Dewey’s view criticism should help to remove prejudice and 
open eyes to what is possible and what is being achieved. The standard then is 
the critical intelligence at work, as a further freeing of the creative process. 

Dewey is not out of step with representative aestheticians in this assessment 
of criticism. Santayana may seem to limit instead of liberate art, in holding that 
art should be refined, rational, and harmonious with other interests. But for 
Santayana this is the way to freedom, and for him the ideal of each psyche is its 
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own zenith. Parker speaks of complete and unique use of the material. Prall calls 
for adequate and integrated perception, in comparison with other works in their 
specific qualities. Volkelt would require a feelingful vision, a significant handling, 
a unified organization; but departs from Dewey in demanding a contemplation 
free of practical considerations. For Pepper “the two ultimate standards of 
beauty are vividness and spread of quality.’”” Depth counts for him too, in that 
social interests are involved in individual textures. He would include the pleasure 
of sensuous immediate factors, the developing grasp of quality through successive 
perceptions, and the integration of conflicts, with reference to the satisfaction 
of the normal (or ideal) man. Ducasse would dismiss all talk about standards, 
whether frozen and final in the old-fashioned way, or flexible and liberal: as just 
giving reasons for what we like. Boas would reply that reasons make the differ- 
ence between mere liking and approbation, being arbitrary and being justified. 
Croce also abolishes standards and destroys criticism, except as an aid to direct 
acquaintance. But to see the impossibility of an aesthetic standard in the sense 
of a physical or fixed measuring stick; to say there is no rule of thumb, no acid, 
no touchstone, no nail, no consensus; no test of time or type of person, by which 
to determine values: Dewey does not take to mean that we cannot make valu- 
ations. For him it means that we must use judgment, and are free to. Not some- 
thing external to our experience but the very factors constituting it are the criteria 
by which to judge the expression of it. We can and must use our own judgment, 
but not without the insights of others when they enable our observation to be 
more aware and articulate. In Dewey’s book genuine criticism is possible for each 
of us only as judgment, as our venture toward the qualities of an object by way 
of our impressions and knowledge; with our own daring to perceive what is 
there for us. The best protection of judgment is not professional training, but 
openness to life itself. 

In short, the Dewey position is that art is not for art but for life; for en- 
hancing life in the individual and in the people, imaginatively; by enabling 
experience to be more entirely and joyously what it essentially is. Dewey finds 
art inspiring because it unites the actual and the possible, giving in concrete form 
a glimpse of an ideal merging of means and ends, of the useful and the fine. 
Whitehead takes a similar stand in saying that aesthetic growth is “something 
between the gross specialised values of the mere practical man, and the thin 
specialised values of the mere scholar. ... What is wanted is an appreciation of 
the infinite variety of vivid values achieved by an organism in its proper environ- 
ment.’** Whitehead even goes on to say that a factory might be as lovely as a 
sunset if appreciated as an organism in the completeness of values of work and 
service and potential wealth, dependent upon genius for organization and design. 

His suggestion that the more complete the reunion of the organism with the 
environment the more vivid the experience, supports Dewey’s thesis that the 
aesthetic has been allowed to drift too far from everyday life, and that the 
problem is to recover the continuity of aesthetic and normal living. Sidney 
Zink has interpreted criticisms of Dewey as resting on his refusal to make a clear 
distinction between activities that are intellectual, moral or practical, and ac- 
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tivities which are aesthetic.** This misses or ignores the point that for Dewey 
there are no intellectual or moral or aesthetic activities as such. There is only 
human activity which, with its moral and other aspects, is more or less aesthetic; 
that is, satisfactory. Yet, while Dewey thinks of art as the fulfilment of ordinary 
experience, does not art for him rise above the common run, as something to be 
striven for and appreciated as very special? Romanell has criticized him for not 
being as careful to avoid making aesthetic experience a distinct kind of thing as 
he was, in A Common Faith, to deny the existence of religious experience as 
separate from other experience.” Dewey’s discussions and illustrations often do 
indicate that for him art belongs on a pedestal or in a frame. But Edna A. 
Shearer is glad that, instead of always presenting art as the perfection of experi- 
ence, he also distinguishes between art and mere experience: “‘He never loses hold 
of his conviction that art creates distinctive quality.’”’ On the other hand, her 
conclusion is: “For him art makes life better, but it does not make something 
better than life.’** His apparent inconsistency will weaken or redeem his 
aesthetics according as one stresses the uniqueness of aesthetic quality or its 
belonging to experience. Continuity and distinction both make sense only in 
relation to each other, in the comparison of art and life. 

While for Dewey any experience becomes aesthetic in becoming wholly satis- 
factory, he holds that an experience does not become artistic unless the result 
has been imagined in the control of a chosen material. “The true artist sees and 
feels in terms of his medium. . . .’’** But Dewey does not always distinguish be- 
tween “aesthetic” and “artistic” or even want to; wishing he could find a term to 
fuse them as interacting phases of a complete process.** If “artistic” refers to 
productive activity and “aesthetic” refers to enjoyment, it does not mean that 
one simply follows upon the other; rather that both are equally and even simul- 
taneously involved in experience that is creative and complete. Zink thinks 
Dewey’s argument “implies that only artists can appreciate art.’ No doubt 
only artists appreciate art as artists can. But they are people and, if art has life 
in it, as Dewey believes, then anyone who responds to art at all humanly will 
have some sense of its being intended and designed for a response, hence will 
not feel it as something that just happens to exist but as a kind of communi- 
cation, even when ignorant of the technical means by which it was produced. 

Bertram Morris, sharing the insight of Dewey and Whitehead, says that “art 
flourishes in a common, perceptual world, and that it is definitely a social enter- 
prise’’; a process molding something public, whose perceptual fulness constitutes 
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communication in which appreciation is joined with creation.** Gotshalk thinks 
of art as both creative and appreciative experience, as well as public object, 
because he sees with Dewey that the materials, form, expressions and functions 
of art are those of life, clarified and enhanced. While Gotshalk emphasizes that 
“fine art is the production ...of objects intrinsically interesting to perceive,” 
he finds the nature of perception to be such that “works of art inevitably play 
upon the larger interests in the very process of seeking to fulfil perception’s own 
intrinsic needs.”** Nahm also notes the far-reaching role of art, beyond the 
enjoyment of its sensuous stuff and formal arrangement, in reviving the whole 
enterprise of life, conserving the past in a way to free us from it, throwing us off 
balance and charging us with energy that must seek outlet and equilibrium in 
new unspecified ends. That is to say again, with Dewey, that art is not absorbed 
in its own surface. Nahm puts it that a work of art is not a “symbol equivalent’ 
with the thing symbolized,” but is ‘separated from the artist in the ‘making’ and 
thus may be a means or instrument by which are attained ends other than 
those selfishly desired by the artist.”” Thus Nahm links, in a theory of the “total 
structure” of art, the “artist, object, and percipient.’*° Such a large and social 
interpretation of art is notably championed by Kallen. With Dewey he considers 
“works of art the most intimate and energetic means of aiding individuals to 
share in the arts of living.” And quotes Dewey: “The world . . . is confronted 
this day with the task of compounding its heritage from the past and its present 
knowledge into a coherent and integrated imaginative union. And it is the arts 
which conspicuously serve this task.’”#! 

Yet Kallen is closer to the individualism of William James than to Dewey’s 
social emphasis in feeling that Dewey fails to appreciate the singularity of the 
artist’s vision, always wanting to socialize it. Kallen prefers to say that society 
seizes where it can upon what the artist does. Some of Dewey’s admirers have 
surmised that he was short on perceptions in aesthetics, except as borrowed 
from Barnes; that he came to the subject late because it was not part of his 
thought, even as much as it was for Kant who did finally fit it into his philosophy. 
But if art was not really part of Dewey’s life or phrase, he had the advantage, 
like Kant, of not having read the aestheticians much, though coming after 
instead of preceding most of them. Naturally Dewey, when he approached 
aesthetics, related it to questions of moral and religious experience which did go 
deep with him. This not only obliged but enabled him to appreciate the roots 
and shoots of art. 

The Freudian approach to art has much in common with Dewey’s biological 
and social view; aiming to be more precise as to just what in the artist’s life goes 
into his expression. The psychoanalytic interpretation is accordingly subject to 
the same objection as Dewey’s, that the important thing is not what lies back of 
an artwork but what in the work is new and creative. Yet Dewey has repeatedly 
stressed the uniqueness of art’s transformation of the given, far beyond a record- 
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ing of it. He does not talk about the Freud-influenced Surrealist movement or the 
preceding Symbolists, or Cubism, Futurism, and Dada. The extreme statements 
of advance-guard spokesmen would probably have irritated him. But he could 
have sympathized with the effort of artists in these schools to escape the hum- 
drum, with their often creative use of the forms, rhythms and ideas of science 
and industry, and with the contribution of such artists to the design of houses, 
furniture and vehicles, not to mention ways of thinking and feeling. All this has 
been given full recognition by Kallen in Art and Freedom. And Charles E. Gauss 
has shown the influence of scientific theories and procedures upon painting (in 
The Aesthetic Theories of French Artists). 

Dewey could not accept the Marxian conception of art as dedicated to the 
proletarian cause, though there is some parallel between this idea and his of the 
social grounding and influence of art. Dewey could respond to Christopher 
Caudwell’s saying (in Illusion and Reality) that art changes society by changing 
man; but not to Caudwell’s other idea that it is science rather than art which 
changes outer reality, and thereby man. A distinction between inner and outer, 
as establishing a break between art and science, would not appeal to Dewey. 
He would have the same difficulty with Existentialism, with its exaggerated 
teaching of the individual’s detachment from any situation, and the role of art in 
helping him to realize absolute freedom. Still there is some kinship between 
Dewey’s aesthetics and that of the Existentialist writers: in the emphasis upon 
art as an activity rather than an object; and upon the artist’s finding his way 
beyond anything that was, or that he could have had in mind when he launched 
out. Also in the subordination of aesthetics to ethics, as in Sartre’s account of 
engaged writing. 

Merleau-Ponty is not far from Dewey in regarding art as showing what life is 
and should be, as we accept the responsibility of creative advance beyond repeti- 
tion, representation, anything to fall back upon. There is then no choice to be 
made between the world and art. They pass into each other. The world we 
humanly live in is largely the work of artists and is constantly being worked over 
by them. What has seemed most classical and objective in painting is itself a 
creation. Yet the artist’s work is created out of his encounter with the world. 
How would painter or poet have anything but this meeting to tell about? Merleau- 
Ponty asks. And he is close to Dewey in saying: “The Museum adds a false 
prestige to the true value of artworks in detaching them from the hazards of the 
milieu in which they were born, and in making us believe that the hands of 
artists were inevitably forced or guided from the first.’ Merleau-Ponty ob- 
serves that when we pass from events to expression we do not go from one world 
to another: what was given and undergone goes over into any significance 
achieved and remains, however transformed, to measure the creation; which is 
never a mere effect, but always a response. 

John M. Warbeke (in The Power of Art), though he does not mention Dewey 
and is Platonic in tone, has an almost pragmatic respect for the social function 
of art as showing the possibilities of life while providing an experience good in 
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itself. But he warns that the social value of art will be lost if not forgotten in the 
enjoyment of what is intrinsically and intransitively there. This is to say that art 
cannot have influence as art unless it is art, genuine art being absorbing in itself. 
Whatever it means or does, it is. What it is cannot all be put into an explanation 
or reduced to a use. If it is made of words it cannot be put into other words, and 
if it is not verbal it cannot really be verbalized. Yet indirectly it gives insight 
beyond itself in its own terms, and so is cognitive for Warbeke. John Hospers (in 
Meaning and Truth in the Arts) agrees that, while it is not the purpose of art to 
convey propositional truth or to reconstruct society, art does, in addition to 
presenting sensuous and formal qualities, suggest life values: Perhaps both men 
are inconsistent in denying that these values can be intended while asserting 
art’s illumination of life and influence upon it. But there seems no end to the 
controversy as to whether art, especially music, is isolated from life and, as 
“‘purely aesthetic,”’ without a message or meaning beyond itself. Susanne Langer 
names Dewey among others in support of the position that symbolism is the key 
to characteristically human life, and that semantics is wider than language; 
though she does not refer to him in her specific contention that music, in spite 
of being highly formal and having no obvious literary content, is the expression 
of feelings, and “‘a source of insight” into their patterns.“ If she is less careful 
than Dewey to insist that the artist, in music or any art, does not so much copy 
out what is there as work out from it and work it over, with its associations, she 
joins him in the basic contention that art is an expression of life in the world. 
The difficulty is that for her and Warbeke, and really for Hospers, as for Croce, 
the expression or insight given by art is cognitive. Dewey, replying to Croce, 
has “specifically rejected the idea that aesthetic subject matter is a form of 
knowledge.’’* Yet he seems to have overstated his case, which holds only against 
abstract or conceptual knowledge. In his discussion of art and knowledge in 
Art as Experience“ he grants that art gives a “sense of disclosure and of height- 
ened intelligibility of the world” and that “knowledge enters deeply and inti- 
mately into the production of a work.” His main point is that, both in the 
production and the enjoyment of works of art, “knowledge is transformed; it 
becomes more than knowledge because it is merged with non-intellectual elements 
to form an experience worth while as an experience.” This is not at odds with the 
sense in which Croce and Warbeke say that art is cognitive, or Langer and 
Hospers that there is “artistic truth.” They are practically saying with Dewey 
that, while art does not give logical or scientific knowledge, art does give en- 
hancement of experience. And, as Aiken says, art does this by means of more than 
an uninterpreted sensuous surface; by presenting ‘‘objects, meanings and beliefs” 
which may “be attended to and enjoyed for their own sakes.” He says: ‘“We 
must constantly bear in mind that being aware, taking account, and envisaging, 
although certainly ‘cognitive’ in any normal sense of the term, are almost in- 
variably involved in any motor-affective response, and hence in any aesthetic 
experience. Nor does it follow that because it is not the function of aesthetic art 
43 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, pp. 27, 87, 218, 222. 
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to convey knowledge, the arousal of beliefs or anticipatory sets may not be a 
powerful and in some cases even a necessary means of developing certain emo- 
tional attitudes which the artist wishes to express.’’** 

Morris Weitz, in a very helpful analysis, has maintained that “the distinction 
between the representational and the nonrepresentational, or the meaningful 
and the nonmeaningful, is an illegitimate one, so far as art is concerned. The 
constituents of music, like the constituents of painting, are expressive in charac- 
ter, which means that they function as signs, that is, as vehicles of meaning, to 
the listeners of music. ...The organic theory regards music as a language or 
system of signs which communicates or means certain features of our experiences. 
Some of these signs are like these features, some are associated with them in 
cultural rather than fixed ways, whereas others are merely associated with them 
in esoteric and personal ways.’”’ Observing that the now dominant view of art, as 
essentially language, is most tenable when not confined to the positivistic con- 
tention that the signs used by art do not embody propositions or truth claims, 
Weitz stresses the importance of “depth meanings which do function as truth 
claims,”’ whether they appear on the surface or not, and whether they are true 
or not. He does not hold “that all art embodies truth claims” (and mentions his 
“doubts about the linguistic capacities of music’’) but holds simply that “in 
some of the arts, especially in literature and painting, among the many elements 
there are to be found . . . certain asserted propositions which are true or false.’*¢ 

If “propositions which are true or false” are characteristic of science, Charles 
Morris has come close to positivism in calling art “the language for the com- 
munication of values’’; but has been careful to note that “value properties are 
objectively relative properties of objects and in dealing with them esthetic dis- 
course is concerned with the same world with which science and technology are 
concerned.” The difference, as he sees it, is that whereas science may “make 
statements about values,’’ art does this only incidentally, for it chiefly “presents 
values for direct experience . . .”” Morris also takes care to say that it is not only 
“the value properties of actual situations” that art designates or even denotes. 
“Since the esthetic sign itself embodies the values it designates, in esthetic dis- 
course the perceptual properties of the sign vehicles themselves become of great 
importance.’”*7 

The view of art as language is accepted by Dewey, although he has not dis- 
cussed the problems involved as younger contemporaries have. He says the 
objects of art are a language. “Rather they are many languages. For each art 
has its own medium and that medium is especially fitted for one kind of com- 
munication.” And again: “A medium as distinct from raw material is always a 
mode of language and thus of expression and communication.” Finally: “Art is a 


45a Henry David Aiken, ‘“The Aesthetic Relevance of Belief,’’ this Journal, IX (1951), 
304. 
46 Morris Weitz, Philosophy of the Arts, pp. 117-119, 141, 151. 

47 Charles Morris, Science, Art, and Technology, ‘‘Kenyon Review, Spring 1939; reprinted 
by Melvin Rader in his revised edition of A Modern Book of Esthetics. Cf. pp. 307-308. In 
his Introduction to that anthology Rader says, ‘‘Among the definitions of art found in this 
volume, I prefer the phrasing of Charles Morris, that art is the expression of values,”’ 
p. xiv. 
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more universal mode of language than is the speech that exists in a multitude of 
mutually unintelligible forms.’’* All that Dewey says on the subject is funda- 
mentally in agreement with Weitz and his refutation of the emotive theory; 
also with Charles Morris when Morris says ‘‘that the case for the linguistic char- 
acter of music and painting can be maintained with some plausibility if the iconic 
sign is made central (though not all-sufficient) in the analysis.’”“* And Morris 
quotes a remark of Dewey’s that “probably a time will come when it will be 
universally recognized that the differences between coherent logical schemes and 
artistic structures in poetry, music and the plastics are technical and specialized, 
rather than deep-seated.’’®° There it may seem that Dewey dismisses the distinc- 
tion made by himself and others, between artistic insight and logical or scientific 
truth. But if Dewey’s underlying thought is still consistent, he is simply affirming 
once again that knowledge and intellectual effort go into art as well as into strictly 
cognitive work. He is also reacting, by implication, against David Prall, H. N. 
Lee, and all who would restrict “aesthetic” to sensuous surface and form while 
obliged to let art mean more. Dewey would let art mean a fine fusion of means 
and ends increasing human freedom, a successful making over of experience into 
what it wants to be. He would make plain that aesthetic effect calls for something 
in addition to the adaptation of the parts of an object for use. The resulting form 
is aesthetic only when it “fits into a larger experience.”’ That is: “‘An object is 
peculiarly and dominantly esthetic, yielding the enjoyment characteristic of 
esthetic perception, when the factors that determine anything which can be 
called an experience are lifted high above the threshold of perception and are 
made manifest for their own sake.’’*! He would agree with George Mead that such 
a consummation “gives joy to creation and belongs to the work of the artist, 
the research scientist, and the skilled artisan who can follow his article through 
to its completion. . . . In the aesthetic appreciation of the works of great artists, 
what we are doing is capturing values of enjoyment there, which fill out and 
interpret our own interests in living and doing.” 

The non-literal, non-propositional and equivocal character of art may dis- 
tinguish it from science, but both are imaginative, creative, tentative; both 
seek a freer and richer experience as their justification; though Dewey holds that 
the work of science is primarily to promote further experience, whereas the work 
of art is more to constitute an experience enjoyed for itself. Art and science have 
the same subject matter in the same physical and social world that men live in; 
both can be appreciated as wholes organized for the sake of value. They are two 
phases of creative activity with so much in common that they demand analogous 
freedoms and responsibilities. Dewey and Kallen agree that progress in art and 
science is bound up with that of democracy. They see the freedom of artist and 
scientist depending upon the increasing liberation of men. Dewey says that art 


48 Art as Experience, pp. 106, 287, 335. 
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‘4s not secure under modern conditions until the mass of men and women who 
do the useful work of the world have the opportunity to be free in conducting 
the processes of production and are richly endowed in capacity for enjoying the 
fruits of collective work.’ And he has declared that no question is more signifi- 
cant than the “question of the possibility and method of reconciliation of the 
attitudes of practical science and contemplative esthetic appreciation. Without 
the former, man will be the sport and victim of natural forces which he cannot 
use or control. Without the latter, mankind might become a race of economic 
monsters, restlessly driving hard bargains with nature and with one another, 
bored with leisure or capable of putting it to use only in ostentatious display and 
extravagant dissipation.’ 

The sum of Dewey’s aesthetics is that artistic form is the name for life most 
alive. So-called empty forms are failures. When life is not in them they are not 
art. Not that art is nature, but nature imaginatively transformed. And Dewey 
does not see the transformation confined to a few arts but refreshing the whole 
community. Irwin Edman has well said: ‘Imaginative activity is by no means, 
in his judgment, and in fact, confined to the arts. ... Dewey, by way of both his- 
tory and psychology, reminds us how fantastic is the notion of works of art as 
isolated objects. . .. The memorable periods of art have been those in which the 
arts through their special media transmuted and immortalized the interactions 
of human beings not only with the physical world but with the social and religious, 
the practical and the domestic aspects of their lives.’’® 

The assumption of art to social use is resented by all who think of art as pri- 
marily individual and even subjective. They reject Dewey’s will to socialize art 
as a misapprehension of its very nature. There is a body of criticism as well as 
legend to bear them out. The dispute cannot be brought down to a question of 
emphasis. Where Dewey is ready to say that artistic form is a transformation of 
what is given in the world, nothing less than transubstantiation or magic will 
satisfy them. It is the question of naturalism versus some kind of non-naturalism ; 
acceptance of science, especially of biology, anthropology and psychology, over 
against the prejudice that art is not to be approached in terms of science or sense. 
There are cultivated people who detest the very language in which it can be said 
that art is founded upon animal and common sense and so is as social as society 
is natural. They ignore the psychology and logic of saying that form inheres in 
perception and that perception is developed by living with other people, affected 
by the manner of the living and the surrounding culture. They do not face the 
fact that increasingly the arts of a people are considered the index of the quality 
of their life. 

The question is: In the understanding and criticism of art, to what extent are 
problems of life and society, which have influenced the artist and continue to 
affect his audience, relevant? Pepper’s answer, in effect, is that anything in the 
perception of a work as aesthetic is relevant when controlled by what is physically 
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there in the work. And he has said, in the vein of James and Dewey: “In fact, 
if there were only sensory material in a perception we should find that the 
experience was merely sensation, a mere aggregate of sensations. It is the seepage 
of meanings and memories into the sensation aggregate that coagulates the whole 
into what is properly called a perception. ... But ordinarily in perception there 
is a firm relevant core of sensation in which these meanings inhere.”** For 
Pepper no object is aesthetic in, by, or to itself, because the aesthetic object is 
perceptual. It is aesthetic only in relation to appreciators who must experience 
it with their perceptions. ‘The aesthetic work of art is, then, the collection of its 
relevant interpretations.’ This analysis is in keeping with Dewey’s in a passage 
quoted by Pepper: ‘‘A new poem is created by everyone who reads poetically. . . . 
Every individual brings with him . . . a way of seeing and feeling that in its inter- 
action with old material creates something new, something previously not exist- 
ing in experience.’ But in such a passage Dewey does not make clear what his 
general position would confirm—as finally worked out by Pepper—that the 
aesthetic object (which Pepper now prefers to call ‘the object of critical evalu- 
ation’’) is “the construct of all relevant perceptions generated by the control 
object” rather than any single perception; and is ‘“‘not limited to the perceptual 
content of a single perceiver” but “is obtained by a coéperative judgment result- 
ing from the judgments of many discriminating perceivers.”’* 

Jordan’s attempt to arrive at an ontological aesthetic object, safe from psycho- 
logical and social taint,®® would seem to bring more misunderstanding and provide 
less material for criticism than relativistic contextualism. But this is just the 
objection that Dewey’s opponents have against his approach. As John W. 
Yolton has spoken for them,® they think it puts too strict a limit upon artistic 
norms; that it is unlikely to give sufficient attention to style and artistry as 
such; being distracted from actual analysis of works by consideration of their 
social value. Dewey’s Art as Experience has been called abstract and general. 
And can his aesthetics do justice to the kind of artist who is not concerned to be 
a tribune of the people? It is felt that Dewey applies to all art a criterion that is 
drawn from only one phase of life and art. While it may be needful at this point 
in evolution to demand aid of art in the struggle to improve the human lot, does 
the need establish an aesthetic standard valid in itself? Cannot art stand alone as 
art? Is it not a social rather than aesthetic judgment that would apply the prag- 
matic test to all art? Such queries suggest that there are two paths by which 
general agreement could be reached. Either social problems should dictate the 
criteria of art, or each work of art should be appreciated apart, for what it is by 
itself; or, at most, in relation to other artworks. The anti-Dewey critic will 
grudgingly admit that to some art, dealing with broad social problems, Dewey’s 
view is relevant. But apply it to any “pure” art? 
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Nothing in art or life is so pure to the pragmatist that he cannot come at it in 
terms of other experience. How else come at anything thoughtfully? It is discon- 
certing that Dewey has seemed to reject the idea of a pragmatic aesthetics, when 
saying (in reply to Croce) that he would confine pragmatic theory to theory of 
knowledge.“ But in the Schilpp volume he had spoken approvingly of “an 
empirical pragmatic esthetics.”® At least there is a way of thinking about art 
on the part of Dewey and other pragmatists. It is tied up with a social theory of 
the self, according to which the growth of the individual depends upon social 
contacts. It follows that value is relative to the development reached by the 
individual-and-his-society. Then what is good or great in art may change or even 
be replaced by later work. The merit of any artwork is always exposed to re- 
assessment in relation to the social context in which it appears. This may be 
saying no more than that aesthetics for a pragmatist is relativistic. Even persons 
who do not cherish absolutism often hang back from this position because of its 
consequence that artists they admire may be relegated. That danger is not serious, 
however, when admiration is informed and critical. Lewis says: “truly esthetic 
values are criticized values, and the determination of them calls for some wisdom 
of life and a developed discernment.’’** Yet, as the context of taste is wider than 
it was, it is likely that at least some masterpieces of the past should be surpassed 
by works found to be more significant for a later and more knowing world. One 
may still be fond of earlier art. But to take time seriously and believe in progress 
makes it improbable that the best has altogether been said and done. Maybe it 
has in some respects. Then not to go back to it is our loss. If, however, Shake- 
speare and the Greek dramatists are not outdated, perhaps it is because they are 
still our contemporaries. Even the prehistoric cave painters. We may yet be on 
the verge of an age different enough, and enough further along, to require more 
advanced art. As Pepper says, a corollary to Dewey’s point “that art should get 
closer to living” is that “the art of one age cannot be vividly repeated in another, 
and, if the art of an earlier age appeals to a later, it is often for other than the 
original reasons. . . .”” This corollary, clearly indicated by Dewey, is developed 
by Abell who says that “our traditional individualistic approach to art”’ should 
be coordinated with ‘an equally possible social or cultural approach,” in a 
‘“‘psycho-historical point of view.’ 

The full anti-Dewey view is that good artworks, being individual and isolated 
entities, hold up through the centuries without variation, even when taken 
from one culture to another. But such a statement may well be a concealed 
definition rather than a description, a definition very likely without an actual 
denotation. What artwork has not varied within the context of human experi- 
ence? Who will show us one outside it? For Dewey an artwork is never chopped 
off from the conditions of its appreciation, any more than from the conditions 
of its creation. Thus, one of the tasks of the critic is to re-evaluate work of the 
past in terms of the orientations and valuations of the present. 
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Recognition of the fact that work of re-evaluation always needs to be done, 
would not commit Dewey to such a position as that of Franklin J. Matchette, 
who holds that “imperfection is of the essence of Relative existence.’’® For 
Dewey, the incompleteness and evil of the world does not imply a superior 
Absolute realm; but the opportunity and freedom, as well as need, to live and 
grow in the kind of experience which can become aesthetic; because our world 
leaves room for creative activity, and permits the kind of satisfaction that takes 
time and effort, with the chance of failure. Dewey would agree that ignorance 
accounts for much of man’s trouble; but not ignorance of an Absolute; rather, of 
the relative nature of the only reality experienced. His whole effort has been 
pitted against the cleavage in our culture, between actual life and its supposed 
antithesis in an Absolute where true wisdom and happiness reside. As his ex- 
change with Croce shows, for Dewey wholeness and coherence are the human 
achievement of aesthetic experience. Their extension to the universe is illegiti- 
mate, unless as an act of imagination whereby the universe itself is regarded as 
if it were a man-made whole, a work of art. Then to turn back and depreciate 
an earthly situation by comparison, is to delude oneself. Instead of trying to 
measure morality and well-being “in terms of proximity to the Absolute,” like 
Matchette,*° Dewey would gauge them according to criteria found within the 
shifting human scene; where we learn, by doing, to improve our ways of cooking, 
of making, of thinking and living together, as best we can. This is not to belittle 
the genuine idealism and intellectual ingenuity of Matchette’s Absolute-Relative 
Theory, or its long and honorable heritage. But that is the kind of position 
which Dewey has rejected, in favor of a more empirical approach. 

Dewey’s aesthetics may be too general to be scientific in Munro’s sense, but 
is at least co-scientific, in taking account of biology and the social sciences. 
Munro not only honors Dewey but says: ‘‘The diversity of sources from which 
aesthetics now derivesits information . . . makes the work of philosophical synthe- 
sis doubly needed.”’®? Dewey would not subordinate art to philosophy, however. 
He shares Munro’s dissatisfaction with abstract aesthetics, saying he has learned 
art not from philosophers but from Albert C. Barnes, from essayists and critics, 
and from what artists say about their work, together with what they do. 
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THE CONCEPT OF FUSION IN DEWEY’S AESTHETIC THEORY 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


About a third the way through Art as Experience, after duly deploring the 
frequent hypostatization of “beauty” into a hardened essence, Dewey ventures 
to define the term as “the response to that which to reflection is the consum- 
mated movement of matter through its inner relations into a single qualitative 
whole” (p. 130). That which is primarily indicated by this definition as the aes- 
thetic value is the “single qualitative whole,” which is to be vividly had in the 
immediacy of the experience present. ‘The purpose of esthetic art,” he writes 
further on, is “the enhancement of direct experience itself” (p. 320). 

With this central theme of Dewey’s aesthetics and his eagerness to bring it to 
the attention of his contemporaries, we are all of us familiar. But attention has 
not been drawn so emphatically to the underlying conceptions of “fusion” and 
“funding” through which an experience or a situation acquires just the unique 
character it has. For “the single qualitative whole” acquires this singleness of 
quality only by way of “the consummated movement of matter through its 
inner relations,” or, in other terms of Dewey’s, through the fusion and funding of 
the details entering into the experience. 

It could even be held that fusion and funding are the more primitive concepts 
for this aesthetic, since the single quality follows inevitably from the process of 
fusion and funding. Moreover, if one desires to make discriminations among a 
variety of unique aesthetic qualities, one can only do so by analyzing what has 
been fused and funded. Fusion is the bridge for this aesthetics between the 
utter uniqueness of the quality of an experience and the analysis or enquiry 
about it. If it were not that the quality of an experience consisted in the fusion 
of details which may enter into many other experiences, every quality would be 
insulated from every other beyond hope of interecommunication, and the intuition 
of quality would be ineffable in so complete a sense that no symbol could ever 
presumably have been suggested for it. 

So I wish in this paper to direct attention on these crucial concepts of fusion 
and funding. Both terms are common all through Dewey’s writings. Of the two, 
fusion is the more general term, and funding may be regarded as fusion which 
involves memory of elements coming out of the past. I think I am safe in saying 
that Dewey would not use funding of dated and articulated memory, but only 
when the memory elements give a tone and a trend to an experience—in short, 
fuse into its single total quality. 

It is a remarkable thing how few references to fusion and funding one finds 
in the indexes to Dewey’s chief works. He has much, of course, to say about 
quality, but never, so far as I have found, does he stop to write on the topic of 
fusion or funding. He used the concepts all the time, but never held them up for 
long and careful scrutiny. Suppose we try to do just this thing. 

To begin with, some typical passage in which he deals with quality and fusion 
will be convenient. Take the following: ‘I have previously noted that artist and 
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perceiver alike begin with what may be called a total seizure, an inclusive quali- 
tative whole not yet articulated, not distinguished into members... Even at 
the outset, the total massive quality has its uniqueness; even when vague and 
undefined, it is just what it is and not anything else. If the perception continues, 
discrimination inevitably sets in. Attention must move, and, as it moves, parts, 
members, emerge from the background. And if attention moves in a unified 
direction instead of wandering, it is controlled by a pervading qualitative unity; 
attention is controlled by it because it operates within it ... Not only must this 
quality be in all ‘parts,’ but it can only be felt, that is, immediately experienced. 
I am not trying to describe it, for it cannot be described nor even be specifically 
pointed out—since whatever is specified in a work of art is one of és differenti- 
ations. ... The permeating quality that runs through all the parts of a work of 
art and binds them into an individualized whole can only be emotionally ‘in- 
tuited.’ The different elements and specific qualities of a work of art blend and 
fuse in a way which physical things cannot emulate. This fusionis the felt presence 
of the same qualitative unity in all of them. ‘Parts’ are discriminated, not 
intuited. But apart from the intuited enveloping quality, parts are external to 
one another and mechanically related. Yet the organism which is the work of 
art is nothing different from its parts or members. It 7s the parts or members—a 
fact that again brings us to the one pervasive quality that remains the same 
quality in being differentiated. The resulting sense of totality is commemorative, 
expectant, insinuating, premonitory”’ (pp. 191-3). 

A good many of the characteristics of fusion and the quality it develops are 
exhibited in this passage. (1) First, it is clear that there is no actual difference 
between ‘fusion’ and the single quality that results from it. The process of fusion 
is not one thing occurring at one time and the resulting single quality another 
thing at a later time. The process of fusion 7s, in the very process itself, the quality 
fused: ‘The different elements and specific qualities of a work of art blend and 
fuse. ... The fusion is the felt presence of the same qualitative unity in all of 
them.” 

(2) The elements fused have all sorts of references—to the present, the past, 
the future, and the unconscious—“‘commemorative, expectant, insinuating.” 
The elements fused are not only those immediately present in the focus of con- 
scious attention, but those that come from any area of the “fringe,” and even 
from sources outside of what can be brought to conscious attention.* 

(3) The elements fused are themselves qualitative, and the quality of the fusion 
is an act of immediacy. “It [quality] can only be felt.’”” Dewey adds that fused 
quality cannot “‘be described nor . . . specifically pointed out,’”’ which is in some 
sense ridiculous since clearly he is quite successfully indicating it and doing well 
at giving some sort of description of it. Many philosophers when they approach 
one of their ultimate categorial elements delight in casting the halo of ineffability . 
about it. The unspeakability of the element, however, must be of a specially 
defined sort, since by some other sense of utterability they are presenting it for 
belief by means of speech. All Dewey evidently means by indescribability in this 
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passage is the character of ultimate immediacy. And he suggests that ‘intuition’ 
be stipulated to symbolize this sort of apprehension of immediacy. 

(5) Fusion of quality is a process which always has some duration and may 
spread over an extended period. In aesthetic experience it is likely to begin in 
“a seizure... not yet articulated.” But “if perception continues, discrimination 
inevitably sets in.” Though the unity of the quality remains, the elements fused 
become clearer and “emerge from the background.” Elsewhere the process of 
fusion is shown by Dewey to reside in a purposive act as in the artist’s act of 
creation, and a spectator’s act of critical appreciation. It follows that the qualita- 
tive unity of the purposive act allows not only of degrees of articulation of the 
elements fused, but of redistributions of these with different emphases on the 
focus. Moreover, an original seizure may be regarded later as in a way an error. 
“The outcome of discrimination will often be to convince us that the particular 
thing in question was not worthy of calling out the rapt seizure; that in fact the 
latter was caused by factors adventitious to the object itself” (p. 146). The 
singleness of quality intuited thus allows of certain changes of quality within its 
unity—such as degrees of articulation of the elements fused, various distributions 
of focus and fringe, even admission of error regarding relations of elements to an 
object referred to. In problematic purposive activity, for instance, it is the single 
quality that guides the process, correcting the errors (which do enter into the 
process to be sure) and confirming the successes. 

(6) It is the quality through the process of fusion that controls and determines 
the unity of a work of art, of an artist’s creative activity, indeed of any purposive 
activity, and ultimately and categorially the extent and boundaries of what 
Dewey calls a “situation.’”’ The passage quoted confirms the first statements, but 
the last are best exemplified in an important article to which he twice refers in 
Art as Experience entitled “Qualitative Thought.” Fusion thus acquires a cosmic 
significance for Dewey being the crucial agency for distinguishing one event from 
another. 

Some of these characters of fusion appear to be inconsistent with others. Let 
us name the characters simply. (1) Fusion is quality, (2) fusion (quality) has 
references or meaning, (3) what is fused is itself qualitative (and so fused?), 
(4) fusion is a single felt immediacy, (5) fusion (quality) is a process, may change, 
may be in error, (6) fusion controls an event, situation, process, and defines its 
boundaries. 

No. 1 appears self-contradictory, No. 4 appears contrary to No. 2 and No. 5, 
No. 3 seems to involve an infinite regression. Yet all of these characters can be 
found in the passage quoted. Granted that Dewey often writes impressionistically, 
and that the emergence of a new concept can perhaps only be indicated in some 
such way, the question is legitimate as to whether the concept is fact or fiction. 
If fact, the stressing of the concept is one of Dewey’s most notable contributions. 
But if fact, it is still not a very clearly defined or indicated one. 

Before going further, how new is this conception? For if it were limited to 
Dewey, this might be strong ground for questioning its factuality. But nearly all 
pragmatists of note do stress it in some degree—notably William James and 
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Bergson. Croce’s intuition is probably based on the same insight. Its first appear- 
ance in aesthetics, however, is possibly Baumgarten’s definition of aesthetic 
experience as clear but confused cognition. For the connotation of ‘confused’ as 
the opposite of ‘distinct’ is for Baumgarten very close to Dewey’s ‘fused.’ So 
the idea of fused quality has a respectable history. 

Can some clarification be given to remove the hovering contradictions in 
Dewey’s depiction of fusion? One possibility is that fusion is not a single concept 
but a cluster of concepts. Could a list of illustrations of fusions help? Let me try: 

(A) Fusion of sensations in immediate presentation such as the quality of a 
chord in music (fusion of C, E, G for quality of tonic triad) or of William James’s 
lemonade (fusion of sensory qualities of lemon, sugar, and water). 

(B) Fusion of ‘fringe’ with qualities in the focus of attention, such as the effect 
of context of sensory stimuli on a sensation in the center of interest—the charac- 
ter of an oblique line depending on its placement in a rectangle, for instance. 

(C) Fusion of before and after in the shifting focus of a ‘specious present.’ 
For instance, the fusions of past and coming pitches and rhythms in the hearing 
of a melody. 

(D) Fusion of memories with present sensations (funding). 

(E) Fusion of an extended scheme or form with the materials in the focus of 
attention which serve to unfold it. Writes James, “How comes it about that a 
man reading something aloud for the first time is able immediately to emphasize 
all his words aright, unless from the very first he have a sense of at least the form 
of the sentence yet to come, which sense is fused with his consciousness of the 
present word, and modifies its emphasis in his mind so as to make him give it the 
proper accent as he utters it’? (Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 253-4, Holt, 
1890). Same with form of a purposive act, compositional forms in art, etc., ete. 

(F) Fusion for recognition, as in the instantaneous recognition of a word or a 
face where it would be difficult to say what we recognize the object by. Same with 
an artist’s style. 

(G) Fusion for intuitive induction (hunches). 

(H) Fusion for emotional quality under emotional stress, as in fright, rage, etc. 

(I) Fusion in the absorbed perception of an aesthetic object. 

(J) Fusion of elements of a problem for guidance towards a purposive solution. 

Are these all the same thing? Or are some reducible to others? Are there still 
other forms of fusion? 

The simplest of these instances to deal with is the first, for here the situation 
is transparent. The elements fused are all present and easily controllable, and the 
fusion of them can be made or unmade in many instances at will. A person with a 
fairly discriminating ear can listen to a tonic triad as a single quality or as a 
combination of three distinguishable pitches simultaneously presented. He can 
listen to the three notes as fused or unfused or fused again. If he needs a little 
help, the notes may be played singly so that he senses clearly the specific quality 
of each. Then they can be simultaneously combined, and he can discriminate 
them in combination, and then he can relax (in some sense) and let the fused 
quality of the total chord register. The fused quality seems to be the easier, more 
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“natural” way of listening to the combination of its notes. To discriminate the 
specific pitches fused takes an effort of attention, or else training in discrimina- 
tion until one is familiar with the analysis to be expected. 

Moreover, the quality of a sensory fusion alters with the relative intensities 
of the qualities fused. A musical timbre was something of a mystery until experi- 
mental analysis showed that it consisted of nothing else than simultaneous 
combinations of pitches at various intensities but highly fused. A very discriminat- 
ing ear can analyze many timbres with considerable accuracy. But here the fusion 
is persistent and the analysis very difficult. Fusion seems to be the natural, easy, 
primitive mode of perception, and analysis the difficult mode requiring effort or 
training. That suggests that analyzed perception develops only under practical 
stress for the solution of conflicts in problematic situations. Analysis is the 
product of practical and cognitive perception. Fusion is the normal state of con- 
summatory perception. The organism is thus biased for fusion, and is driven to 
analysis only by the struggle for life and the avoidance of frustration. Then we 
may notice that, in man, sight on which he depends for most of his practical 
discrimination presents most easily the most analytically discriminating per- 
ceptions, and touch next. Hearing tends much more strongly to fusion, and taste 
and smell still more so, savors being very hard to analyze by most men. As for 
our internal sensations, these seem to be almost incapable of discriminating 
analysis. 

Fusion then seems to be the state of consciousness to be found unless a prob- 
lematic situation arises forcing discrimination and analysis to avoid pain and 
frustration. Fusion, accordingly, is not a process added to primitive elements 
generating a new supervening quality. Rather analysis is the added process 
breaking into a primitive fusion generating a discrimination of some of the 
elements lying in the fusion. The continuity of life is a gradation of qualitative 
fusions here and there broken into by articulated analyses and discriminations 
wherever practical exigencies require it. 

If this is the clue (and it complies with James’s stream of consciousness as 
well as Dewey’s contexts of experience) we begin to see our own way through 
the other illustrations of fusion, and find a solution for some of the apparent 
contradictions. 

First, it is not a self-contradiction that a quality is a fusion. The quality is 
what is immediately intuited as it is. At the same time the content of the quality 
is complex and related to many other things. The complexity and relatedness 
are registered in the quality and are what (on analysis) make it just the quality 
it is and not some other. When the quality is analyzed and discriminations made 
within it, then the connection of the discriminated elements with the quality as 
unanalyzed can be clearly traced. (The separate notes can be traced into the single 
unique character of the chord.) There would be a self-contradiction only if the 
experience of the single quality were at the same time the experience of discrimi- 
nated elements. But a discrimination of the elements of a quality is not the 
intuition of the quality itself. All that fusion denotes is the special connection 
between these two experiences, together with the observation that the elements 
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discriminated do not utterly vanish from existence when they return to the state 
of an intuited quality, since the quality intuited is observed to consist in the 
mutual qualification of the earlier discriminated qualities. 

The one correction of any great significance that seems to be needed in Dewey’s 
general treatment of quality and fusion has to do with his emphasis on the single- 
ness of quality. Actually the intuited quality will change with every change in 
the elements fused. But if the change is, proportionately to the other elements 
present, not great, we continue to speak of it as the same quality. We speak 
of the quality of lemonade remaining the same even though an increase in the 
quantity of sugar changes its quality. We say it is a sweeter or a sourer lemonade. 
Literally each change of sweetness is a change of intuited quality. In one passage 
Dewey acknowledges this fact in a startling phrase: ““A new poem is created by 
every one who reads poetically” (p. 108). When he insists so frequently that 
a work of art is bound together by its quality and this is what guides the artist, 
and the perceiver, and also the critic in seeking his judgment of it, a reader 
might well wonder what he could mean by the quoted statement. But, of course, 
strictly speaking not only every reader, but every reading creates a new quality. 
In fact, a new quality (and so far a new poem) is created in every specious present 
through the period of the one reader’s reading. But what holds these strictly 
speaking different qualities together is their qualitative similarity which on 
analysis turns out to consist in the constancy of the organization of elements 
fused. The fusion is always of elements in the organization, however changing the 
distribution and relative intensities of the elements in every specific fusion. 

As one reads the poem, the focus of attention is on the details of the specious 
present. But these details in the focus are related in their aesthetic organization 
with the details already read and with those yet to come. The details already 
read are funded into the present focus of attention, and expectancies are aroused 
for details yet to come. As the focus of attention slides across the total organi- 
zation of the poem, the specific fusion differs in quality at each moment. But 
part of the quality of the fusion at each moment is in the quality of the total 
pattern of the poem gradually being revealed and progressively thickening in 
expectancy until finally confirmed at the conclusion of the reading. On a later 
reading the total quality of the pattern is completely present at every stage of 
the reading, but the specific quality of the moment constantly changes with a 
redistribution of the relative vividness of details. 

In sum, the singleness of quality Dewey emphasizes so much is the quality of 
the total pattern, which fuses into the indefinite variety of specific qualities of 
immediate perceptual appreciation. Again, there is no inconsistency if the process 
of fusion is faithfully described exactly as it occurs. Both statements turn out 
to be true: that a well made work of art is controlled by a single quality, and that 
every perception of a work of art is different in quality from every other. 

The solution of the paradox becomes clear, however, only after the discriminat- 
ing analysis of the elements that were fused in the qualities referred to. There 
appears on analysis to be a determinate set of details organized in a determinate 
pattern. The totality of these details as integrally related in the pattern is funded 
into every aesthetically attentive perception of the work. This phase of the 
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qualitative intuition of the work remains constant and is a single controlling 
quality for the relevancy of details in the work. At the same time each specific 
intuition of the work has a different focus and fringe which generates a different 
specific quality for every intuitive perception. But all of these specific qualities 
are controlled and accounted for by the controlling quality. 

This distinction between controlling quality and specific intuited quality will, 
I believe, take care of most of the remaining inconsistencies hovering in Dewey’s 
exposition. 

The concept of singleness of quality is ambiguous. It can mean either the single- 
ness of the controlling quality or that of the specific intuited quality of a moment 
of immediacy. The singleness of the former is consistent with the multiplicity 
of the latter. So in respect to the former, the latter may change, may even be in 
error. And in respect to the latter, the former has a controlling function deter- 
mining what is or is not relevant to a situation or a purpose or a problem. 

As for the list of illustrations of fusion, and the question as to whether there 
are one or several kinds, the distinction between a controlling and a specific 
quality would appear to me to supply an adequate answer. In some of these 
illustrations the one is dominant and in some the other, and in some there is a 
balance. These differences of emphasis seem adequate to account for the different 
characters of fusion in the series of examples. For instance, in emotional fusion 
the specific quality is stressed; in the hunches of intuitive induction, the control- 
ling quality is stressed; in the appreciative perception of an aesthetic object, the 
two are balanced. ' 

What about the threat of an infinite regress, if every quality is a fusion? 
The fusion of a fusion, of course, provides no problem and is easily confirmable 
by inspection. There is no question that an instrumental timbre is a fusion, 
nor that a tonic chord on a piano is a fusion of three tones with piano timbre. 
Better still, an orchestral effect is ordinarily a fusion of different instrumental 
timbres. Every fusion is a fusion of qualities and the qualities fused are often 
demonstrably fusions. The interesting question is whether there are simple 
elemental qualities that are not fusions. This is a very interesting question, in 
fact, and has far-reaching implications. The immediate intuition of unanalyzable 
elementary sense qualities like sweet, salt, a determinate color, or a determinate 
pitch, are not decisive. To immediate intuition many timbres and odors appear 
elementary and simple which by indirect evidence can be shown to be complex 
fusions. It is possible that the elementary sense qualities of our discriminanda 
schemes (as Tolman calls them) are themselves fusions of qualities for which we 
lack the psychological and physiological mechanisms for discrimination. But by 
extrapolation, it could still be argued that there must be subliminal elemental 
qualities to fuse into the qualities of the sensations we intuit as elementary. 
There is, however, another possible hypothesis. That is that atomic qualitative 
elements are never reached, but that qualities are intrinsically fusions of field 
structures which interpenetrate and that in fact a fusion is precisely a qualitative 
record of a cosmic field, which may receive a quantitative analytical description 
in terms of physical and physiological units. This sort of idea is Deweyan too, for 
whom the ‘knowledge’ of an event and the ‘having’ of it are complementary 
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aspects. Still more characteristic of him is the insistence that the qualitative or 
the aesthetic is not detached from life or physical events, but that the two are 
intimately entangled with each other, and that each is revelatory of the other. 
So, I am here suggesting that his fertile concept of fusion is coextensive with that 
of quality and enters into every event that quality does. 

Dewey concludes his essay on “Qualitative Thought” with a paragraph that 
contains these words: “I have touched, as I am well aware, only upon the fringes 
of a complex subject. But in view of the general neglect of the subject, I shall be 
satisfied if I have turned the attention of those interested in thought and its 
workings to an overlooked field. . . . The gist of the matter is that the immediate 
existence of quality, and of dominant and pervasive quality, is the background, 
the point of departure, the regulative principle of all thinking” (Philosophy and 
Civilization, Putnam’s, 1931, p. 116). 

We are still ‘‘on the fringes of the subject,” but Dewey has indicated the 
“dominant, pervasive quality” of the problem, and it only remains for us to 
follow his lead. 





COMMUNICATION IN DEWEY’S AESTHETICS 
GEORGE BOAS 


It is interesting that as the science of aesthetics has developed, it has become 
increasingly preoccupied with the problem of communication. In classical times 
few, if any, writers bothered about this problem for they seemed to take it for 
granted that a work of art transferred an imitation of nature from artist to 
spectator. What an imitation of nature was again seemed to worry none of the 
surviving writers of antiquity. Either the phrase was perfectly clear to them 
or else their arts seemed representative enough to justify the theory. Moreover 
they were more interested in literature than in the other arts, and the literatures 
which they studied were written in only two languages, both of which were under- 
stood apparently by all men of learning. When Renaissance aestheticians began 
to write about poetry, it was again taken for granted that poetry had but one 
purpose, usually moral edification, and it might well be said to be a communica- 
tion of moral ideas. This theory too had its difficulties, but they were not such 
as to make men ask whether a work of art communicated something or did not. 
The great narrative and satirical and didactic poems were obviously transferring 
something or other from author to reader and so were the great frescoes, em- 
blematic paintings, illustrations to books, and portraits. That something was 
easily translated into words which were prose. Again there is now no way of saying 
whether this unanimity was attributable to the practice of writers and painters 
or whether convention was strong enough to prevent any doubts about its 
relevance to fact. 

One may risk the guess that increasing anti-intellectualism of such seventeenth 
and eighteenth century writers as the followers of Montaigne, the pious sceptics, 
the Libertines, the Enthusiasts, the Rousseauists, and the late eighteenth century 
mystics and mystagogues, may have intensified the taste for obscurity of ideas 
and for clarity of “feeling.” The vogue of horror, of which the Gothic novel is the 
ordinary example, is a pretty definite indication that some members of the 
reading public were more interested in an emotional thrill than in any set of ideas 
which could be articulated in verifiable sentences. Like Catherine Morland who, 
it will be recalled, “had no objection to books at all, provided they were all 
story and no reflection,” people in general seem to have become addicted to 
literature which did not express ideas. It is perhaps not extraordinary that there 
were also increasing numbers of writers who provided what such readers wanted. 
But similar things were going on in painting. When landscapes began to appear 
without banditti, languishing maidens, knights on white horses, ruined temples, 
the picture itself seemed to contain all that was required of it. The banditti, 
maidens, knights, and temples may have been an incitement to literary reflection, 
may have evoked sentiments which were not purely pictorial, however distant 
they were from the anecdotal incidents of earlier pictures. But the landscapes 
even of Gainsborough could never have seemed like moral reflection on, for 
instance, the beauty of poverty or even the more attenuated nature-worship of 
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the Lake poets. I should not like to say that the pathetic fallacy ceased to be 
committed abruptly, as if the community of artists were all suddenly converted 
to common sense. On the contrary, I realize that it took over a century for 
painters to set down what they thought they were seeing objectively and letting 
whatever emotion was to be stimulated by the sight arise of its own accord out 
of the painting. Similarly in poetry, the sharpening of the image was not achieved 
at once, but was the culmination of a long series of experiments expounded in 
an equally long series of manifestoes and critical essays. But, be all that as it 
may, the time arrived when aestheticians and the public could stand before a 
picture or read a poem and ask (a) what does it mean and (b) need it mean 
anything? 

The paradox of the situation was that as the literary and visual arts grew less 
“meaningful” or more unintelligible, music and dancing and even architecture 
became more meaningful. The early ballet was at best narrative, but before the 
art of dancing reached 1952, it had become argumentative. We have all seen 
ballets “expressing” the tragedy of the Mexican peon, the frustration of sexual 
instincts, the conflict between urban and rural culture, the downfall of the 
capitalistic system, and the rivalry between Christianity and Paganism. We have 
heard music which tells stories, paints landscapes, and expresses philosophic and 
religious theories. We have read into architecture all sorts of philosophic, or at 
least ideological, meanings, mystical unions with native materials, racial or na- 
tional aspirations, economic collapse, all being found in the shapes, height, 
spread, the very stone and wood used to build a building. Hence it would be 
folly to assert that the problem of communication at the present time arises from 
the unintelligibility of all the arts. On the contrary, if its source lies in works of 
art at all, and I do not say it does, then it will be found largely in literature and 
painting. 

The problem recurs constantly in Dewey’s Art as Experience. Perhaps because 
of its author’s close association with Dr. Albert Barnes, Dewey’s main preoccupa- 
tion seems to be with painting rather than with music or architecture or dancing. 
And yet he is not slow to generalize his experience of paintings and to transfer 
his generalizations to the other arts. Now few would deny, if they have had the 
opportunity to visit the Barnes Foundation, that its collection is not given over 
to literary paintings, to paintings which have some narrative intention or 
edifying purpose. If ever there were a group of paintings which were complete in 
themselves, it is these. That they represent Painting in some transcendental 
sense seems highly dubious to me, in fact downright false. They are a selection 
made by the taste of one man, and by a man whose taste was far from being 
eclectic. It is quite understandable that a person who had spent over three 
quarters of a century trying—in vain—to make his ideas clear, should have 
asked himself precisely what such canvases were trying to make clear. That 
they were not trying to transmit anything clearly does not seem to have occurred 
to Dewey; that there is no reason why any artist, whether painter or not, should 
communicate anything other than his work of art to anyone else certainly did 
not occur to him. Let me list the passages in which he speaks of communication: 
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(1). Because the objects of art are expressive, they communicate. I do not say that 
communication to others is the intent of an artist. But it is the consequence of his work— 
which indeed lives only in communication when it operates in the experience of others. 
If the artist desires to communicate a special message, he thereby tends to limit the expres- 
siveness of his work to others—whether he wishes to communicate a moral lesson or a sense 
of his own cleverness. Indifference to response of the immediate audience is a necessary 
trait of all artists that have something new to say. But they are animated by a deep con- 
viction that since they can only say what they have to say, the trouble is not with their 
work but those who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not. (p. 104) 

(2). The artist works to create an audience to which he does communicate. In the end, 
works of art are the only media of complete and unhindered communication between man 
and man that can occur ina world full of gulfs and walls that limit community of experience. 
(p. 105) 

(3). Every art communicates because it expresses. It enables us to share vividly and 
deeply in meanings to which we have been dumb, or for which we had but the ear that 
permits what is said to pass through in transit to overt action. For communication is not 
announcing things, even if they are said with the emphasis of great sonority. Communica- 
tion is the process of creating participation, of making common what had been isolated and 
singular; and part of the miracle it achieves is that, in being communicated, the conveyance 
of meaning gives body and definiteness to the experience of the one who utters as well as to 
that of those who listen. (p. 244) 

(4). Men associate in many ways. But the only form of association that is truly human .. . 
is the participation in meanings and goods that is effected by communication. The expres- 
sions that constitute art are communication in its pure and undefiled form. Art breaks 
through barriers that divide human beings, which are impermeable in ordinary association. 
(Ib.) 

(5). Expression of experience is public and communicating because the experiences ex- 
pressed are what they are because of experiences of the living and the dead that have 
shaped them. It is not necessary that communication should be part of the deliberate intent 
of an artist, although he can never escape the thought of a potential audience. But its func- 
tion and consequence are to effect communication, and this not by external accident but 
from the nature he shares with others. (p. 270) 

(6). It is by activities that areshared and by languageand other means of intercourse that 
qualities and values become common to the experience of a group of mankind. Now art is 
the most effective mode of communication that exists. For this reason the presence of 
common or general factors in conscious experience is an effect of art. (p. 286) 

(7). The possibility of the occurrence of genuine communication is a broad problem. . . . 
It is a fact that it takes place, but the nature of community of experience is one of the 
most serious problems of philosophy—so serious that some thinkers deny the fact. The 
existence of communication is so disparate to our physical separation from one another and 
to the inner mental lives of individuals that it is not surprising that supernatural force 
had been ascribed to language and that communion has been given sacramental value. 
(p. 334) 

(8) Art is a more universal mode of language than is the speech that exists in a multitude 
of mutually unintelligible forms. The language of art has to be acquired. But the language 
of art is not affected by the accidents of history that mark off different modes of human 
speech. .. . The differences between English, French and German speech create barriers 
that are submerged when art speaks. (p. 335) 


Here are a set of assertions which contain a whole aesthetics. Let us see whether 
they can be simplified and reduced to a few which might be fundamental. 

1. Artistry is communication. 

2. Communication is making an experience common to two or more people. 
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3. This experience is that of “meanings,’’ qualities, and values. 

4. It need not be intentional on the part of the artist. 

5. It is culturally universal and thus accessible to people of any tradition. 

That there is an art of communication, it would be foolish to deny. Exposition, 
argumentation, narration, and description, to use the categories of the older 
books on rhetoric, may be achieved with varying degrees of success in almost 
all the media and forms of artistry. Similarly there might be an art of making 
one’s experiences common to all, using the word “experience” in Dewey’s 
technical sense. But there is also an art of concealment, an art which society 
necessitates quite as much as it does that of communication. This also need not be 
intentional. Dewey’s playing upon the words communicate and communion 
would seem to one reader at least to indicate his democratic bias, the desire, 
so clearly expressed in all his writings, to believe that society is a union of people 
in which barriers are broken down and the isolation of the individual is bridged, 
the gulfs and walls of which he speaks filled and destroyed. As a matter of cold 
fact no society, except possibly certain tiny groups living on isolated atolls or in 
mountain villages, is so unified as all that, regardless of the arts which may be 
practiced in them. Are there not people whose whole happiness in life is found 
only in preventing others from knowing behind what walls they live and others 
who deliberately cloister themselves and build a smaller society of their own? 
The taciturnity of the legendary Pythagorean is a better symbol of some of 
our activity than the communion of the democrat. Even Dewey’s “experience” 
must include the experience of other men’s works of art, and how frequently do 
we have to use them and their vocabulary to rebuild ourselves, not so that others 
may understand us as we are but that they may remain in ignorance of what we 
are? Moreover are there not arts whose only reason for being is the passing on 
of ritual, arts whose ceremonial purpose may be communion with God, but surely 
not with other men? Finally, the audience—the thought of which an artist can 
never escape—may be himself; he may be trying to clarify his own ideas, his 
own emotions, his own frustrations and repressions and aggressions for himself 
with nobody else in mind. 

But even if we suppose communication to be the making common of an experi- 
ence, whether deliberate or not, the possibility of such communication depends 
upon a community of symbolism—not necessarily speech—which in turn could 
grow out of only unity of artistic practice, similarity of experience, and natural 
similarity of people. But these are just what we lack. The gap between fifth 
century Greek and Romanesque sculpture cannot be filled by any consideration 
of the undeniable fact that both were religious and both made by men. Even 
today the classicist would find Romanesque sculpture either barbaric or naive. 
To find common standards for both, one has to pass beyond their subject matter, 
their material, their symbolism, and think only of their line, rhythm, mass, etc. 
Such abstractions are common in contemporary aesthetics, it is true, but they are 
successful only to the extent that they remain abstract. They thus never exhaust 
the content of any work of art and inevitably give rise to the false separation 
of matter and form. 

Moreover, when there are two people there is always more likelihood of mis- 
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comprehension than of understanding. For one man’s experience is what it is in 
part because it is his and not that of someone else. The gulfs and walls are not 
only actually existent but a necessary condition of there being any self at all. 
When the self can overflow the gulfs and walls and merges with society in general, 
the self ceases to exist. I am not the first to point out that our very awareness of 
being selves may arise from our consciousness of there being others. But if that 
theory has any truth in it whatsoever, there is at least one experience which can 
never be shared, namely that of being oneself. I do not pretend to say whether 
this is worth preserving or not. The fact is that some people, and not the stupidest, 
have thought it was worth preserving, have thought that it was the nucleus of our 
system of values, the core of our ethical and religious problems. It is an experi- 
ence which colors much of contemporary art, both pictorial and literary. One’s 
estrangement not only from God but from one’s fellow men, one’s loneliness, 
one’s uniqueness are surely not discoveries of anyone living today. They have 
been felt at least from the advent of Christianity in the Occident and of course 
much earlier in the Orient. Strive then as one will to communicate in Dewey’s 
sense of the word, one will be frustrated in certain areas. 

That the arts can communicate meanings, qualities, and values is much less 
doubtful. That they must or should is more so. Society today is so heterogeneous 
and in such a state of inner conflict that the communication of these things is 
certainly necessary. No one facing the ethical problems of this century would 
advocate less communication. But this is a social problem and not necessarily an 
aesthetic problem. It may turn out that the experiences which are communicated 
by art and are thus shared by others will become so ritualized that their pri- 
mordial meaning and quality and value will disappear. In fact, that is just as 
likely as that they would be conserved. The languages which are used in religious 
services perforce take on an archaistic quality after many centuries which 
obviously they could not have had when they were first used. But that quality is 
precisely what makes them seem religious to many participants in the services in 
question. The meanings of a Jewish service which is recited in Hebrew or a Catho- 
lic service which is recited in late Latin clearly cannot be made common until 
the languages are translated. So the meanings of Byzantine painting or of Ameri- 
can Indian symbolism require translation before an outsider can apprehend them. 
Is it actually possible in the present state of affairs to construct a common sym- 
bolism in terms of which all human values can be translated? If the actual con- 
flicts which give our society the complexion which it has can be ironed out—and 
that is extremely doubtful—then it may someday become possible for Dewey’s 
program to be realized. But that day is not at hand and the best that we can 
hope for is tolerance. Members of a given social group can certainly transmit 
their meanings and qualities and values to one another. But sometimes the 
social group is formed to oppose another social group. We have an analogy to 
what I am talking about in a hierarchical society. Courtly art is in strict opposi- 
tion to peasant art; members of the courtly society may admire peasant art but 
they do not admire it in the same way as peasants admire it; similarly the peasants 
may admire courtly art but not as courtiers do. When we take up folk art today, 
we do not turn into folk. We are playing a role. But the history of taste shows 
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us almost countless examples of the revaluation of values and the reinterpretation 
of works of art which alone keep those works alive. 

That communication can come about, though the artist does not intend to 
communicate, is all too true. Modern psychiatric practice has shown us that even 
in our cleverest attempts at concealment we give ourselves away. If Dewey 
means that something is communicated whether the artist wishes to communi- 
cate it or not, he can be believed without criticism. But what is communicated 
depends in that case on what the spectator sees. And that depends on how much 
he knows. But he will have to know a great deal more than art. He will have to 
know psychology and cultural anthropology at a minimum. All that knowledge 
is applied to the work of art. Its data are expressed no doubt through the work 
of art and expressed unintentionally by the artist. But if the communication 
thus expressed is the differentia of art, then artistry becomes one of those un- 
conscious activities which are closer to what used to be called instinct or nature 
than to intelligence. Could Beethoven’s Grosse Fuge have been produced in such 
unconsciousness? Only after Beethoven had so completely absorbed his technique 
that he needed no longer to think about it. But when he began to compose he 
obviously kad to learn the “rules” of classical composition. Learned processes, as 
Dewey knew, drop into unconsciousness after they are learned. Artists vary in 
their ability to absorb a technique which satisfies them throughout their lives, 
There are some who correct and revise year after year whereas others seem able 
to satisfy themselves with almost their first draft of a poem or musical composi- 
tion or painting. But a glance at their manuscripts or notebooks or sketch-books 
will suffice to show that the idea of expression as something spontaneous and 
“natural,” the outpouring of an unfettered soul, is pretty close to nonsense. 

The universality of artistic communication is again a noble ideal but in actu- 
ality does not exist. Here again the history of taste is convincing proof that 
it is only through reinterpretation that we accept exotic or antique art. It was 
not so long ago that the Jarves Collection was appreciated, when it was not 
ridiculed, only as of historical interest. The pictures in it were interesting as 
evidence for the evolution of painting. Oriental art was similarly thought of as 
curious, fit for a virtuoso’s cabinet but not for an art collection. Think of what a 
man living a hundred years ago would have said before a Paul Klee or for that 
matter what he did say before a Cézanne. But why should universality be any 
better than particularity? What is this strain in Dewey, of all men most opposed 
to Platonism in his epistemology, which makes him yearn for general under- 
standing? Is there not something to be said for the observation that what all 
men share in common is that which is least valuable? Universality would neces- 
sitate abstracting from a set of experiences that which particularizes them; if a 
number of experiences are really universal they must have lost their location in 
time and space, their identification with the person who possessed them, their 
orientation in the society in which they were enjoyed, their purpose, their origin, 
their very quality and tone which make them what they are. We often hear of 
love as a universal emotion. But one does not simply love; one loves a real flesh 
and blood and dated person, a person of certain character and appearance and 
manner and charm. The love of Hector and Adromache, of Odysseus 
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and Penelope, of Alcestis and Admetus, are all to be sure cases of conjugal love, 
but what an impoverishment of particular events it is to say that what they have 
in common is what we value them for, or what the individuals in love with each 
other found so moving in the experience! Did Penelope wait for the return of 
Odysseus ten years because she was in love or because she was in love with 
Odysseus? Was Odysseus just an object of love and thus the embodiment of a 
universal quality, or was he Penelope’s husband, not identifiable with either 
Admetus or Hector or Lord Byron or Casanova or even Jean-Jacques Rousseau? 

If I have chosen as the subject of this paper a topic which raises so many 
doubts in my mind, it is not because I either dislike or fail to admire Dewey’s 
very important work. Art as Experience is one of the few books in aesthetics which 
contribute something new to our understanding of the arts. But it is also an 
example of a book which is written by a man who saw something in artistry which 
others had not seen and then proceeded to generalize from that. Some art is surely 
experience as Dewey used that term and the art which is experience is as clearly 
discussed and as persuasively presented as a reader could desire. There is scarcely 
a sentence in it which is not provocative and challenging. But oddly enough in 
Dewey’s case, the fact that we use the word “art” in a variety of senses raised no 
questions in his mind. He seems to have accepted its univalence and to have 
proceeded from there to develop his theory. When a man of his ability commits 
so strange an error, we may as well all be a bit hesitant to construct general 
theories of aesthetics. We would do better to move forward step by step assuming 
nothing that we are not forced to assume. 
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With the death of Benedetto Croce a long period in Italian aesthetics has come 
to an end. It will not seem strange to show a coincidence between the passing of 
a man and the end of a particular cultural cycle, when one remembers that up 
to the very last months of his life Croce continued to exercise among his fellow 
citizens a deep influence because of his advanced age and great knowledge, and 
that he had personally advised, guided, and criticized every philosophic writing 
which appeared on the Italian horizon. 

During the years of fascism, much of the reverence and obedience paid to the 
Neapolitan philosopher was due to the definite stand he took in the political 
situation. It followed that many scholars who would have disagreed with the 
philosophy of the master were disinclined to do so because of their common 
political ideas. This fact should not be underestimated if one wishes to under- 
stand recent Italian thinking and criticism. Many of us still remember what 
Croce represented during those sad years of Fascist domination, and sometimes 
an innate aversion to metaphysical idealism has been moderated only because of 
respect for one of the very few representatives in Italy of spiritual and cultural 
liberty. 

After the war, however, Italian philosophical thinking sought to regain the 
time lost, and so appeared more explicit in its disagreement and in its criticism, 
which turned against the aesthetic dictatorship of Croce. But still the writings 
of this great old man continued to appear in Italian publications, first in the 
Quaderno della Critica, in Schede, and in the Spectator (a review published by his 
daughter Elena). He continued to proclaim his philosophical ideas and to warn 
and censure whoever in Italy took a position against idealism and against the 
“dogmas” which he had confirmed during his long philosophical career. Hence I 
affirm today, after the grave loss our country has had in the death of this phi- 
losopher, that we can speak of the conclusion of this period of Italian aesthetics 
in which philosophical idealism dominated without opposition. 

I believe it is not necessary for me to review for the reader of this Journal 
the aesthetics of Croce, about which Frederic Simoni has already written fully,’ 
and which is well known everywhere. Nor do I consider it convenient to take 
into account philosophers like Gentile who are still anchored to a transcendental 
metaphysics quite remote from our thinking. I would prefer to consider especially 
those authors whose works have seen the light during the last fifteen years and 
who can be roughly divided into three distinct groups: (1) those who followed in 
the wake of Croce and who wanted, but did not know how, to detach themselves 
from the teachings of the master: among these must be placed Flora, Ragghianti, 
Bottari, some architects like Pane, Zevi, and S. Vitale; and the musicologist, 


* Translated by Mrs. Henry Hunt Clark. 
1 Frederic 8S. Simoni, ‘Benedetto Croce: a Case of International Misunderstanding,”’ 
JAAC, XI, 7-14. [See also articles by Croce and Gianturco in the same issue. (Ed.)] 
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Parente. (2) Those who, after abandoning Croceanism, still held to the canons of 
Germanic formalism, especially those of “pure visibility.” In this group I name 
Lionello Venturi, Marangoni, Brandi, and Longhi; these are, in part, followers 
of the American, Bernard Berenson, who has lived in Italy for at least fifty years 
and is considered by many as an opponent of Croce (3). Those philosophers who, 
like Calogero, openly opposed the doctrines of Croce, but remained partly within 
the orbit of a moderate idealism; or who, like Abbagnano, embraced existential- 
ism; or, like Galvano della Volpe, drew near to empiricism; or, like Tagliabue, 
to phenomenology. 

No one in Italy, for the reasons we have explained, wished to abandon Croce’s 
methods entirely. Few could work directly from the standpoint of gestaltism, 
or of linguistic analysis, or of the psychology of art, as do scholars across the 
ocean. Italy lacked almost entirely a naturalistic approach to art like that of 
Santayana, or a scientific approach like that of Dessoir; it lacked any attempt, 
like those of Munro and Souriau, at comparative aesthetics or an analysis of the 
relationship between the different arts. This can? be explained by the fact that 
Croce neglected music and the visual arts. Meanwhile the idea of the unity of 
the arts flourished among scholars of painting, music, and architecture (Zevi, 
Pane). Also there was no attempt at application of symbolic logic to the study 
of art; no one followed the advice of Whitehead, who said: “I suggest that 
symbolic logic, that is to say, the symbolic examination of patterns with the use 
of real variables, will become the foundation of aesthetics.’ 

Little attention has been given to a few isolated scholars whose ideas did not 
spring directly from Croce. This perhaps explains why Italian aesthetics is so 
little known abroad, and how neglected are those studies of art criticism which 
deserve attention and praise although they remain fixed by Crocean philosophical 
premises, or by a German formalism reached through the medium of Croce. 

Taking into consideration the present situation of Italian aesthetics and art 
criticism, one must keep in mind two facts: first, in the period between the two 
wars, the importance placed on the theories of Croce by the sector of criticism 
called “Hermetic.” This trend in criticism has been typical of the Italian men- 
tality. It was likened by Croce to stylistic criticism, which he considered a 
younger sister to the decadent “pure poetry,’”* and a form of irrationalism. The 
other fact essential to an explanation of Italian aesthetics is the low esteem in 
which Croce held the technical datum. Technique, which he defined as “external 
technique,” had for him no place in the examination of a work of art, whereas 
‘<nternal” technique was synonymous with the work of art itself, and was there- 
fore reabsorbed by “intuition,” an expression not otherwise analyzed. Thus the 
relationships between technique and intuition are eliminated, and all value is 
taken away from research into the nature of the expressive means in each form 
of art. 

These premises must be known in order to understand the starting-point of 


2 For an attempt in this direction, cf. G. Dorfles, Discorso tecnico delle arti (Pisa, 1952). 

3 A. N. Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York, 1947), 130. 

4 Cf. B. Croce, ‘“‘Ragioni della disistima per la poesia pura,’? Quaderni della Critica, No. 
9 (1947), 3-6. 
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an investigation like that of Calogero. Though opposing Croce, he could not 
free himself from this distinction between the two kinds of technique. They help 
explain also the work of Gargiulo, who was one of the first to oppose these con- 
cepts, and to consider calmly the functions of expressive means and technique 
and the real consistency between them. 

The research in aesthetics by Gargiulo (whose writings on aesthetics have ap- 
peared in many reviews and have now been gathered into a posthumous volume’) 
is based essentially on a decided opposition to idealism, and focuses attention 
on the study of expressive means. These means, according to Crocean theory, 
should not receive the slightest attention, since they are merely material steps to 
the sublime, ideal play of art. On the contrary, they are analyzed by Gargiulo 
as distinctive media which each art possesses to manifest itself precisely and 
autonomously, thus liberating itself from that pretended unity which would 
frequently force it to an unnatural companionship; they form the linguistic 
substratum without which the object and the aesthetic figure could not have been 
constructed. He would not admit the possibility, always proclaimed by Croce, 
of a precedence of the intuitive phase over the perceptive phase. The latter was 
always undervalued by the Neapolitan philosopher, but Gargiulo describes it 
with great attention, showing the perceptive-expressive element as the funda- 
mental basis of art. Art is united through its medium with that which is to be its 
greatest outward capacity; it cannot be vital and manifest while unexpressed, 
or until incarnated in its own proper means. 

Gargiulo is definitely opposed to every idealistic vagueness, whether derived 
from Croce or Gentile; he opposes “sentiment,” which Gentile placed at the 
base of pure subjectivity in his philosophy of art.* He does not admit the pos- 
sibility of separating an ideal, intuitive expression from its material externaliza- 
tion, from its incarnation in the related medium. Art for Gargiulo is not “life 
as art.’”’ He opposes Spirito’s “life as art,” in which the aesthetic moment be- 
comes identified and therefore annulled in the existential one. For Gargiulo, art 
has a reality sufficient in itself, a concrete reality which exists through the 
technical fact; in the related expressive media, the work of art finds its true, 
unique, tangible manifestation. Thus Gargiulo eliminates too sharply the pos- 
sibility of an “artistic embryo” whose vitality, even though not yet expressed, 
is maturely completed. It is important to underline the fact that the aesthetics 
of Gargiulo, developed during the full power of Croceanism, displayed a coura- 
geous and efficacious position, which had too little following or recognition. 
Gargiulo, it is true, did not know how to finish the construction of a homogeneous 
system which might serve to frame the various art families, separated by dif- 
ferences in their means of expression. He did indeed insist on the “resistance of 
material media,’”’ which would lead to a differentiation of the art families; but 
unfortunately he took into account only Alain’s system—the most misty, murky, 
and equivocal of fine arts systems, instead of other systems which were more 
concrete and coherent. 

5 Alfredo Gargiulo, Scritti di Estetica (Florence, 1952). Edited by M. Castiglioni, Le 
Monnier. 

6 Giovanni Gentile, Filosofia dell’arte (Milan, 1931). 
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Nevertheless, the problems raised by this critic, who is constantly preoccupied 
with being outside his own time, place him as one of the few Italian scholars 
who advanced beyond his time, although he was often ingenuous and inexact 
in his methods. 

Another philosopher, Adelchi Baratono,’ after leaving the school of Croce be- 
came actively opposed to idealism. In 1934 he entered the lists to battle against 
the reduction of art to an expression of feeling or sentiment. Baratono tried to 
locate in the moment of form-existence and in perceptible expression the be- 
ginning of every work of art. He therefore considered images and sentiments 
as effects, not causes, of artistic technique. He considered the beauty of nature 
(which can be reached through intuitive experience) as the first step in that 
search which achieves its end through artistic technique; through practical ex- 
perience. In this way he likens the beauty of art to the beauty of nature. Thus 
artistic sentiment and the concrete content of art are conceived as effects of a 
perceptible, technical elaboration, in which the value of the sensory, material part 
of a work of art prevails over its intuitive, idealistic quality. 

Starting from sensation,* which Baratono conceives as the first moment of our 
experience, an immediate coincidence between the existent and the sensible, he 
attributes to it the power to increase and add to what is given by experience. 
Art thus acquires the possibility of an internal order, ‘“The law of form as beauty 
in itself.” In this proposition there is a glimpse, unfortunately not carried through 
to its conclusion, of the possibility of conceiving form as endowed with organic 
autonomy, as existing in itself, capable of propagating itself; of metamorphosis; 
of identifying itself with a content which does not exclude the need of metaphysi- 
cal superstructure. Art, Baratono affirms, should be obedient to the needs of 
form, which can then develop according to its own law of life and growth, of 
which the artist is merely the interpreter.’ Here naturally arises the danger of 
considering the artist as merely the obstetrician of the artwork, as the one who 
merely interprets what is already a “Form Idea,” platonically immutable. This 
is perhaps the greatest danger of the form concept proposed by Baratono. Other 
parts of the aesthetics of Baratono could have been usefully developed, but they 
remained merely suggestion and supposition. The same is true of his researches 
in technique and in phonetics. He saw that language had a value in itself and 
believed that language should be both semantic and non-semantic. 

In Galvano della Volpe, aesthetics attained a more decisive approach. From 
the time of his youthful essay,!° he has struggled against idealism and for an 
aesthetics more bound up with sensation. These ideas have been focused recently 
in what he defines as materialistic aesthetics." Here he tries to solve through 


7 Adelchi Baratono, Jl Mondo Sensibile: Introduzione all’Estetica (Messina, 1934), Prin- 
cipato; Arte e Poesia (Milan, 1945), Bompiani. 

8 Cf. Baratono, Per un occasionalismo sensista (1941). 

° Cf. Baratono, ‘“‘Naturae arte” in Rivista di Filosofia (1930). 

10 Galvano della Volpe, Fondamenti di una Filosofia dell’espressione (Bologna, 1936), 
Meridiani Editrice. 

11 Galvano della Volpe, ‘‘I problemi e il metodo di un estetica marxista,’’ J/ Pensiero 
Critico, No. 2 (1951). And also: “I presupposti critici di un’estetica materialista,’’ Studi 
Filosofici (1947). And Crisi critica dell’estetica romantica (Messina, 1941), D’Anna. 
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Marxism some of his early philosophical requirements. In his recent essay on 
verisimilitude in the film,” della Volpe attempts to evaluate and point up the 
rationalist conception of verisimilitude. On this he bases a critical analysis of 
cimematic language, in opposition to the romantic attitude of subjectivity. 
Technique is for him the essential moment of the artistic fact. In his polemic 
against the idealism of Croce and Gentile, he has often tried to undermine its 
romantic components; he has sought to vindicate the individuality of art in 
opposition to its cosmic aspects, to stress its finite character as contrasted with 
nebulous infinity. Art thus becomes for him an intellectual problem, finite, em- 
pirical, temporal; not something apart from the temporal and from history. 
The aesthetic moment becomes identified with the moment of knowledge, thus 
acquiring the existential character of judgment, which is valid for the artist’s 
creative expression as well as for the enjoyment of its fruits. In this way we recog- 
nize the essential value of the existent in art, but keep it distinct from all ir- 
rationality. 

His theory of the existential as applied to art approaches that of the Italian 
scholar, Nicola Abbagnano, who even more decidedly identifies art with tech- 
nique, recognizing that to accomplish an artistic entity it is necessary to produce 
an object of art, a technical fact. Abbagnano"™ affirms technique to be the mo- 
ment of realization of the work of art; the moment in which, realizing himself in 
the form of pure sensibility, the artist gives reality to the object in the same act. 

Along with the cognitive existentialism of della Volpe, and the existentialism 
of Abbagnano, we must mention also the curious position taken by Ugo Spirito, 
who in his volume, Life as Art,"* tends to identify art with all of life. Then who- 
ever seeks art must understand man, not only as artist, but as himself a work of 
art. Art thus becomes resolved into a didactic position. To confuse aesthetic 
life with the life of art is sufficiently risky; if there is no art without existence, 
existence is not enough to create art. A philosophy of art should not fail to dis- 
tinguish values from existing facts. 

After the systems of Croce and Gentile, and the unsteady attempts ended by 
the disappearance of Gargiulo and Baratono, comes the author of the most solid 
and complex of recent aesthetic doctrines, Guido Calogero.'® While declaring 
his absolute independence from Croce and Gentile, he has not entirely abandoned 
an idealistic basis for some of his most unusual aesthetic concepts. He tries to 
divide aesthetic experience into two distinct parts; one reserved for aesthetic 
contemplation, the other given to the actual construction of art. This allows him 
to analyze more deeply the intuitive moment, which he distinguishes from the 
expressive moment, in disagreement with Croce. He cannot avoid the Crocean 
position enough to free himself from the idea of internal and external technique, 
so dear to the old master; he cannot alter the concept of the intuitive moment, 
which he still keeps as something dwelling in the realm of Ideas, thus weakening 


12 Galvano della Volpe, ‘‘Il Verosimile filmico,”’ Rivista del Cinema Italiano, No. 1 (1952). 

13 Nicola Abbagnano, “L’arte e il ritorno alla Natura” in Introduzione all’Esis- 
tenzialismo. Cf. Esistenzialismo Positivo (1948) by the same author. 

4 Ugo Spirito, La Vita come Arte (Rome, 1941). 

18 Guido Calogero, Estetica Semantica Istorica (Turin, 1947) Einaudi. 
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his investigation of the technical, semiotic, and psychological elements in art. 
Nevertheless his ideas are among the most capable of development. His essential 
principle is “‘patho-eidetic consciousness” ; that is, the union of feeling and imagi- 
nation. Here the intuitive moment is fulfilled in lyrical equilibrium. He dis- 
tinguishes semantic from non-semantic arts according to the presence or absence 
of the semantic element in the emotional-imaginative structure of art. In the 
visual arts the eidetic, non-semantic element prevails; representation is direct 
and not through a medium. In the literary arts, the eidetic-semantic prevails; 
expression is indirect, and must be translated into symbolic, expressive language. 
In music the semantic, non-eidetic prevails. Here it is equally indirect and repre- 
sentation is absent. These clear distinctions between the various arts are based 
on the technical peculiarities of their language. Among the emotional elements 
is what Calogero calls “lyric equilibrium,” through which one arrives at the work 
of art. Abbagnano has since discussed the dialectics of feeling and imagination, 
aesthetics, lyrical equilibrium, the semantic and non-semantic, and the ways of 
translating various types of lyrical motive through semantic and lyric metaphor. 
These show how Calogero is trying to free himself from the transcendentalism of 
Gentile and from the lack of a phenomenology of art in the aesthetics of Croce. 

Crocean “intuition” can no longer be identified with “expression,” but rather 
with the “feeling-image,” with patho-eidetic consciousness. When any interest in 
practical achievement is suspended, aesthetic contemplation is attained. Such 
contemplation will not find immediate artistic expression; hence it cannot be 
identified with Crocean intuition. It must be found through translation into the 
semantic signs of language, in the literary and musical arts; or through repre- 
sentation in the visual arts. The main fault to be found in Calogero is his at- 
tempt to distinguish between internal and external technique; this laid him open 
to Croce’s errors. It is obvious that technique in the full sense of the word must 
include both kinds of technique. Both are intimately bound up with the work 
of art, leaving out only those purely extrinsic and manual perceptions which do 
not deserve to be called technique. Even Calogero ends by saying that between 
external and internal techniques there is a constant opposition, so that at last: 
it is impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

An entirely different approach to aesthetics is that of Antonio Banfi. In 
Principles of a Theory of Reason (1926)'* and in The Life of Art,” he tried to 
reconcile Gentile’s transcendentalism with a more concrete view of artistic reality, 
through a phenomenological evaluation of the elements of the arts. Instead of 
a completely formulated theory, Banfi offers a method which enables the scholar 
to aim at a philosophical aesthetics. According to Banfi, the basic principles of an 
aesthetic phenomenology are to be found in the autonomy of subject’ and object, 
understood as the “identity of the ego and the world.” Banfi thus revalues ex- 
perience, which nevertheless remains deduced from a systematic principle. 
Psychological experience, being transposed to the intuitive plane, is resolved into 
style; the creative moment is integrated with the realization of the work of art. 
Psychological research must therefore be replaced by a transcendental phenom- 

16 Antonio Banfi, Principi di una teoria della Ragione (Milan, 1926). 

17 Antonio Banfi, Vita dell’arte (Milan, 1947). 
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enology, so that one may analyze the relations between life, art, and other 
forms of the spirit. Spiritual experience does not, however, exhaust the field of 
experience in general; beyond this is the unlimited realm of the natural.'* This 
includes problems of the artist’s personality and relationships of space, time, 
form, light, culture, and society; these, however, are not within the sphere of 
art. 

The importance of Banfi has been especially great in the educational field. 
A number of students of aesthetics have come from his school at Milan, where he 
occupied the chair of aesthetics after his predecessor, G. A. Borgese, had left 
for America. Among his students are Enzo Paci, Luciano Anceschi, and Remo 
Cantoni. 

According to Enzo Paci, whose special field has been in theoretical philosophy, 
we face again, in contemporary aesthetics, an ancient, naturalistic urge. (This 
can be seen in Herbert Read.) Some biological, physiological, and semiotical 
research is needed, but this does not make the spiritual liberty of art a prey to 
positivism. Nature, the unconscious, the image, the symbol—these are ideas 
which it is hard today to put aside.'® When we criticize the aesthetics of “natural 
beauty,” we often fail to take into account that the distinction between natural 
form and art form is not a distinction between two substances. They are different 
moments in the universal interrelationship; the continuation in us of nature’s 
formative process, which in man becomes symbol, expression, and language.”° Art 
therefore seeks new forms, new figures, new harmonies, closer organic relations, 
and more coherent harmony.” In his volume on existentialism and historicism,” 
Paci identifies art with form, a form which is immutable, unapproachable from 
the outside, and therefore unsharable. Only through the awareness of its in- 
communicability can we participate in art. Art is therefore, paradoxically, the 
communication of the incommunicable. However, this metaphysical character 
of art becomes identified in the direct value of form; of art as knowledge of the 
individual, whereas philosophy is knowledge of the universal. All apprehension 
of an artwork is also execution, and execution is an attribute of the substance of 
art. Whereas philosophy endeavors to change the world through knowledge, art 
changes it through the interpretation of an unknowable form. In aesthetic form, 
then, one can find a resolution of the dualism between the One and the Many. 
In a more recent work by Paci,” art is identified with myth, which becomes posi- 
tive, and as a form becomes value. Aesthetic form coincides with truth, and is 
at one time formation”; it is form which creates and recreates new life every 
time that it is executed and revived. It remains with its expressions in time, but 
is continually renewed. Art, by definition, is founded on the universal structure 
of nature and cannot live if it is not actuated in physical nature. At the same 


18 Antonio Banfi, “‘I problemi di un’estetica filosofica,’’? La Cultura (1933). 

19 Enzo Paci, ‘‘Arte e Metamorfosi, Aut Aut, No. 5, 442. 

20 Enzo Paci, Aut Aut, No. 10. 

21 Enzo Paci, ‘‘Organicité e concretezza della Forma Estetica,’? Aut Aut, No. 11, 420; 
and see on this subject also my article ‘‘“Ritmo e Proporzione’”’ in No. 7 of the same magazine. 

22 Enzo Paci, Esistenzialismo e Storicismo (Milan, 1950), Mondadori. 

23 Enzo Paci, Fondamenti di una Sintesi Filosofica (Milan, 1951). 

24Qn the concept of “formation’’ and Gestaltung, see Dorfles, Discorso Tecnico, 25. 
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time it is something more and something less than nature: nature is synthetic, 
but aesthetic construction is analytic; it must choose one way out of many. 

Luciano Anceschi has specialized on the study of poetry and criticism rather 
than philosophy. In a juvenile essay on the Autonomy and Heteronomy of Art,” 
he made a critical examination of Banfi’s phenomenological rationalism. The 
concept of pure poetry was emphasized in this first work. Poetry should be 
studied by recognizing its particular style motives, and it should therefore be 
placed in the same category with other literary forms (including criticism). This 
idea is opposed to the distinction made by Croce between lyricism and “‘litera- 
ture”; the latter of which Croce considered as outside the aesthetic group and 
without genuine “lyric” qualities. Another attempt of Anceschi was to reinstate 
within his critical system certain pseudo-concepts, so as to revive the theory of 
“genres” such as art-prose, essays, lyrics, etc. He aimed at poetic reform, and 
at attaining a system of aesthetic thought which should enrich Italian idealism 
with analytical experiences obtained from other literary cultures. (See his essays 
on Eliot, Pound, Aranguren, Paulhan, D’Ors, etc.)** Particularly notable is his 
polemic with Croce,” against whose attacks he defended his ideas on the im- 
portance of critical style and the actual function of genres. He discussed and 
sharply criticized “undiscussable truths’ of Croce’s system, such as the identity 
of art and beauty, the restriction of art to the purely aesthetic moment (in Croce’s 
sense”), the elimination of the problem of the various arts, the misunderstand- 
ing of the relation between art and technique. All these attacks hit their marks. 

Another young Italian writer on aesthetics, Guido Morpurgo-Tagliabue, ex- 
presses his philosophical ideas clearly in a recent volume entitled The Concept of 
Style,® to which he adds as subtitle, Essay on the Phenomenology of Art. In the 
title itself he implied two assumptions which recur in his thinking: the identifica- 
tion of art and style, and the penetration of stylistic phenomena in their aesthetic 
and artistic aspects. In examining the phenomenology of beauty and of art, 
he discards the idealistic conception of art for a more coherent and technical 
concept of art. 

According to Morpurgo-Tagliabue, the greatest defect in the Crocean aesthet- 
ics is to have identified expression and intuition, without having considered 
that expression coincides with the perceptual element. Expression is an element 
which cannot be separated from sensory perception, whose reality is technical 
and existential. Intuition is an ideal moment, far from the complete work of art, 
valid only in so far as it is a moment of promise. It can be transformed into style 
only through being embodied in a tangible expressive medium, illustrating a style 
which can be technically documented. Here many recent philosophers have erred 


25 Luciano Anceschi, Autonomia ed Eteronomia dell’arte (Florence, 1936) Sansoni. 

26 Luciano Anceschi, Civilta delle Lettere (Milan, 1945); Eugenio d’Ors e il Nuovo classi- 
cismo europeo (Milan, 1945) Rosa e Ballo; T. 8. Eliot, Z/ Bosco Sacro, with an introductory 
essay by L. Anceschi (Milan, 1946) Muggiani; ‘‘Paulhan o dell’ambiguita delle lettere,”’ 
Aut Aut, No. 10, 298. 

27 Luciano Anceschi, ‘‘Nota a Croce’’ in Idea della Lirica (Milan, 1945). 

27a That which Croce labelled as ‘‘the aesthetic moment’? of the spirit. 

28 Guido Morpurgo-Tagliabue, Jl Concetto dellc Stile (Milan, 1951) Bocca; and also 
“Estetica” in Annali della Facolta di Filosofia (Milan, 1951) Vol. IV. 
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in identifying aesthetics with art. According to Tagliabue, the aesthetic must 
be understood only in its etymological significance, as the sensible, perceptible 
aspect of representative organization. Art arises only where a given style brings 
certain emotional results. Art as aesthetic, then, is style realized through tech- 
nique, but its specific, artistic meaning consists in the resulting ‘‘poetic’’; that is, 
in the inventive revelation of moral values. 

Tagliabue identifies expression with the material manifestation, the “thing- 
ness” which Souriau had defended in his system of the arts?®; which cannot be 
separated from the perceptual act, including all individual representation. Re- 
garding this point I would like to mention that the term ‘perception’ is not 
sufficient to indicate the real character of sensible knowledge, or to confirm and 
establish the concrete and existent in art. It only transfers into psychological 
terms the factual data which have their raison d’étre outside all sensory docu- 
mentation. Nevertheless, it was doubtless opportune for Tagliabue to bring up 
this point, since he wished to minimize the importance given by Croce and his 
followers to the case of a creation which is still quite unexpressed; which lives 
only in a hypothetical “intuitive moment,” and has not as yet achieved concrete 
fruition as a stylistic phenomenon. Naturally Croce could not accept such a posi- 
tion*®; his replies confirm his lack of interest in the problem of style and tech- 
nique in art. 

Morpurgo-Tagliabue’s theory of aesthetics is definitely based on the concept 
of style, which has to mediate between the aesthetic and the poetic, between 
perception and imagination, between technique and emotion. After having tried 
to clarify the concept of style, he goes on to define the ethical function of art; 
also the importance and value of artistic emotion. The pleasure of art is at this 
point identified with a “psychological destruction.” Art has within itself a nega- 
tive, destructive, and catalytic element. This idea needs further clarification as 
to its historical aspects. On the other hand, the author insists too much on certain 
psychoanalytic interpretations; here his aesthetics is colored by existential 
nihilism, very different from his clear investigation of style. 

Criticism of the visual arts and of music has likewise been influenced in Italy 
by the Crocean doctrine. One has just to consider the writings of Parente, Mila, 
Pannain, and Gavazzeni. Much has already been written in this Journal con- 
cerning Massimo Mila.*! Other music critics, such as Malipiero, Pannain, Dal 
Fabbro, and Gonfalonieri, can only be mentioned by name as their works are 
mainly concerned with technique, and they seldom treat philosophical problems. 
Giannandrea Gavazzeni, a well-known orchestra conductor and composer, is 
the only one of them to go into the two fields of music criticism and aesthetics. 
In his little book on Words and Sounds® he analyzed with much finesse the rela- 


29 Etienne Souriau, La correspondance des arts, (Paris, 1947) Flammarion. 

30 Cf. B. Croce, ‘‘Schede,”’ in Lo Spettatore Italiano, VI (1952), 247: ‘‘I have already 
stated in regard to an Italian book on aesthetics that to mistake the intuition about which 
I speak for perception is merely to substitute one for the other, and to have not understood 
the problem at all.” 

31 Elio Gianturco, ‘Massimo Mila and Present Italian Aesthetics,’? JAAC, XI, 15-20. 

32 Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Parole e Suoni (Milan, 1946) I] Balcone. 
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tions and possible interferences between the arts of sounds and of words. He 
considers certain forms of poetry as adapted to musical setting; he discusses the 
sound value of words, of musical rhythm, and of rhyme in poetry, but without 
entirely giving up an idealistic point of view toward art. 

In the criticism of the figurative visual arts, Italian scholars have been drawing 
decidedly closer to Germanic trends (Fiedler and Hildebrand); but through 
Croce and Venturi,* or through a more direct application of the criticism of 
Berenson. They have not failed to study French formalism (Souriau and Focillon) 
and the Englishman, Fry. Analyzing the work of these critics, we see that their 
method is the result of a mixture of idealism and formalism. Some of them, like 
Venturi and Longhi, withdraw more from idealism; while others, such as Rag- 
ghianti, Zevi, and Pane, remain more closely attached to it. Some enclose them- 
selves in the misty vapors of the theory of empathy, or, like Brandi, in Sartre’s 
existentialism. 

Carlo Lodovico Ragghianti has tried to apply Croce’s aesthetics in his art 
criticism, which wanders through many fields, from the history of medieval art 
to modern painting and architecture. Ragghianti begins with idealistic assump- 
tions about the nature of art as an absolute synthesis of form and content. He 
excludes from his analysis of a work of art all referential, psychological, and 
psychoanalytical elements, all of which he violently derides. He insists on the 
abolition of all cultural formulas which try to distinguish such fictitious “en- 
tities” as Renaissance, Naturalism, and Baroque. Ragghianti hurls his darts 
against the association theory of Lotze and the theories of Lipps, Volkelt, and 
Rieg],** and the works of Heyl. He attacks in particular the psychological, semi- 
ological, and analytical approaches of these writers. The same can be said of his 
criticism of the theory of empathy. Ragghianti takes also from Croce the dis- 
tinction between poetry and literature, and applies it to the visual arts. He differs 
from the master, however, in considering all relation of art to sentiment as in- 
tolerable in the analysis of a work of plastic art. He frees himself in this way from 
identifying the art object with any factors of a psychological or sentimental 
order, preceding or juxtaposed with the appearance of its formal elements. He 
does not realize that sentimental elements can be minimized in criticism, but 
recognized as important in the psychological motivation of art. Ragghianti 
dismisses too easily, with the charge of positivism, all studies of the relations 
between art and psychology, art and technique, art and science, as well as the 
idea of the partial conditioning of a work of art by its medium, as in modern 
architecture, which has achieved so many expressive qualities through the use of 
new materials. 

In his most recent attempt** to estimate the categories of time and space, 
Ragghianti cites the contribution made by the cinema to his ideas on criticism. 


33 Cf. B. Croce, ‘‘La Teoria dell’arte come Pura Visibilita’”’ in Nuovi saggi d’estetica 
(Bari, 1920); L. Venturi ‘‘La Pura Visibilita e l’estetica moderna’ in L’Esame (1923); 
B. Berenson, Pittori Italiani del Rinascimento and Estetica, etica e storia nelle arti della 
rappresentazione visiva (Florence, 1948). 

4 C. L. Ragghianti, Commenti di Critica d’arte (Bari, 1946) Laterza; Miscellanea minore 
di critica d’arte (Bari, 1946). 

35 C, L. Ragghianti, L’arte e la Critica (Florence, 1951) Vallecchi. 
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In “Cinema as a Figurative Art,” he considers the film as to its value in repre- 
sentation and its lack of originality. Here he goes far from Croce, as Morpurgo- 
Tagliabue has recently noted.** Through his insistence on the character of suc- 
cession, temporality, and historicity, he slips into a conclusion which has very 
little to do with the idealism of Croce, that of regarding time as more concrete 
and spiritual than space. Moreover, he does not realize that the time succession 
he invokes in analyzing the fruition of an artwork is essentially existential, having 
nothing to do with the idealistic non-chronology to which Croce refers the “in- 
tuitive moment.” 

Not far away from Ragghianti’s position is that of Cesare Brandi, one of the 
most sensitive Italian art historians, whose critical interest reaches into the 
fields of modern visual art and music. Brandi also stems from Croce, but he breaks 
in two the double term “‘intuition-expression.” For ‘intuition’ he substitutes 
two terms: the “constitution of the object” (which includes the knowable sub- 
stance) and the “formulation of the image” (the latter being without existential 
status, entirely pure and formal). However, by so doing, Brandi does not sepa- 
rate himself very much from the idealistic formulas, which he shades with ex- 
istentialist coloring.” 

Brandi, like Ragghianti, rejects Lessing’s distinction between time and space 
arts. He analyzes spatio-temporal composition as proper to the plastic arts also. 
He does not distinguish clearly between the existential-cognitive element and 
the formal-phenomenal element in the same category. However, availing him- 
self of his versatile formula ‘the constitution of the object,” he makes a far- 
reaching analysis of art from the painting of Duccio di Boninsegna to that of 
Picasso; from the cinema to architecture.** The various manifestations of repre- 
sentation appear as metamorphoses of the constitution of the object: so in 
Cézanne and in metaphysical Italian painting a negative constitution of the 
object is verified. Abstract painting tends to suppress the object and the con- 
stitution as well, being concerned entirely with the modes of form; it thus makes 
an error opposite to that of 19th century painting, which tried to formulate the 
object without constructing it, deriving it instead directly from nature. 

The history of art is identical with the history of taste, according to Lionello 
Venturi, who is well known in America as one of the major critics and historians 
of art. To distinguish taste from genius, Venturi uses Croce’s distinction be- 
tween poetry and literature; he identifies genius with poetry and taste with 
literature.*® The artist’s taste is distinguished from genius, which represents the 
moment in which taste becomes poetry; that is, creativity. Venturi is deeply 
colored by the aesthetics of Croce; he conceives of art as that which cannot be 
repeated and is individual; this theory comes directly from Croce. However, he 
modifies this Crocean idea by admitting that the social, religious, and technical 
factors, which accompany and condition the work of art, are partly responsible 


36 Cf. the essay by Morpurgo-Tagliabue on the subject of Ragghianti’s book, L’arte e 
la critica: ‘‘L’evoluzione della critica figurativa contemporanea,’’ Belfagor, 6 (1951). 

37 Cesare Brandi, Carmine o della Pitiura (Florence, 1947) Vallecchi. 

38 Cesare Brandi, La Fine dell’Avanguardia e l’arte d’oggi (Milan, 1952) La meridiana. 

39 Lionello Venturi, Histoire de la critique d’art (Bruxelles, 1938) [Published in English as 
History of Art Criticism (New York, 1936) Dutton]; Pretesti di Critica (Milan, 1929). 
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for the essence of the work itself and help explain it. The artwork thus lives in 
a dialectical relationship between poetry and structure. From this standpoint 
he derives the concept of art history, not as a sequence of isolated monographs 
but as a living tissue where the relationships between individuals and artistic 
civilizations are to be sought. 

While in Croce the separation between poetry and technique is complete, in 
Venturi it is less definite, even if he does not entirely free himself from the idea 
that all the arts are fused into a single lyric principle. In his critical studies 
Venturi has applied the theory of “pure visibility,” and inserted them into the 
system of Croce. In analyzing the definitions of taste held by a number of 
artists, Venturi pays particular attention to certain technical elements, included in 
the scheme taken from Germanic formalism. These are regarded as ways of connect- 
ing the generic concept of art and the single work of art which is stylistically 
unique. He thus recognizes the value of psychological and technical research, but 
only in so far as it is a means of interpreting the taste of the artist.“ Venturi in 
his turn falls into the bonds of idealistic subjectivity, when he maintains that 
pure visibility becomes the vision of a state of mind rather than of an abstract 
form. In his work on the Taste of the Primitives," he asserts that “when the 
artist feels himself to be in a state of mind filled with moral seriousness and as- 
piration toward the infinite and universal, with the adoration of the true believer 
he gives himself entirely to what he must create; he merges himself in the whole.” 
Here we are again in a typically mystical and romantic atmosphere. 

The work of another noted historian of art has slight interest from the aesthetic 
point of view; but Matteo Marangoni in his Know How to See (a book which has 
had wide circulation in Italy) shows the error of all criticism which leans on the 
illustrative content of the work of art. For Marangoni the only legitimate method 
is that which analyzes form; and such analysis can make use of all the means 
taken from “pure visibility” and from empathy without injuring its efficacy. 
If language is an art in itself criticism cannot be other than interpretation of 
language: that is, of words, rhythms, sounds, and nothing else.” 

I would like to make brief mention of the critical work of Roberto Longhi, 
who is known especially as a historian of ancient art, but who has never directly 
faced aesthetic problems. It is easy to find in him also ideas derived from the 
Crocean conception of criticism; for example, that the work of art cannot be - 
explained or justified by analysis of the historical-cultural moment.* In a recent 
essay,“ he has gone still farther in saying that “the work of art is never alone; 
it always has some relationship.” The work thus loses its splendid isolation, and 
so ends the “myth of the masterpiece, incommunicable and incomparable.” 
Longhi thus goes from being a Crocean to being an historicist; criticism and art 
history become for him the recovery and actualization of the past. A work of art, 
according to this conception, can never be considered as complete and definite; 


40 Lionello Venturi, Introduzione alla storia della critica d’arte (Florence, 1945) and ‘‘Croce 
e le arti figurative,’’ L’arte, No. 3 (1934). 

41 Lionello Venturi, Jl Gusto dei Primitivi (Bologna, 1926) Zanichelli, 235. 

42 Matteo Marangoni, Saper Vedere (Milan, 1948: Eleventh ed.), Garzanti. 

48 Roberto Longhi, Piero della Francesca (Milan, 1946) Hoepli. 

44 Roberto Longhi, ‘‘Proposte per una critica d’arte” in Paragone, No. 1, 1950. 
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it will keep on being further completed from time to time, through those who see 
it through the ages and examine its characteristics critically. In this way criticism 
will acquire a creative function aside from the historical and scientific; the work 
of art will regain life, not only in the mind of the observer, but also through the 
work of the critic who interprets it according to new needs and the taste of his 
time. 

I believe I have passed in review, though briefly and approximately, all or 
almost all of those whose voices have been raised in regard to aesthetics in 
Italy during the last twenty years. After Croce and Gentile, who now belong to 
the past, and after the two older men, Gargiulo and Baratono, among the other 
philosophers who have recently passed on, I must at least mention the 
names of G. A. Borgese and V. Arangio-Ruiz, both authors of works on aesthetics. 
Calogero; Della Volpe, and Morpurgo-Tagliabue are the only ones to be con- 
sidered as of the present generation, and as having given tangible proof of a 
systematic and positive philosophy of art. To the other names already mentioned 
—those of Ragghianti, Brandi, and Venturi—we must add those of the musicol- 
ogists mentioned—Mila, Gavazzeni, and Pannain; also, in literature, those of 
Flora, Macri, Bo, and de Robertis. There are many others who are not so much 
philosophers as critics, and as such would enter only incidentally into this 
panorama. 

What, then, is the actual position of aesthetics in our country? It is that of 
a progressive departure from the doctrines of Croce. However, the detachment 
should not be considered as complete or absolute, because the “mental habit” 
of almost all our philosophers and critics is conditioned by what I would like to 
call an “idealistic language.” This language may have little to do with the con- 
cepts expressed, but nevertheless has its roots in a particular style, in a verbal, 
literary, and spiritual heritage from whose premises it is difficult to break away. 
Hence it is hard for us to accept what comes from other—perhaps more vital— 
currents of international thought. 

Opposed to this idealistic language, some of us today are trying to combat it 
in order to add to Italian culture a much larger range of interests and of intel- 
lectual and philosophical requirements. It is for this reason that during the last 
two years an Italian journal, Aut Aut, has tried to establish exchanges of ideas 
in aesthetics between our most open-minded spirits and the thinkers beyond the 
Alps and across the ocean. Our attempts to assimilate this new, and for us remote, 
philosophic language—I refer especially to linguistic analysis, the psychology 
of art, symbolic logic, pragmatism, etc.—are for the present embyronic. But we 
hope that within the next few years some of our younger and more open-minded 
students of aesthetics will be ready to take their part in the dialogue with those 
distant but vigorous voices, and that this brief summary may have helped to 
acquaint American scholars with the long, serious, and often very keen investiga- 
tions recently undertaken in Italy in the field of aesthetics. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE CONCEPTS OF TASTE AND ART 
(In memory of Francisco Mirabent) 
FERMIN DE URMENETA* 


On May 5, 1952, the eminent aesthetician, Francisco Mirabent Vilaplana, 
died in Barcelona. This paper, devoted to a study of his aesthetic ideas, is in- 
tended as a tribute to the high quality of his writings and his teaching at the 
University of Barcelona. 

Professor Mirabent was born in Vilanova, near Barcelona, on November 21, 
1888. He did graduate work in the Universities of Barcelona and Madrid, and 
obtained his doctorate in the latter in 1927. His thesis was distinguished with 
the highest prize for that year and was immediately published with the title, 
La estética inglesa del siglo XVIII.1 Among the important contributions of this 
work is an enthusiastic defense of the philosophical character of aesthetics,— 
aesthetics as “a philosophy of the beautiful,” to use his own words (p. 3). Worthy 
of special attention, also, is his analysis of the leading eighteenth century English 
aestheticians, Addison, Alison, Gerard, Hogarth, Home of Kames, Hume, 
Hutcheson, Reid, Reynolds, and Shaftesbury, along with innumerable penetrat- 
ing insights—so concisely phrased that often they run the risk of escaping 
notice—on the work of English philosophers of all times. In no small part, 
Mirabent’s high regard for English philosophy was determined by the close 
connection he saw between this philosophy and “the Catalonian school of Com- 
mon Sense” to which he belonged. Says Mirabent, “In contrast with other 
philosophies which have had a direct influence upon Spanish thinkers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, English philosophy has had little reper- 
cussion among us if one excepts the Catalonian school founded by Marti d’Eixalé, 
a school which attained its highest peak in the excellent work of Francisco Xavier 
Llorens (1820-1872), whose spirit is still alive in the University of Barcelona. 
Llorens’ teachings were permeated by spiritualism—which was uncommon in 
his time—and were deeply indebted to English philosophy, especially of the 
Scottish School” (p. 12-13). Then, after a reference to his teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, José Serra Hunter, through whom he considered himself 
connected with the Catalonian school, Mirabent continues, “From the start 
of my studies I have been attracted to the investigation of English thought. 
But, while such attraction may have been caused by the aesthetic emotions I 
have felt in the museums of London, by my admiration for England’s political 
achievements, or my sympathy with many aspects of the British way of life, no 
prejudice has biased my investigation. Aiming at a serene exposition, I will feel 
gratified if this brief essay—insignificant as it is—is found to be in tune with the 
tradition of the Catalonian school of philosophy, which—I repeat—has so many 
points of contact with English thought. Keeping in mind the many differences 


* Translated by Manuel Olguin. 
1 Ed. Cervantes, Barcelona, 1927. 
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between these two philosophies, it is nevertheless possible that the investigation 
of what they have in common will help us to define the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the Catalonian people in regard to the rest of the Hispanic community” 
(pp. 13-14). 

For some years after the publication of La estética inglesa del siglo XVIII— 
approximately from 1927 to 1936—Mirabent shared Serra Hunter’s chair at 
the University of Barcelona in a probationary capacity (Profesor Auziliar). Dur- 
ing this period he prepared and published what is perhaps his best book, De la 
belleza: Iniciacién a los problemas de la estética, disciplina filosdfica.2 According 
to the appraisal of Sanchez de Muniain, this work is “the most complete and 
perhaps the only truly interesting Spanish study on the relations between artistic 
and natural beauty . . . one of the rare Spanish treatises on theoretical aesthetics 
which can be called profound and scientific.’ 

Besides the above-mentioned books, Mirabent wrote—especially in the last 
ten years of his life—many brief monographs, articles for national and foreign 
periodicals*—such as the Revue d’Esthétique'—and addresses to philosophical 
congresses which gained him the distinction of being appointed a member of the 
Permanent Committee on International Philosophical Congresses.* A detailed 
enumeration of this production is precluded because of considerations of space, 
but we cannot forego mention of his steady and solid contributions to the Revista 
de Ideas Estéticas, which can be classified as follows: 


A) Essays: ‘“‘Estética y filosofia’’ (no. 1); ‘‘Los valores estéticos y el juicio del gusto”’ 
(no. 2); ‘‘Naturaleza y arte”’ (no. 4); ‘‘Sobre la repeticién en estética”’ (no. 5); ‘Reflexiones 
sobre la forma’’ (no. 10); ‘‘Profundidad y claridad’’ (no. 11); ‘‘¢Es el paisaje un estado del 
alma?” (no. 17); ‘“‘Reflexiones sobre el genio artistico’’ (no. 19); ‘‘La estética y el huma- 
nismo” (no. 25); ‘Sobre el método en estética’”’ (no. 26); ‘‘Apuntes para una teorfa de la 
sintesis estética”’ (no. 27). 

B) Critical notes: ‘Dos poetas (P. Valéry and P. Claudel) y la estética” (no. 4); ‘‘Dela- 
croix 0 la inquietud de lo estético’’ (no. 7); ‘‘A propésito de Bergson” (no. 8); ‘“‘Una inter- 
pretacién del trentismo en estética” (no. 12); “Un ensayo norteamericano sobre Goya”’ 
(no. 18); ‘‘Estudios sobre el barroco’’ (no. 20); ‘‘Dos ensayos de Ernst Cassirer’’ (no. 21); 
“En el bicentenario de Goethe”’ (no. 30); ‘‘Sobre un artfculo de Richard Mueller-Freinfels” 





2 De la bellesa. Iniciacié als problems de l’Estética, disciplina filosdfica, Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans, Barcelona, 1936. Many chapters of this work were translated by the author from 
Catalonian into Spanish, and with some amplification or revision published as articles in 
the Revista de Ideas Estéticas (Madrid). 

3 José Marfa S&nchez Muniain, Estética del paisaje natural, Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1945, pp. 207-208. 

4 The following are some of Professor Mirabent’s earlier short articles in Catalonian: 
“L’altre aspecte de la filosofia anglesa,’’ Revista de Catalunya, 1927; ‘‘L’escola escocesa i la 
seva influéncia en els fildsofs catalans del segle XIX,’’ Ateneu Barcelonés, Conferéncies 
Filosdfiques, Barcelona, 1930, pp. 11-137; ‘“‘Algunes suggestions sobre l’estética de Platé,”’ 
Miscel’lania Crezells, Bernat Metge, Barcelona, 1929. 

5 For instance, “Emotion et compréhension dans l’expérience du beau,’’ Revue d’Esthé- 
tique, No. 3, Paris, 1948. 

6 He attended the following International Congresses of Philosophy: the VIIth, Oxford, 
1930; the VIIIth, Prague, 1934; the [Xth, Paris, 1937 (in honor of Descartes) ; and the Xth, 
Amsterdam, 1949. In the latter he read his paper, ‘‘La estética y el humanismo.”’ 
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(no. 31); ‘‘A. G. Baumgarten” (no. 33); ‘“‘Un estudio sobre Menéndez y Pelayo”’ (no. 34); 
‘‘Algunos libros ingleses recientes sobre estética”’ (no. 36). 

C) Reports on congresses: ‘El segundo Congreso Internacional de Estética y Ciencias del 
Arte’”’ (no. 2); “‘La estética en el X Congreso Internacional de Filosoffa”’ (nos. 22-23). 

D) Reviews: “‘Bibliografias generales de estética’’ (no. 2); ‘‘Estéticas, por el P. Ignacio 
Casanovas S. J.” (no. 3); ‘‘Esteban de Arteaga, por el P. Miguel Batllori S. J.” (no. 7); 
““éQué es lo bello?, por Luis Rey Altuna” (no. 12); “El historiador William Shakespeare, 
por R. Ballester Escalas’”’ (no. 17); ‘‘Una nueva revista de estética’’ (no. 24); ‘The Arts and 
their Interrelations, por Thomas Munro” (no. 31); ‘‘Estética, semdntica, stérica, por G. 
Galogero”’ (no. 32). 


To conclude this bio-bibliographical sketch, mention should be made of Pro- 
fessor Mirabent’s appointments: honorary member of the Philosophical Institute 
of Balmesiana (1949); honorary contributor to the Luis Vives Institute, Barce- 
lona Division (one of the Institutes of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas); and professor of aesthetics in the University of Barcelona, a chair 
in which Mirabent was confirmed by competitive examinations after holding it 
for several years in a probationary capacity (Profesor Auziliar). Let us now out- 
line his aesthetic ideas. 

According to Mirabent, two facts must be recognized at the starting point 
of aesthetic research. First of all, one must recognize the influence of the arts 
upon the historical development of aesthetics, for just as logic and ethics have 
gradually been forged, respectively, out of the history of science and the history 
of law and customs, so aesthetics has gradually taken shape in the history of art 
(La estética inglesa del siglo XVIII, p. 26). Nevertheless, second, one must admit 
that “the feeling of natural beauty is the purest source of aesthetic pleasure” 
(““Naturaleza y arte,” p. 63), because “natural beauty—human figure or land- 
scape—penetrates more deeply than artistic beauty into our own physical and 
intellectual being” (Ibid., p. 71). Hence “beauty and art are not coextensive” 
(“Estética y filosofia,” p. 63); “art does not by any means exhaust aesthetic 
life”’ (Ibid., p. 71). 

So much for the fundamental tenets of Mirabent’s aesthetics. Let us now try 
to describe its most significant details in the following arrangement, using as 
much as possible the author’s own language. 

a) Aesthetics could not subsist without a basis in metaphysics (“Reflexiones 
sobre la forma,” p. 153). Mirabent was so convinced on this point, that he did 
not hesitate to affirm that “each day we are more seriously aware that by cutting 
its ties with philosophy, as psychology, ethics and logic have already done, 
aesthetics risks its own existence” (‘‘Reflexiones sobre la forma,” p. 153). 

b) Neither physiology nor mysticism has anything to do with aesthetics, 
which is simply a reflection upon the beautiful (“Estética y filosoffa,” p. 64). 
Professor Mirabent has many times expressed the same conviction in different 
words in such stateraents as the following: Aesthetics transcends empiricism but 
avoids abstractions (“Los valores estéticos del gusto,” p. 59). Aesthetics presents 
a broad area of high spiritual life in which man can escape from the clay out of 
which he is formed (“La estética y el humanismo,” p. 47). We Spanish aesthe- 
ticians are often obstinately attached to traditional solutions in which, however 
excellent they may be, aesthetics continues to be the servant of other philo- 
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sophical disciplines which in turn are put at the service of lofty ideals. This could 
be called with Raymond Bayer the aesthetics of the angels, but aesthetic problems 
should be situated within strictly human boundaries (“Sobre el método en 
estética,” p. 116). 

c) Aesthetics is essentially a tributary of emotive life (“La estética y el 
humanismo,” p. 33). According to Mirabent the discovery of this fact is one of 
the best contributions of eighteenth century philosophy: “Eighteenth century phi- 
losophy brings about a definite change in the study of the human mind by stress- 
ing the irreducible nature of emotive life among the mind’s activities” (‘““Natura- 
leza y arte,” p. 63). This, however, Mirabent warns us, should not lead us to 
dangerous exclusiveness, for “although emotive elements are specific components 
of aesthetic experience, they are by no means its only components.’” “Beauty is 
not entirely reducible to emotive life.”* Perhaps the best way to avoid the error 
of overstressing the role of emotive life in aesthetic experience is, according to 
Mirabent, to define that life as ‘a fundamental energy of the mind which is 
coordinated and harmonized with rational activity’; and to emphasize strongly 
that ‘‘the philosophical evaluation of the feeling of beauty is reserved to judg- 
ment—the last link in a psychological process which perfects itself with the deep 
and vital belief in the finalist intentions of our thoughts and acts” (“Los valores 
estéticos y el juicio del gusto,”’ p. 53). 

d) The best way to test the keenness of our intellect is to try to redefine the 
general concepts which constitute our knowledge of things without any help 
from already established definitions (“Apuntes para una teorfa de la sintesis 
estética,” p. 242). This is another of Mirabent’s repeatedly expressed convictions, 
practiced in his already mentioned definition of emotive life as well as in his 
definitions of taste and art, which we shall presently quote. Despite this con- 
viction, Mirabent recognizes the impossibility of defining certain ideas, among 
them that of beauty: “aesthetics is not yet ready to attempt the definition of 
beauty.’”° This statement is a good instance of his characteristic caution in 
regard to broad generalizations. 

e) Aesthetic emotion is one among the many expressions of the essential unity 
of the mind (“‘Naturaleza y arte,” p. 64). This unbiased assertion is completed 
by others such as the following. ‘The philosopher’s task shall never be that of 
widening differences or making the reconciliation of contraries impossible” 
(“Naturaleza y arte,” p. 67); “In contrast to philosophy which aims at syn- 
thesizing universals, aesthetics tries to synthesize particulars” (‘““Apuntes para 
una teoria de la sintesis estética,”’ p. 253). This latter fact, Mirabent affirms in 
another passage, should be kept in mind in order to avoid ‘‘the excesses of present- 
day syntheticism” (p. 254), although one should not forget the shortcomings of 
analysis alone. ‘After dissociating analysis, unifying synthesis is necessary. Such 


7 ““Aquest element afectiu, si bé és especific de l’expérience estética, no és exclusiu 
d’ella,’’ De la bellesa, p. 29. 

8 “‘No tot és la vida emocional quan es parla de la bellesa,’’ Ibid., p. 157. 

9 “El sentiement, per a nosaltres, és una energia sustancial de ]’4nima, que es cordina i 
s’harmonitza amb l’activitat racional.” Ibid., p. 149. 

10 ‘No creiem que l’estétiva hagi aconseguit encara la maduresa suficient per a proposar 
un concepte general de la bellesa.”’ Ibid., p. 261. 
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is the permanent meaning of philosophy. Whoever stops at the first stage will 
never understand the eminent function of philosophical thought” (‘Reflexiones 
sobre la forma,” p. 257). 

f) Every aesthetic emotion obviously has its source in a human being (“A 
propésito de Bergson,” p. 88). This aphorism summarizes Mirabent’s humanistic 
conception of aesthetics, which he fully developed in his study, “La estética y el 
humanismo.” On the basis of such a conception, he rejected both strict formalism 
and strict experimentalism in aesthetics. Thus against Kant’s formalism he ob- 
serves: “beyond form there is expression and content’; and against strict ex- 
perimentalism—so much in vogue in our days—: “just as experimental psy- 
chology will always be non-philosophical because it rejects introspection, the 
only decisive and transcendental value, so experimental aesthetics will always 
be non-philosophical because it ignores the most valuable element, the free crea- 
tive activity of mind” (La estética inglesa, pp. 36-37). 

g) By virtue of what special identity do we call beautiful two things as different 
as a symphony and a theorem (Op. cit., p. 260)? This is the first in a long series of 
fundamental questions propounded in Mirabent’s writings. To cite a few from 
his monograph, “Apuntes para una teoria de la sintesis estética’”’: Is there a true 
opposition between the scientific analysis of art and the artistic synthesis which 
occurs during creation and contemplation? (p. 245) Which is truer, the emotion 
created by distance or the disillusion brought about by proximity? (p. 246) 
What does art reveal or interpret? (p. 259) 

h) Aesthetics will never be a truly normative science because it operates with 
the most free and changing objects. To try to subject these objects to norms, is 
to try to limit that which by nature has no boundaries (La estética inglesa, p. 20). 
This position, however, was somewhat revised by Mirabent in later writings. 
Thus in his treatise, De la belleza, he admits for the first time the existence of 
aesthetic norms, although stressing that they are inexact, imprecise, and quite 
inferior to those of logic and ethics.” Similarly, in another study: “While the ob- 
jectivity of logical and ethical values is generally accepted, that of aesthetic 
values clashes with a subjectivity that is full of uncertainty. A proof of this is 
found in the precarious norms of logic and ethics” (‘‘La estética y el humanismo,”’ 
p. 31). Finally, in another text: “If there are such things as aesthetic norms, 
these can serve only as basis for evaluation, not for regulation (“‘Dos poetas y 
la estética,”’ p. 98). 

i) Everything is subjective in this world." This conviction underlines many 
of Mirabent’s aesthetic views, such as the above-quoted views on norms and 
the following: subjectivity is the core of the creative energy by means of which 
man communicates with the world of ideals; and, beauty is an essentially 
subjective harmony which the judgment of taste is unable to reduce to objective 


11 “Ultra la forma, hi ha l’expressié i hi ha els continguts.” Ibid., p. 204. 

12 “T egtética no té ni normes ni regles que puguin equiparse a les de l’ética o a les de la 
légica. El sentit normatiu de l’estética es menus precis i exacte.’’ Jbid., p. 13. 

13 “Tot en el mén és subjetivitat.’’ Ibid., p. 262. 

14 “La subjectivitat és l’arrel insubstituible de l’energia creadora per la qual l’home es 
comunica ambl el mon del ideal.’’ Ibid., 253. 
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concepts or principles.!> These and similar views explain why he declared him- 
self so many times against classic aesthetics, as in the following statement: 
“although post-Kantian German idealism has tried to revive and champion 
old Greek and Neo-Platonic theses, everybody is aware of the scant importance 
of these theses for our times” (““Apuntes para una teoria de la sintesis estética,”’ 
p. 258). 

Leaving aside our reservations in regard to some of these conceptions, let 
us now turn to the main subject of our paper, Mirabent’s views on two of the 
most fundamental aesthetic concepts, taste and art. 

A) The concept of taste. Already in his early study on English aesthetics, 
Mirabent attributes two fundamental meanings to the term fase: that of a 
flowing activity and that of a permanent faculty. The former can be called the 
actual-energetic meaning of taste; the latter, the potential-dynamic meaning. 

As a relevant example of the former meaning Mirabent quotes Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s definition :° ““We apply the term taste to that art of the mind by which 
we like or dislike whatever be the subject’’ (La estética inglesa, p. 177). It is 
important to cali attention to the dual course of action ascribed in this definition 
to that ‘act of mind” by means of the alternative ‘to like or to dislike,” an 
alternative strictly parallel to the much favored distinction of modern aesthetics 
between approval or disapproval as the fundamental acts of aesthetic judgment. 
In other words to judge means in this case not only to affirm a positive value or 
express a personal enjoyment, but also to denounce the absence of values or 
express repugnance. 

Shaftesbury’s “taste or judgment’’” is a good example of the conception of 
taste as a permanent faculty. But in conceptions of this type “faculty” may be 
conceived either as a single independent and even unique entity, or as a com- 
pound of faculties. The former conception is well exemplified by Addison’s 
definition of taste as ' “that faculty of the soul, which discerns the Beauties of 
an author with pleasure and the imperfections with dislike” (La estética inglesa, 
p. 47). While noticing the stress which this definition puts on the discriminating 
function of taste, we should also notice in the following statements the emphasis 
which Addison puts on imagination as the source of disagreement in judgments 
of taste:!® “This different taste must proceed either from the perfection of 
imagination in one more than in another, or from the different ideas that several 
readers affix to the same words” (p. 56). Finally, as these statements suggest, 
Addison seems to conceive of taste as a faculty capable of separating perfection 
from imperfection, and capable of perfecting itself as imagination develops. 

A good example of the conception of taste as a compound faculty is offered 
by Burke’s definition of taste as:2° “Faculties of the mind which are affected 


15 “Ta bellesa és una harmonia essentialmen subiectiva, que el iudici de gust no pot 
demostrar amb conceptes ni amb principis objectius.”’ Jbid., p. 291. 

16 The Idler, VII, p. 116, London, 1759. 

17 Miscellaneous, III, p. 1; cf. La estética inglesa, p. 201. 

18 The Spectator, ed. Gregory Smith, London, 1924, p. 409. 

19 Tbid., p. 416. 

20 A philosophical inquiry into the origin of our ideas of the sublime and beautiful, London, 
1913, vol. I, p. 53. 
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with, or which form a judgment of, the works of imagination and the elegant 
arts” (p. 92). Notice in this definition the affective and judicative functions 
attributed to the faculty. 

To be sure, more comprehensive definitions of taste than those considered 
have been proposed in the past; for instance that of Sully’s: “What is called 
taste implies that its possessor is able to analyze objects as to note the precise 
source of aesthetic enjoyment” (p. 20). This definition not only combines the 
two fundamental senses of taste as an activity and a faculty, but it further 
points to important factors in the aesthetic judgment, such as analysis of ob- 
jects and precise determination of the sources of the aesthetic pleasure. 

However, Mirabent prefers to keep his own definition strictly within the 
limits of the two fundamental senses. Thus, as an activity, taste is for him “a 
natural, elegant, and dignified movement, full of freshness and spontaneity ;’’” 
and as a faculty: “the emotive-intellectual, coherent and sure faculty tending to 
organize the multiplicity of aesthetic experiences offered by the different arts 
and innumerable natural impressions” (“La estética y el humanismo,” pp. 39- 
40). To the characteristics of taste stressed in these definitions—naturalness, 
freshness, spontaneity, etc—one must add some pointed out by Mirabent 
elsewhere. For instance, the characteristics “high spirituality” and “ability to 
reconcile opposites,”’ stressed in the following passages: “the judgment of taste 
succeeds in balancing the three superior drives of spiritual energy: quest for 
truth, moral feeling, and aesthetic feeling’ (‘Los valores estéticos y el juicio 
del gusto,” p. 64); “reconciling an ideal aesthetic form with a rational, philo- 
sophical form, requires a high degree of spirituality which only the judgment of 
taste can reach” (p. 64). 

B) The concept of art. As Professor Thomas Munro has brilliantly shown in 
his book, The Arts and Their Interrelations, one can hardly find a more contro- 
versial question in aesthetics than defining and classifying the arts. This fact, 
of course, should not discourage further reflection especially if one has Professor 
Mirabent as a guide (cf. “Apuntes para una teorfa de la sintesis estética,”’ pp. 
25 ff.). May the clarity and precision with which he has shown the traditional 
defining criteria help us to make this exposition brief and clear. 

According to Mirabent, the traditional defining criteria are fundamentally 
two: subjective-divine and objective-human. Goethe’s, Cousin’s, and William 
Temple’s are good examples of definitions conceived according to the first of 
these criteria—a frankly objectionable one in Mirabent’s opinion, because it is 
literary rather than aesthetic. However, he adds, each of these definitions con- 
tains some valid element: in Goethe’s, the conception of art as an instrument 
both to isolate ourselves from, and penetrate into reality; in Cousin’s, the sug- 
gestion that art often expresses the invisible. 

As examples of definitions determined by the objective criterion, Mirabent 
cites those of Herbart, Lotze, and Croce, stressing their respective contributions: 
in Herbart’s, the conception of the arts as emotive forms subordinated to the 

21 The human mind, p. 154. 


22 ““Moviment natural, elegant é digne, ple de frescor i d’espontaneitat.”’ De la bellesa, 
p. 34. 
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judgment of taste; in Lotze’s, the identification of artistic experience with what- 
ever pleases the higher senses and conforms with the general laws of the human 
mind; in Croce’s, the placing of art in intuition, through the a priori aesthetic 
synthesis of sentiment and image. These contributions are incorporated in 
Mirabent’s own definition of art as “the combination of such elements as reason- 
ing, demonstrations, symbols, and forms by a powerful mind which thus suc- 
ceeds in synthesizing their variety and significance” (“‘Dos poetas y la estética,” 
p. 100). Thus, besides the already stressed factors, this definition emphasizes 
the following new ones: power, symbolism, variety, and significance. 

To conclude, the main elements or characteristics of the concepts of taste and 
art which result from the previous analysis can be summarized as follows: 


I. Concept of taste: 


1) The actual-energetic element manifested in the twofold activity of en- 
joying and disliking. 

2) The potential-dynamic element represented by the faculty of detecting 
perfection, a faculty assisted by the data of imagination and experience, and 
connecting emotive and intellectual processes. 

3) Capacity of analysis and capacity of precise determination of sources. 

4) Naturalness, elegance, freshness, spontaneity, and complete freedom. 

5) Intellectual assuredness, emotional coherence, power of organization, and 
heterogeneous origination. 

6) High spirituality and ability to reconcile ideal, aesthetic forms with ra- 
tional, philosophical forms. 


II. Concept of art: 


1) Conception of art as an instrument of isolation from, or penetration into 
reality; or as an expression of invisible and perceptible reality. 

2) Stress on keen emotionality, noble meanings, and the “synthesizing intui- 
tion” as indispensable equipment for the artist. 

3) Stress on symbolism, power, variety, and significance of the work of art. 





TRANSCENDENCE AND IMMANENCE IN ART 
WILHELM WORRINGER* 


Any deeper enquiry into the nature of our scientific aesthetics must lead to 
the realization that, measured against actual works of art, its applicability is 
extremely limited. This situation has long been evident in practice through the 
undisguised mutual antipathy that divides art historians and aestheticians. 
The objective science of art, and aesthetics, are now and will remain in the future 
incompatible disciplines. Set before the choice of abandoning the greater part 
of his material and contenting himself with a history of art cut ad usum aesthetici, 
or foregoing all the lofty flights of aesthetics, the art historian naturally opts 
for the latter, and the two disciplines, so closely related in their subject-matter, 
continue to pursue parallel paths devoid of any contact. Perhaps the sole cause 
of this misunderstanding is the superstitious belief in the verbal concept “art.” 
Caught up in this superstition, we again and again become entangled in the 
positively criminal endeavor to reduce the multiple significance of the phenom- 
ena to a single, unequivocal concept. We cannot shake ourselves free of this 
superstition. We remain the slaves of words, the slaves of concepts. 

Whatever the cause may be, the position is in any case that the sum of the 
facts of art is not co-extensive with the questions posed by aesthetics, but rather 
that the history of art and the dogmatics of art are incongruent; and even in- 
commensurable, quantities. 

If we were to agree to confine the term “art” to those products answering the 
questions put by our scientific aesthetics, by far the greater proportion of the 
material hitherto appraised by art historical research would have to be rejected 
as not being art; there would remain only quite small complexes, viz., the artistic 
monuments of the various Classical epochs. Here lies the secret: our aesthetics is 
nothing more than a psychology of the Classical feeling for art. No more and 
no less. No expansion of aesthetics goes beyond this boundary. To this the modern 
aesthetician will object that he long ago ceased to derive his principles from the 
Classical tradition, that he reaches them along the path of psychological experi- 
ment, and that nevertheless the results thus obtained find confirmation in 
Classical works of art. This merely implies that he is moving in a vicious circle. 


* Translated by Michael Bullock. This essay was first printed in Prof. Dessoir’s Zeitschrift 
fir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft in 1910, and was added as an appendix to the 
third and subsequent editions of Worringer’s book Abstraction and Empathy, published by 
Piper & Co. Verlag, Munich, later the same year. Wilhelm Worringer was born in 1881 at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Held the chair of Art History, University of Kénigsberg, 1928-1945. 
Fled with the loss of all his possessions at the end of the war. In 1946 called to the chair of 
Art History, University of Halle, in the Russian Occupied Zone. Fled to the Western Sector 
owing to political conditions in 1950. Now. living in retirement in Munich. This essay is 
part of Michael Bullock’s translation of the book, published this year by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, and The International Universities Press, New York. Worringer’s 
main works are: Abstraktion und Einfihlung (1907), Formprobleme der Gotik (1909), An- 
fange der Tafelmalerei (1924), Aegyptische Kunst (1927), Griechentum und Gotik (1928), Pro- 
blematik der Gegenwartskunst (1949). 
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For in comparison with Gothic man, Ancient Oriental man, primeval American 
man, and so forth, our contemporary humanity, despite all differentiation and 
higher organization, shares the ground-lines of its psychic structure with the 
humanity of the Classical epochs; so that the whole contents of its culture is 
founded on this Classical tradition. Modern experimental psychology itself, 
with its investigation of the laws that govern aesthetic processes, is incapable of 
advancing beyond these ground-lines and rudimentary conditions of our psychic 
construction. In view of the manifest congruence between the intrinsically 
constitutive lines in the psychic structure of modern and Classical man, it is 
only to be expected that the most general results of modern aesthetics find 
confirmation in the material produced by Classical art, whereas, significantly 
enough, the complicated development of modern art no longer fits exactly into 
this ABC-aesthetics. Thus the given paradigm of all aesthetics is and remains 
Classical art. This closely dependent relationship discloses, to whoever wishes 
to see, the whole problematic of our usual way of looking at the art of the 
past. 

From this customary conception emanates a very simple schema of the 
evolution of art, which is orientated solely by the classical zeniths. Thus the 
course of artistic evolution is reduced to an easily surveyed undulatory motion: 
that which precedes the Classical zeniths in question is regarded as an imperfect 
endeavor, but important as an indication of the heights to come; that which 
follows the zeniths is branded the outcome of decline and decadence. All our 
judgments of value move within this scale. 

This mentally lazy and stereotyped assessment does violence to the real facts 
in a manner that cannot be allowed to pass without comment. For this way of 
looking at things from the narrow angle of our own era offends against the un- 
written law of all historical research, that things must be evaluated not from our, 
but from their own presuppositions. Every stylistic phase represents, for the 
humanity that created it out of its psychic needs, the goal of its volition and 
hence the maximum degree of perfection. What seems to us today a strange 
and extreme distortion is not the fault of insufficient ability, but the consequence 
of differently directed volition. Its creators could do no otherwise because they 
willed no otherwise. This insight must precede all attempts at a psychology of 
style. For where there really exists a disparity between ability and volition in 
the productions of past epochs, it is obviously no longer perceptible from the 
great distance of our standpoint. The disparity that we believe we can discern, 
however, and that gives such a biased tinge to our judgments of value, is in 
truth only the disparity between our volition and the volition of the past epochs 
concerned; thus it is an entirely subjective antithesis, violently introduced into 
the tranquil, regular progress of events by our own bias. This is naturally not 
intended as a denial of the fact of development in art history, but merely to 
place it in the right light, in which it no longer appears as a development of 
ability, but as a development of volition. 

The moment this illumination of the nature of artistic development strikes 
us, we see Classicism too under a new aspect. And we recognize the inner limita- 
tion which caused us to descry in the Classical epochs absolute zeniths and peaks 
of fulfillment of all artistic creation, although in reality they denote only particu- 
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lar and circumscribed phases of development, in which artistic volition was in 
rapport with the ground-lines of our own volition. We therefore have no right 
to stamp the value which, under these circumstances, Classicism has for us, as 
an absolute one; we have no right to subordinate to it the whole remaining com- 
plex of artistic creation. If we do so, we are caught up in an endless chain of 
injustices. 

Only toward the Classical epochs can we be subjective and objective at the 
same time. For here this antithesis falls away, here we are guilty of no injustice 
if, with the lack of scruple common to all the rest of our art historical appraisal, 
we substitute our own volition for the ability of the past. But at the first step 
we take away from Classicism, whether backwards or forwards, the sin against 
the spirit of objectivity begins. We are certainly not capable of absolute objec- 
tivity, but this admission does not entitle us to stay at the commonplace view- 
point, instead of trying to reduce the measure of subjective short-sightedness 
and narrow-mindedness to a minimum. All the same, as soon as we leave the 
accustomed paths of our ideas, we find ourselves in trackless and unknown 
territory. There are no landmarks by which we can take our bearings. We have 
rather to create them for ourselves as we press circumspectly forward, running 
the risk of taking our bearings not from theses, but from hypotheses. 

No such difficulties faced us in the province of Classical art. Here we saw 
the ground-lines of our own volition realized in the ability of the past; once we 
pass beyond Classicism, however, this aid to comprehension is lost to us. Here 
we have rather to discover a new volition, with nothing to help us but mute, 
inert material. From the ability expressed in this material we have to deduce 
the volition underlying it. This is a deduction into the unknown, for which we 
have no guides but hypotheses. There is no possible means to knowledge here 
except divination, no certitude except intuition. But how poverty-stricken and 
menial would be all historical research without this great flight of historic 
divination. Or ought this kind of cognition to stand aside, when the other camp 
has nothing to offer but brutal violation of the facts by subjective bias? 

Our knowledge of phenomena is complete only when it has reached that point 
at which everything which seemed to be a boundary becomes a transition, and 
we suddenly become aware of the relativity of the whole. To have known things 
means to have penetrated to the innermost nucleus of their being, where they 
disclose themselves to us in the whole of their problematic. 

Similarly, we must first have grasped the phenomenon of Classical art in its 
most profound essence before we can recognize that Classicism does not con- 
stitute a finished and closed entity, but only a pole in the circling orbit of the 
artistic process. The evolutionary history of art is as spherical as the universe, 
and no pole exists that does not have its counter-pole. As long as our historical 
endeavors continue to revolve around the one pole which we call art, but which 
is in fact only Classical art, our vision will remain restricted and conscious only 
of the one goal. Only at the moment when we reach the pole itself do our eyes 
become opened, and we perceive the great beyond, that urges us toward the 
other pole. And the road that lies behind us seems suddenly small and insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the infinitude that is now unfolded to our gaze. 

The banal theories of imitetion, which our aesthetics has never shaken off, 
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thanks to the slavish dependence of the whole content of our culture upon 
Aristotelian concepts, have blinded us to the true psychic values which are the 
point of departure and the goal of all artistic creation. At best we speak of a 
metaphysic of the beautiful, leaving on one side everything unbeautiful, i.e., 
non-Classical. But alongside this metaphysic of the beautiful there is a higher 
metaphysic, which embraces art in the whole of its range and, pointing beyond 
all materialistic interpretation, finds its documentation in everything created, 
whether in the wood-carvings of the Maori or in any random Assyrian relief. 
This metaphysical conception is given with the knowledge that all artistic 
creation is nothing else than a continual registration of the great process of 
mutual adjustment, in which man and the outer world have been engaged, and 
will be engaged, from the dawn of creation till the end of time. Thus art is simply 
one more form for the expression of those psychic energies which, anchored in 
the same process, determine the phenomenon of religion and of changing world 
views. 

One might just as well speak of Classical epochs of religion as of Classical 
epochs of art. Both are only variously modified manifestations of the Classical 
state of soul that has always existed when, in the great process of mutual ad- 
justment between man and the outer world, that rare and fortunate state of 
equipoise has arisen in which man and world were fused into one. In the field 
of the history of religions, this state is marked by religions which start from the 
principle of immanence and which, wearing the various colors of polytheism, 
pantheism, or monism, regard the divine as being contained in the world and 
identical with it. At bottom, indeed, this conception of divine immanence is 
nothing other than a total anthropomorphization of the world. The unity of 
God and world is only another name for the unity of man and world. The parallel 
in the province of art history is not far to seek. The Classical feeling for art has 
its basis in the same fusion of man and world, the same consciousness of unity, 
which is expressed in humanity’s attribution of a soul to all created things. 
Here too the presupposition is that human nature “knows itself one with the 
world and therefore does not experience the objective external world as some- 
thing alien, that comes toward the inner world of man from without, but recog- 
nizes in it the answering counterpart to its own sensations” (Goethe). The 
process of anthropomorphization here becomes a process of empathy, a trans- 
ference of man’s own organic vitality onto all objects of the phenomenal world. 

The process of mutual adjustment between man and the outer world naturally 
takes place solely within man, and is in truth nothing else than a mutual ad- 
justment between instinct and understanding. When we speak of the primitive 
condition of mankind, we all too easily confound it with the latter’s ideal con- 
dition, and again and again dream, like Rousseau, of a lost Paradise of humanity 
in which all created things dwelt together in happy innocence and harmony. 
Yet this ideal condition has nothing to do with the primitive condition. The 
adjustment between instinct and understanding, that attains a state of equilib- 
rium only during the Classical epochs, began rather with an absolute preponder- 
ance of instinct over understanding, which only slowly took its orientation from 
experience in the course of spiritual evolution. The instinct of man, however, is 
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not pious devotion to the world, but fear of it; not physical fear, but a fear that 
is of the spirit, a kind of spiritual agorophobia in the face of the motley disorder 
and caprice of the phenomenal world. It is the growing assurance and mobility 
of the understanding, which links the vague impressions and works them up 
into facts of experience, that first give men a conception of the world; prior to 
that he possesses only an eternally changing and uncertain visual image, which 
does not permit the emergence of a confident, pantheistic relationship to nature. 
He stands frightened and lost amidst the universe. Thus dependent upon the 
deceptive and ever-changing play of phenomena, that robs him of all assurance 
and all feeling of spiritual tranquility, there grows in him a profound distrust 
of the glittering veil of Maya which conceals from him the true being of things. 
He is inhabited by a gloomy knowledge of the problematic nature and relativity 
of the phenomenal world. He is by instinct a critic of cognition. The feeling for 
the “thing in itself,” which man lost in the pride of his spiritual evolution and 
which has come to life again in our philosophy only as the ultimate result of 
scientific analysis, stands not only at the end, but also at the beginning of our 
spiritual culture. What was previously felt instinctively has finally become a 
product of thought. Here are the two poles between which the whole drama of 
spiritual evolution is acted, a drama that seems great to us only so long as we 
do not watch it from these poles. For then the whole history of spiritual cogni- 
tion and mastery of the world looks like a fruitless expenditure of energy, a 
senseless gyration. Then we succumb to the bitter compulsion to examine the 
other side of the process, which shows us how every advance of the spirit has 
rendered our picture of the world more superficial and more shallow, how it had 
to be paid for at each step by the degeneration of man’s innate organ for the 
unfathomableness of things. It is immaterial whether we transport ourselves 
back to the starting-point, or set ourselves down at the end-point, which for us 
is Kant; from both points our European-Classical culture appears in the same 
highly questionable light. 

For this culture of the physical world is confined to Europe and the countries 
with a European civilization. Only within these circles did human self-confidence 
dare to identify the true nature of things with the image which the spirit forms 
of them, and to assimilate all created things onto the human level. Only here 
was man able to fancy himself like God, for only here had he reduced the supra- 
human, abstract idea of the divine to a trite human notion. The Classical state 
of soul, in which instinct and understanding no longer represent irreconcilable 
opposites, but are fused together into an integral organ for the apprehension 
of the world, has narrower boundaries than our European arrogance admits. 

The ancient cultural aristocracy of the Orient has always looked down with 
superior contempt upon the European upstarts of the spirit. Their deep-rooted 
instinctive knowledge of the problematic nature of phenomena and the un- 
fathomableness of existence prevent the emergence of a naive belief in the values 
of the physical world. The outward knowledge of the Occident has also been 
conveyed to them, but it has found in their psychic constitution no anchorage 
to which it could make fast and become a productive element of culture. The 
real sphere of their culture remained unaffected by all intellectual cognition. 
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The current which, in the Occident, bore the whole of cultural life, engendered 
in the Orient merely a fleeting ripple on the surface. Here no knowledge was 
able to stifle the consciousness of man’s limitation and his helplessly lost situa- 
tion in the universe. Here no knowledge was able to deaden his inborn anguish 
at the world. For this anguish did not stand, as with primitive man, before 
cognition, but above it. There is one great ultimate criterion for mankind’s 
relation to the cosmos: its need of redemption. The form taken by this need is 
an unfailing guide to the qualitative variations in the psychic predispositions 
of individual peoples and races. Where religious notions assume a transcendental 
tinge, this is a sure sign of a strong need for redemption determined by the most 
profound world instinct. Accordingly, a slow dying-down of the need for re- 
demption runs parallel with the path from rigid transcendentalism to the con- 
ception of God as immanent. The network of causal connections between these 
phenomena is so clearly visible that it is sufficient to point it out. But, conversely, 
we are all the less familiar with the connections that exist between a state of 
soul which thus inclines toward transcendentalism, and the form of its expression 
in art. For the spirit’s fear of the unknown and the unknowable not only created 
the first gods, it also created the first art. In other words, to the transcendentalism 
of religion there always corresponds a transcendentalism of art, for which we 
lack the organ of understanding only because we obstinately insist upon ap- 
praising the vast mass of factual material in the whole field of art from the 
narrow angle of vision of our European-Classical conception. We perceive trans- 
cendental feeling in the content, to be sure; but we overlook it in the real core 
of the process of artistic creation, the activity of the form-determining will. 
For the idea that, under diverse presuppositions, art also represents a quite 
diverse psychic function, is remote from our biased European outlook. 

Ultimately, all our definitions of art are definitions of Classical art. Greatly 
as they differ in detail, they all agree on the one point that all artistic production 
and enjoyment is accompanied by that state of inner psychic exaltation in which 
for us today artistic experience is localized. Without exception, they regard art 
as a luxury activity of the psyche, in which it discharges its surplus of vital 
energy. Whether it is the art of the Australian aborigines, or the art of the 
builders of the pyramids that is under discussion, the “heaving breast’”’ is taken 
for granted as a concomitant of art. It is true that for us the greater the calm 
and satisfaction with which our breast breathes, the more strongly we experience 
the sensation of beauty. Since for us the whole of art’s capacity for bestowing 
happiness is comprised in the possibility it provides us of creating an ideal 
theater for our inner experience, in which the forces of our organic vitality, 
transferred onto the work of art by means of empathy, are able to live themselves 
out uninhibitedly. For us, art is no more and no less than “objectified self- 
enjoyment” (Lipps). 

However, we must seek to emancipate ourselves from these preassumptions, 
which are to us axiomatic, if we wish to do justice to the phenomenon of non- 
Classical, i.e., transcendental art. To the art beyond Classicism, artistic creation 
and experience represents the activity of a diametrically opposite psychic func- 
tion which, remote from all reverent affirmation of the phenomenal world, seeks 
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to create for itself a picture of things that shifts them far beyond the finiteness 
and conditionality of the living into a zone of the necessary and abstract. In- 
extricably drawn into the vicissitudes of ephemeral appearances, the soul knows 
here only one possibility of happiness, that of creating a world beyond appear- 
ance, an absolute, in which it may rest from the agony of the relative. Only 
where the deceptions of appearance and the efflorescent caprice of the organic 
have been silenced does redemption wait. The transcendental feeling toward 
the world, the urge to master the things of the external world through art, 
could never assume the expression of that Classical volition, which believed it 
was gaining possession of things when it animated and transfigured them by its 
own human grace. For this would have meant nothing else than a glorification 
of that relation of interdependence between man and outer world, the conscious- 
ness of which had given rise precisely to the transcendental humor of the soul. 
For it, the only salvation lay rather in the greatest possible diminution and 
suppression of this agonizing fact of dependence. To give things fixation in art 
could only mean to divest them of all but the minimum of their conditional 
mode of manifestation and of their inextricable entanglement with the external 
nexus of life, and in this way to redeem them from all the illusions of sensory 
perception. 

Thus all transcendental art sets out with the aim of de-organicizing the organic, 
of translating the mutable and conditional into values of unconditional necessity. 
But such a necessity man is able to feel only in the great world beyond the living, 
in a world of the inorganic. This led him to rigid lines, to inert crystalline form. 
He translated everything living into the language of these imperishable and 
unconditional values. For these abstract forms, liberated from all finiteness, 
are the only ones, and the highest, in which man can find rest from the confusion 
of the world picture. These inter-relationships afford the decisive perspective 
for the authentic history of the evolution of that human expression of life which 
we call art. The great crisis in this evolution, which created a second and dis- 
parate empire of art, begins with the moment at which the understanding, 
breaking away from the matrix of instinct and trusting to itself, gradually took 
over that function of perpetuating perceptions which had hitherto been carried 
out by the activity of art. What happened was that translation into the laws 
governing the inorganic was brought to an end and replaced by translation into 
the laws governing the human spirit. Science emerged, and transcendental art 
lost ground. For the world picture set out by science and fashioned into a mean- 
ingful process now offered the man who put his faith in the cognitive capacity 
of the understanding the same feeling of assurance that the transcendentally 
predisposed man had reached only along the laborious and joyless detour of 
complete de-organicization and denial of life. 

Only after this crisis did that latent force of the soul awake, in which our 
specific experiencing of art is rooted. It is an entirely new psychic function which 
now gradually masters existence in its own way. And only from this turning- 
point on can there be any question of what we call joy in art; for only now does 
the happy sensation of the “heaving” bosom accompany all artistic activity. 
The old art had been a joyless impulse to self-preservation; now, after its trans- 
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cendental volition had been taken over and calmed by the scientific striving 
after knowledge, the realm of art seceded from the realm of science. And the 
new art, which now springs to life, is Classical art. Its coloring is no longer joy- 
less like the old. For it has become a luxury activity of the psyche, an activation 
of previously inhibited inner energies, freed from all compulsion and purpose 
and the bestower of happiness. Its delight is no longer the rigid adherence to 
law of the abstract, but the mild harmony of organic being. 

Here are the presuppositions in which the fundamental difference between the 
Oriental and the Occidental way of experiencing the world, between transcen- 
dental and Classical art, is anchored. Here is the problem from which all con- 
sideration of the art of the past must take its orientation, if it is to pass beyond 
a narrowly European outlook. 





VOWEL AND CONSONANT PATTERNS IN POETRY 
DAVID I. MASSON 


I. NATURE OF THE PATTERNS THEMSELVES 


Where lyrical feeling or sensuous description occurs in European poetry, 
there will usually be found patterns of vowels and consonants. (It is xot proposed 
to consider in this article the structural or semistructural patterns of Germanic 
alliterative verse, of Welsh cynghanedd, or of the devices of the baroque age.) 
These patterns are seldom consciously worked out by the poet, and even more 
rarely are they consciously analyzed by the reader or listener. On the other hand, 
the poet with a good ear is aware that one version of a phrase or line sounds 
better than another, and the reader is aware to some extent of pleasure in the 
sound (though “‘pleasure’’, as will be shown, is not the most important effect 
of such patterns). The pattern seems to occur to the poet as a melody may to a 
composer. Certain poets, among them Mallarmé, Rilke, Valéry, G. M. Hopkins, 
must have worked consciously for certain of the patterns in their verse, at all 
events until they gained a mastery of their medium; but the poet is generally 
reticent on this subject, and neither Mallarmé, Rilke, nor Valéry descend to 
the discussion of technique. However, Hopkins’ lecture notes on Rhetoric (in 
their section on “Lettering of syllables’) make it clear that he understood very 
well what he was doing. His view of the function of repetitive patterns in verse 
is that ‘repetition ...of the inscape must take place in order to detach it to 
the mind’’;?—in fact, that the impression of the shape of words, neutralized 
by their use in everyday speech and writing, is re-activated by devices such as 
assonance and alliteration. The overriding importance that Hopkins gives to 
form is evident in his assertion that “Verse is...speech employed to carry 
the inscape of spoken sounds.” 

In certain passages of prose a certain amount of pattern is also detectable, 
and has been remarked by such writers as Robert Louis Stevenson in English. 

The effect upon the reader or listener, mainly unconscious, is one of decora- 
tion when the pattern reaches a certain degree of crudity or, conversely, a 
certain degree of refinement. Between these limits, however, the pattern tends 
to exert a species of magical or hypnotic effect, like that of a ritual incantation. 
The precise setting of these limits varies according to the taste of the age and 
of the individual reader or listener, and to his familiarity with the idiosyn- 
cracies of the poet himself. Decoration seems to have been regarded by Hopkins 
as the principal function of such patterns, since he states that rhythm’s regular 
repetition “gives more tone, candorem, style, chasteness”; but that the inter- 
mittent repetition, e.g. ‘ABCDABEFABGH,’ of alliteration, rhyme, etc., 
gives “more brilliancy, starriness, quain, margaretting.”* For W. B. Yeats, 


1Gerard Manley Hopkins, The Note-books and Papers, ed. Humphry House (Oxford: 
O.U.P., 1937), pp. 242-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. 

3 Ibid., p. 251. 
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on the other hand, incantation is clearly all-important—‘“All sounds. . . call 
down among us certain disembodied powers, whose footsteps over our hearts 
we call emotions... the more various and numerous the elements that have 
flowed into [the] perfection [of a work of art], the more powerful will be the 
emotion, the power, the god it calls among us.’ Similar views are suggested 
in Rilke’s Der Magier and Le Magicien. 

Patterns found in European poetry may be considered as variations and elabo- 
rations upon two polar types: (i) the pure sequence; in which certain sounds are 
repeated in the same order; e.g., 


(1) (La) Nature est un temple ot de vivants piliers 
Charles BAUDELAIRE, Spleen et Idéal IV 1 


(a pattern which, as the sounds are further apart in the second member, may 
be described as a loosening sequence of the elements P, L in two members); or 


(2) Larmt bei euren Lampen 
Karl WEITBRECHT, Wenn ich Abschied nehme, 7 


(a crudely rhythmic tightening sequence of L, M, B/P, N); and (ii) the pure 
chiasmus,® in which the order is exactly reversed; e.g., 


(3) dans la ruelle, 
Femme impure! 
Charles BAUDELAIRE, Spleen et Idéal XXV 1-2 


(a tight® chiasmus); or 


(4) foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent 
The same, IV, 3-4. 


In example (4), the f/—ré—s—bol of the first member are exactly reversed (if 
we allow voiceless/voiced pairs such as F/V, S/Z-sounds to be single elements) 
in member no. 2: lobserv; but member 2 is tight (not dispersed among irrelevant 
sounds), and an extra instance of the O-element is intruded between F and R- 
in member 1. 

The sequence often appears in the guise of what we shall call a bracket; i.e., 
there are two perfect members, with one or more of their elements between 
them as a link. The bracket may be simple: 


(5) SAtiro de estrellas (bajas) 
Federico Garcia LORCA, Preciosa y el Aire, 41 


(where D suballiterates in this position with T); or it may be complex: 


(6) Wenn er wie die Sommersonnenwende 
Rainer Maria RILKE, Eros, 3. 


4W. B. Yeats, in an early essay ‘“‘The Symbolism of Poetry,’? Essays (London: Mac- 
millan, 1924), pp. 192-3. 

5 This term is preferable to ‘‘inversion’”’ which can be used for cases where a sequence or 
similar pattern occurs with reversal of order in certain of its elements only. 

6 A rhyme proper can be considered as a special case of a tight sequence. 
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In (6) the perfect members are wen ...d, wend. But the “intrusive” W of wie 
is really essential to the pattern, since an alternative view of this pattern is, 
that WENN, WIE DIE form two strands which are tied together in WENDE. 
A perhaps less satisfying case of intrusion is 


(7) From the dark dingles to the nightingales 
Matthew ARNOLD, The Scholar Gipsy, 220 
or the first O of no. (4) above. In (7) we have a 6-element sequence of two mem- 
bers, each with 7 temporal components (element T/D being repeated twice 
per member) except that what we may call an allotype (K) of element G in- 
trudes in dark. 
The sequence may be joined intimately with a bracket: 


(8) Sur la plage sonore ot la mer de Sorrente 
Alphonse de LAMARTINE, Le Premier Regret, élégie, 1. 


Here we have a 3-member sequence S-R, members 2 and 3 also forming part 
or a bracket S-O-R with element 2 doubled in sonore and R as the link. There 
is also subassonance from the -EN- of Sorrente. 

The chiasmus may appear as a chiasmic bracket, as in 
(9) Charm’d magic casements .. . 

John KEATS, Ode to a Nightingale, vii 10. 

Here the D suballiterates with CH, G, each of which, being an affricate, is to 
be regarded as a single sound rather than two. Or the chiasmus may appear 
with intrusions as in no. (4) above. 

Very common is the partial inversion, often complicated by intrusion: 


(10) Und wélbt sich nicht das iberweltlich Grosse 
J. W. von GOETHE, Trilogie der Leidenschaft: Elogie, 35. 


Here the elements in true sequence order would be welbtich. O and E assonate 
(Goethe uses them as rhymes). The N’s and 8’s can be ignored here, and the 
distant light E of Grosse. Despite the displaced second B, this pattern has a 
knotting-up effect similar to no. (6) above. Further examples may be similarly 
analysed on the principle that voiced/unvoiced homorganic consonants are 
equivalent: (11) “‘Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde” (DANTE, Inferno, XIV 29); 
(12) “L’homme y passe & travers de foréts de symboles / Qui |’observent avec 
de regards familiers” (Charles BAUDELAIRE, Spleen et Idéal, IV 3-4). No. 
(12), which has 12 elements, is an extension of no. (4). 
Very common indeed are the more complex permutations such as the fol- 

lowing: 
(13) thedis men ekséteina phroimion tdéde 

ta d’es to son phrénéma mémnémai klyon 

kai phémi... 

AESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 820-822.’ 


Here only L and Y are irrelevant; aspirated P and T may be considered to 
alliterate with normal P and T; EI is equivalent to a lengthened E; “long” E 


7 On Aeschylus’ use of assonance, alliteration, rhyme, etc., see W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus 
in His Style (Dublin, 1942), pp. 80-85, esp. pp. 83-4. 
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and O are “broad” vowels which only subassonate with normal E and O. Thus 
the elements are P/PH, R, O, I, M, N, D/T/TH, E/EI, “long” E which subas- 
sonates with it, S, and the less relevant K, A. Similar permutations occur in 


(14) De nos cceurs endurcis rompe |’assoupissement; 
Dissipe l’ombre épaisse ot les plonge le vice 
Jean RACINE, Le Mardi, a Laudes, 14-15. 


Here the vowels which precede S-sounds, at least the “acute” vowels I, U, E, 
AI, may be considered as allotypes of one element. The other elements are D, 
S-sounds, P, L, nasal O, R, and “EN”, with OU as a doubtful ninth. 

Most frequently the pattern of a given passage is so complex that it can only 
be adequately expressed by analysis into separate subpatterns, which may be 
either independent, or interlocking on certain phonemes that they possess in 
common. In some cases these subpatterns can be readily distinguished by a 
sensitive ear. For example 


(15) opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn 
John KEATS, Ode to a Nightingale, vii 10-11 


can be felt to be composed of (A) a chiasmus 123321 in the elements “long” 
O (considered as a single phoneme-complex, though a diphthong), P/F (labials), 
N; (B) a bracket /1/123456,646,123456 in F/P, E/AE, R, I/EA/Y, L, S (the 
perfect member is /feril-s/); (C) a sequence in F, L, N with dissonance of vowels 


(a subject considered below); and perhaps (D) a tight chiasmus OPENING, 
IN. Similar combinations of subpatterns can be felt in 


(16) Den Mandelbaum zum zweiten Mal im Flore 
Stefan GEORGE, Wir schreiten auf und ab im reichen 
Flitter, 4 (Capitalization etc. normalized). 


Here (A) we have an inverting pattern in D/T, N; (B) ma...l, mal; (C) um 
zum zw mf, with W/F as one element; (D) w.. . 1, fl. More intricate and perhaps 
impossible of adequate analysis by a reader (though some of their subpatterns 
may be felt) are such passages as (17) “Te, Palinure petens, tibi somnia tristia 
portans / Insonti, puppique deus consedit in alta / Phorbanti similis” (VIRGIL, 
Aeneid V 840-842) (where in effect every phoneme takes part in the pattern); 
(18) ““Doux comme un chant d’oiseaux, / Fort comme un choc d’armures, / Quand 
la sourde mélée étreint les escadrons” (Victor HUGO, Ce qu’on Entend sur la 
Montagne, 15-17); (19) ““Y esto pasé en el reinado de Hugo, / Emperador de la 
barda florida” (Rubén DARIO, Pértico, 151-2 (with suballiteration between 
F and B/P). 

In the above instances no notice has (usually) been taken of suballiteration 
between stop consonant, fricative, nasal, trill, and/or lateral at one point of 
articulation; nor of subassonance between similar but differing vowels. These 
types of echoes have, indeed, their effect, particularly against a contrasting 
phonemic environment in the passage in which they occur. In a passage other- 
wise free from stop consonants (except perhaps in unstressed positions), two 


8 Including, perhaps, nos. (11) to (14) above. 
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dissimilar stops may occupy the same place in two different members of a 
sequence, with an effect of likeness rather than of contrast (cf. no. [20] below). 
Thus a pattern of phonemes in modern European poetry may be considered as 
a delicate variation upon a crude substructure of broad phonetic types. In the 
most telling and magical passages, the intensity of their magical effect appears 
to be a function of the approximation of this crude substructure to a simple 
piece of primitive, or degenerated, spell-binding of the type of the Anglo-Saxon 
charm 


ERIURIUTHDOL URIURITHOL WLAESTIPOTINOL 


(It is not suggested that such effects could be achieved by a poet working out 
his technique consciously on these lines; but analysis shows that this is what, 
in essence, they are.) 

Thus the line 


(20) No hungry generations tread thee down 
John KEATS, Ode to a Nightingale, vii 2 
can be considered as a civilized equivalent of the incantation 
nou Andri dséno réisens drédsi d4un 
and its principal effect is seen to be due to the rising-and-sinking (or, taking 
into account the lowest formants of the vowels, more correctly expanding-and- 
contracting) pattern 
nud i é éi é i 4un 
and the syllables 
ri rei re 
together with the ruthless push® of the D-sounds.’® 
Similarly 
(22) Voici la verte Ecosse et la brune Italie 
Alfred de MUSSET, La Nuit de Mai, 17 


can be reduced to 
va silavér teka selavri nitali 
(where the contrasting K gives the necessary hardness and edge to the line, 
assisted by the modulation of V into B at BRUNE)." The line 
(23)° L’insecte net gratte la sécheresse 
Paul VALERY, Le Cimetiére Marin, xii 2 


becomes 


lasék ta-né kra tea-lasé so-ré-s(a) 
while the lines 


(24) Sie gleiten iiber ferne, wunderschwere, 
Verschwiegne Flut, die nie ein Kiel geteilt 


® The suggestive or illustrative powers of such sounds are considered in section II below. 

10 These sounds cannot be considered as either phonemic or phonetic in the strict sense 
so that the use of / / or [ ] to enclose them would be misleading. 

1 And the rounding of A into O and of I into U, immediately following these consonants, 
further improves upon the primitive substructure. 
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Hugo von HOFMANNSTHAL, Der Tor und der Tod, 
31-2 
become 
si kl4etn ivr vérne vintr Svére 
vr Svikne vlit—ti ni aen kil ke tdelt 
But in such a pattern as 


(25) Duerme, vuela, resposa: 
Tambien se muere el mar! 
Federico Garcia LORCA, Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez 
Mejias, last 2 lines of “Cuerpo Presente.”’ 


the sound is so nearly that of a primitive spell that it is hardly necessary to 
reduce it further to 
doérme boéla resbésa 


dambién-se moére-el mar 


Similarly with (26) ‘“‘(U, cyc)les, vibrements divers des mers virides” (Arthur 
RIMBAUD, Voyelles, 9). This suggests that, if ‘music began with a savage 
beating a drum,’ then poetry (or at all events lyric poetry) began with a savage 
muttering or shouting a spell.” 

Dissonance and subtler vowel-variations (both are types of Hopkins’ 
“‘vowelling-off”)" take a part in phonemic patterns. They may distinguish a 
short passage from its surroundings: 


(27) A la nue accablante tu 
Basse de basalte et de laves 2 
Stéphane MALLARMH, “Shipwreck” Sonnet, 1-2. 


Here most of the sonnet is dominated by “acute” vowels U, E, &. Or these 
devices may be used in modulation to modify the monotony within a single 
pattern or pattern-complex, as in subpattern (C) of no. (15) above, or in 


(28) Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt 
John KEATS, The Eve of St. Agnes, xix 9. 


Here, omitting the murmur-vowel, and allotting numbers in descending order 
of pitch for second formants, the vowels are (1) 3 (1) 21 (1) 1—6—5—2 so 
that their pitch in the stressed syllables rises, falls deep, and rises again. This is 
contrapuntal to the italicized pattern. 

Besides the influence upon it of the individual ear of the poet, of the general 
atmosphere of the poem or passage (see section II below), of the work of con- 
temporaries or predecessors, and of the taste of the poet’s age, the form of these 
patterns is greatly conditioned by the language in which the poem is written. 
Thus Spanish, with its 5 vowel phonemes, and Italian with its 7, afford no 


12 Not necessarily inconsistent with Paul Valéry’s ‘‘Le lyrisme est le développement 
d’une exclamation.” 

138 G. M. Hopkins, The Note-books and Papers (1937), p. 248, in ‘‘Lecture Notes: Rhetoric”’ 
—those on ‘rhythm and the other structural parts.” 

“4 Cf., e.g., Ralph K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, Visible Speech (New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1947), esp. pp. 55, 281. 
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opportunity for the more delicate methods of “‘vowelling-off.”” On the other 
hand a poem in Spanish or Italian is necessarily bathed in a general atmosphere 
of assonance. The same is partly true of Greek and Latin, which, in addition, 
inevitably crowd into their poetry many alliterations and tight sequences com- 
posed of inflexional suffixes and prefixes. Germanic languages, particularly 
English, Icelandic, and German, afford abundant opportunity for tight or part- 
tight all-consonant subpatterns— 


(29) Blow, windes, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hyrricano’s, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cockes! 
You sulph’rous and thought-executing fires, 
-Vaunt-curriors of oake-cleaving thunderbolis, 
Sindge my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thicke rotundity o’th’ world! 
Crack Nature’s moulds, all germaines spill at once 
-That makes ingratefull man!!** 
William SHAKESPEARE, King Lear, III ii 1-9 


whereas Romance languages, and particularly French, are more suitable for 
tight or part-tight consonant-vowel 2-element subpatterns, often with vowel 
modulation: (30) “Vous mourites aux bords ow vous fiites laissée!” (Jean RA- 
CINE, Phédre I iii 102). However, in Romance languages other than French, 
nasal/stop tight patterns are frequent, and in all, L/stop tight patterns are 
found. The possession of diphthongs (e.g., in English, Dutch, German) allows 
opportunities for part-tight all-vowel subpatterns: (16) “Den Mandelbaum 
zum zweiten Mal im Flore” [repeated from above] (with AU as A plus O, EI 
as A plus E, and I/E, U/O subassonating). The equivalent of the crackling 
violence of no. (29) in French would be something like pattern (18), or a passage 
using sibilants and voyelles aigiies might, perhaps, have taken its place: greater 
economy of means are possible in such a language as French, or quite different 
devices may come into play. But this consideration really concerns section II, 
on the use of these patterns as “program music.” 


Il. THE PATTERNS AS “‘PROGRAM MUSIC” 


On this somewhat controversial question, the poets themselves are rarely 
explicit. Yeats on ‘““The Symbolism of Poetry” is suggestive: 


All sounds, all colours, all forms, either because of their pre-ordained energies or because 
of long association, evoke indefinable and yet precise emotions, or, as I prefer to think, call 
down among us certain disembodied powers, whose footsteps over our hearts we call emo- 
tions; and when sound, and colour, and form are in a musical relation, a beautiful relation 
to one another, they become as it were one sound, one colour, one form, and evoke an 
emotion that is made out of their distinct evocations and yet is one emotion. The same re- 
lation exists between all portions of every work of art, whether it be an epic or a song. . .'® 





44 Capitalization and punctuation (except plural in ‘‘o’s”’), and emendation ‘‘drown’d,”’ 
are from Arden edition, revised by Kenneth Muir (London: Methuen, 1952). Spelling as in 
F 1, with U’s for V’s modernized. 

16 Partly quoted in section I above. From ‘Ideas of Good and Evil (1896-1903),’? W. B. 
Yeats, Essays (London, 1924), pp. 192-3. 
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For “pre-ordained energies” read ‘correspondences with fundamental neural 
patterns’ and for “long association” read ‘conditioned reactions widely estab- 
lished by human culture patterns,’ and we have a possible hypothesis for the 
psychology and physiology of aesthetics. 

Mallarmé, who might be expected to reveal something of a universe of sound- 
symbolism, only throws off parenthetically the following hints: “...mon sens 
regrette que le discours défaille 4 exprimer les objets par des touches y répondant 
en coloris ou en allure, lesquelles existent dans l’instrument de la voix, parmi 
les langages et quelquefois chez un. A cdté d’ombre, opaque, ténébres se fonce 
peu; quelle déception devant la perversité conférant 4 jour comme & nuit, contra- 
dictoirement, des timbres obscur ici, 14 clair.’’® 

This type of observation has been made sporadically from the days of Plato, 
if not before. That the sound of OMBRE seems darker than that of TENEBRES, 
and that the sound of JOUR seems murky compared to that, relatively bright 
or clear, of NUIT, will be admitted by a majority of persons, whatever the 
language they speak, for whom the sounds of speech have any evocative powers. 
But of what system are these the manifestations? It would seem to be a phonemic 
rather than a phonetic system, relative not absolute. Among general studies 
of this subject, the theories and findings of Maurice Grammont and M. M. 
Macdermott are useful as guides, and, though Macdermott only treats of vowels, 
and does not pretend to validity outside English verse, their respective findings 
are mutually supporting rather than otherwise, provided Macdermott’s theories 
of formant boundaries for vowel-groups are not too rigidly adhered to (see 
below).”” The present writer finds himself instinctively endorsing the majority 
of their claims for the effect of the various groups of sounds. 

In this section an attempt is made to find means of establishing the limits and 
extent of suggestive power in the sounds of words in verse. Although there may 
be broad similarities between them, every reader’s reactions to a specific passage 
vary both qualitatively and quantitatively. They may indeed exceed, fall short 
of, or sidetrack the intentions of the poet. But when all is said there remains the 
fact that certain sounds are acknowledged by a majority of sensitive readers to 
be appropriate to certain ideas and inappropriate to others. The poet with a good 
ear will tend to select (consciously or unconsciously) certain sounds appropriate 
to the mood or subject of the line or lines he is writing, and the sensitive reader 
will (consciously or unconsciously) accept for correct the colors with which the 
poet thus presents him. 

There are three principal possible sources for the evocative power of the 
sounds of words, words either as they are used for the nonce in a given passage 
of poetry or prose, or as they reside in the general stock of a language. These 
sources may be called acoustic, kinaesthetic, and lexical. The two former cate- 
gories correspond perhaps to Yeats’ “pre-ordained energies’: lexical origins 
are primarily those corresponding to his “long association.’ Lexical associations, 


16 Stéphane Mallarmé, ‘‘Crise de Vers,’’ Divagations (Paris: Charpentier, 1935), p. 242. 

1” Maurice Grammont, T'raité de Phonétique, 3rd ed. (Paris: Delagrave, 1946), pp. 377- 
416; Petit Traité de Versification Francaise, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1916), pp. 104-121. M. M. Mac- 
dermott, Vowel Sounds in Poetry (London: Kegan Paul, 1940). 
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which are proper to a given language (Mallarmé’s “touches. . . lesquelles 
existent . . . parmi les langages et quelquefois chez un”), may be defined as those 
that arise from the occurrence, in the word, or in the poetical passage under 
consideration, of a morpheme which is the principal feature of a group of words 
that possess a striking common element of meaning or feeling (in the latter 
case the morpheme is called by some writers a phonaestheme); or, more fre- 
quently in poetry, that arise from the occurrence of a syllable or part-syllable 
which recalls that of other words in the language without possessing the objec- 
tive status of a morpheme. Such associations may have arisen acoustically or 
kinaesthetically in the first place, but by the writer’s definition here are dis- 
tinguished from other associations by no longer possessing acoustic or kinaes- 
thetic validity. Normal or potential lexical associations, for example, of NACHT 
in German are, perhaps, 


(1) splendor (from PRACHT, STRAHL), 

(2) violence, power, fear, awe, cruelty (from SCHLACHT, MACHT, ACHT, 
RACHE, GEFAHR, GRAM, AHNUNG, AHNDUNG), 

(3) temporality (from SUCHT, NOCH, NACH), 

(4) negation (from NICHT, NICHTS), 

(5) damp (from NASS, FEUCHT). 

In poetic passages or passages of poetic prose, an ad hoc lexical association 
may arise connecting one or more words, syllables or groups of syllables (A) 
with a specific word or words (B) in the same passage. This type of association 
may be distinguished by designating it nonce-lexical or conditioned lexical. 
Thus Rilke uses NACHT several times nonce-lexically with alliterating words 
such as UBERGEWICHT and GLEICH (for instance in Duineser Elegien 
III 83-4) to suggest a Bezug or a Polaritét. 


To compare with NACHT its English and French equivalents, normal lexical 
associations for NIGHT are 


(1) brilliance (from BRIGHT, WHITE, LIGHT, SIGHT, SHINE, FINE), 


(2) the numinous, the spacious (from HEIGHT, MIGHT, RITE, RIGHT, 
FLIGHT, HIGH), 


(3) alarms and excursions (from SMITE, FRIGHT, BITE, FIGHT, EXCITE, 
FLIGHT). 


The French NUIT, on the other hand, is associated rather with 
(1) glimmer, glow (from LUEUR, LUIR, LUSTRE, LUNE), 


(2) scream or hoot (from CRI, AIGU, HUER, HUEE), with, however, a strong 
acoustic element in this, 


(3) ruin, danger (from NUIS, NUIRE, PUNI, FUI, FINI), 
(4) intimacy (from NID, UNIS, BENIT, LUI, etc.) 


Kinaesthetic associations arise from the proprioceptive sensations of the 
mouth, tongue, throat, glottis, etc., in pronouncing a given utterance. (Where 
static sensations are produced by simple vowels and continued fricatives, nasals, 
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or laterals, ‘topaesthetic’ or ‘morphaesthetic’ would perhaps be more precise 
terms, but one hesitates to coin words unnecessarily.) They may be reproduced 
in the hearer or reader either by unconscious memory of his own utterance of 
similar sounds, or by unconscious pseudo-imitation like that of a man who rises 
on tiptoe when watching a high jump. (There is no difficulty in the first explana- 
tion, for all our sensory registrations of space and shape and direction are de- 
rived from unconscious memories.) In the reader who mouths the words half- 
consciously as he reads, kinaesthetic associations are clearly an important 
factor. In the majority of words they are dormant until activated by the proximity 
or by the lexical existence of other words containing the relevant morpheme or 
a more general phonemic similarity; or they may in a given passage be activated 
by phonemic contrast with their setting. The former type of activation resembles 
that referred to in Hopkins’ precept, “repetition ...of the inscape must take 
place in order to detach it to the mind.’’® The associations here of NACHT, 
NIGHT, and NUIT, though not striking, may come into play in such circum- 
stances. On the analogy of Sir Richard Paget’s theories of phonated gestures,!® 
those of NACHT and NIGHT should be a simple curve or a lenticular shape, 
but that suggested by NIGHT should flatten or taper at the tail-end (the /i/ 
of /nait/), while that of NACHT suggests a rasping or gill-like obstruction 
towards that end (the /x/ of /naxt/). NUIT (with the unrounding from the 
semivowel U to the I) suggests a very short extrusive movement, or a shape 
like that of a minute spatula with a round handle (the U). Thus in a suitable 
poetic passage, NIGHT and NACHT could “‘llustrate” a leap or the arch of 
the sky, while NUIT cannot be used to illustrate anything so spacious. 

The origin of language is unknown; but there can be little doubt that these 
associations are a potent factor continually operative at all stages in its evolu- 
tion. They have probably encouraged the formation of morphemes such as the 
SP- of SPATE, SPATTER, SPEW, SPILL, SPIT, SPLASH, SPLATTER, 
SPOUT, SPRAY, SPRINKLE, SPROUT, SPURT, and in German the analo- 
gous SPATTELN, SPEICHEL, SPRIESSEN, SPRING, SPRITZE, SPRUDEL 
SPRUHEN, SPUCKE, groups of words which are therefore affected both kin- 
aesthetically and lexically. 

Acoustic associations arise “dans l’instrument de la voix” from the quality or 
structure of the sound qua physical sound. They include echoic associations of 
the ““Ding-dong” type, such as link /i:/ with a scream and /a:/ with a roar. But 
they may also account for whatever common substratum may exist in mood 
evocations, color synaesthesias, and the like. (The former may be due to the 
echoic principle that moods have a characteristic cry in children and animals, 
in origin perhaps a type of primitive ‘phonated gesture.’ If there is a common 
basis for many synaesthesias it may be that of the structure of formant spectra 
for vowels and vowel-like consonants.2°) Like kinaesthetic associations, acoustic 


18 Quoted in section I above. G. M. Hopkins, Note-books and Papers, pp. 242-8. 

19 Sir Richard A. S. Paget, Human Speech (London: Kegan Paul, 1930), esp. pp. 135, 137, 
154-5. 

20 For these spectra see Potter, Kopp, and Green, Visible Speech (1947). Cf. the present 
writer’s ‘‘Synesthesia and Sound Spectra,’’ Word, VIII (1952), 39-41; Roman Jakobson, 
C. G.M. Fant, and M. Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1952), sec. 2.413 p. 28, sec. 2.4233 p. 32. 
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mechanisms are often dormant unless activated by the proximity or lexical 
existence of similar patterns. For NACHT, NIGHT, and NUIT these associa- 
tions are once more not very striking, but may come into play in some contexts. 
The English and German words suggest tenor or baritone calls and warm colors, 
but NACHT evokes a deeper sound and a richer, purer, darker color, and its 
CH (/x/) rasps slightly. NUIT (described as of a timbre that is “clair” by 
Mallarmé) suggests a cold, livid, whitish (flash?), or a shrill squeak. Although 
some associations may be due to the pitch-structure of the sounds, M. M. 
Macdermott’s suggestion that all associations of vowels in English poetry are 
dependent on their formant spectra seems unlikely.”! 

Acoustic associations have also influenced the formation of morphemes, e.g., 
the vowel (and other elements) in CHEEP, SCREAM, SHRIEK, SQUEAK, 
SQUEAL, and similar words in other languages. Such groups of words are thus 
both lexically and acoustically bound together. 

Acoustic and kinaesthetic mechanisms of association, though universal, are 
modified by the norms of the language in which the words are spoken and 
written, by the aesthetic conventions of the age in which they were composed 
or of that in which the passage is read, and by the immediate environment of the 
passage under consideration. The relative frequency of various types of sound 
in the language, and the position and timbre of its neutral vowel or ‘position of 
rest,’ probably affect both acoustic and kinaesthetic associations. For example, 
Grammont’s voyelles claires (including aigiies) correspond very well both in 
timbre and in associations with Macdermott’s ‘high-band’ vowels.” But the 
frequency-boundaries given by Macdermott do not correspond to those for 
French claires: an adjustment, a series of shifts, is necessary in moving from 
English to French. And though, for instance, NUIT sounds relatively shriller 
and more tense to an English ear than to a Frenchman, it is the French stand- 
point that must be considered. 

Again, phonemes special to a given language produce associations which can 
only be matched in another language by the use of a different set of phonemic 
elements. Thus Grammont speaks of the nasal vowels in French as suitable 
evocators, when grouped, of “‘nonchalance,” “mollesse,” etc.** The diphthongs 
of English express swing and acceleration in suitable contexts; the English -NCE, 
-SH, -ST (with some lexical support in the storehouse of the language, e.g. from 
PRANCE, POUNCE, FLASH, RUSH, FAST, HASTE) express speed and 
hurry, which is expressed in French, according to Grammont, by the voyelles 
claires (among their other evocations).?> Excess of a given phoneme in a language 
(e.g., through -S in Spanish, through D-, -S, -N in German, through TH- in 
English, and the sound /i/ in Modern Greek) may partly neutralize the evoca- 
tive powers of that phoneme in the language. The same may be said for the com- 
moner inflexions in Greek and Latin, and the commoner postpositions in Finnish. 


21 Macdermott, Vowel Sounds . . ., pp. 68-9. 

22 Grammont, Traité de Phonétique (1946), pp. 405-6; Macdermott, Vowel Sounds .. ., 
pp. 89-90. 

23 As inferred by the present writer from the data in Paget’s Human Speech (1930), pp. 
90-93 (from Mlle. Coustenoble); for Macdermott, see note 21. 

24Grammont, 7’. de Phonétique (1946), p. 407. 

25 Tbid., p. 406. 
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A given set of purely lexical associations in one language may have analogues 
in related languages and in the past phases of the language. Nonce-lexical as- 
sociations are by definition restricted to those passages of prose or poetry where 
their generating combinations of sound occur. A fifth group of evocative ele- 
ments, however, is composed out of the residue of pattern in each particular 
poetic context, a residue which is acoustically, kinaesthetically, and lexically 
irrelevant, but which takes part in the incantatory or decorative pattern, and 
is not separated in the mind of the listener or reader from the total Gestalt of 
sound and mouth-movement: “‘and when sound, and colour, and form are in a 
musical relation, a beautiful relation to one another, they become as it were one 
sound, one colour, one form, and evoke an emotion that is made out of their 
distinct evocations and yet is one emotion.”** Yeats was speaking, perhaps, of 
the impact of a whole poem or other work of art; but the principle is similar. 
This fifth group may be called conditioned neutrals or impressed elements. They, 
and some of the nonce-lexical associations, help not so much to illustrate the 
particular aspect depicted by the more fundamental association-mechanisms, as 
to emphasize the total Gestalt of the subject of the passage. The listener, revert- 
ing to a primitive type of reaction, unconsciously connects them with the situ- 
ation in which they happen to be placed. 

In the line 


(23) L’insecte (n)et gratte la sécheresse 
[Repeated from I above] 


the letters in bold type are clearly those of sounds expressive of dryness and 
harshness (either singly or, as in the case of the CH, in combination with the 
others).27 The association-mechanism is probably acoustic, via a primary con- 
nection with noises characteristic of dry, light, rustling, scratching objects. 
Such phonemes produce impressions the antithesis of those produced by /o/, 
/\/, /m/, or /w/, which suggest liquidity, softness, coolness, and a certain de- 
gree of density.”® 

The letters in italics, on the other hand, are those of sounds which, though far 
from being inappropriate to the atmosphere of the line, are connected to the 
ideas of dryness and harshness primarily by lexical associations: L’INSECTE 
has a “normal lexical” association with the word sec; and the italicized letters 
throughout are attached by nonce-lexical associations to the meaning and feel- 
ing-tones of GRATTE and SECHERESSE. 

The remaining sounds, with the exception of the irrelevant and therefore 


26W. B. Yeats, Essays (London, 1924), p. 193. 

27 For a rather different interpretation of the atmosphere of this line see Frangois Porché, 
Paul Valéry et la Poésie Pure (Paris: M. Lesage, 1926), p. 35; for his analysis of the sound 
pattern see pp. 46-7. M. Porché is principally concerned with the associations due to emo- 
tions and ideas which are attached to the words considered as signs, while this essay is re- 
stricted to the effects of words as sounds. 

28 Cf. M. M. Macdermott, Vowel Sounds ..., p. 89, on “low-band’”’ vowels; M. Gram- 
mont, 7’. de Phonétique (1946), p. 408, on nasals and L; Jakobson, Fant, and Halle, Pre- 
liminaries to Speech Analysis (1952), sec. 2.4233 p. 32, esp. on rounded vs. unrounded, and 
“grave” vs. “‘acute,’? which however would not include L. 
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bracketed N of NET, take part intimately in the total pattern of the line and 
are therefore ‘impressed elements”; pressed into service as supporting evocators 
of the total situation. With the exception of the “fluid” L-sounds, they are not 
totally inappropriate, but they are not actively suggestive of that situation. 
Similarly in 
(31) Wenn er w(ie) d(ie) Sommersonnenwende 
(Friihlingliches Vorspiel) unter(bricht) 
Rainer Maria RILKE, Eros, 3-4 


(an extension of no. [6]), WENN ER is influenced nonce-lexically by the mean- 
ing of SOMMERSONNENWENDE, and SOMMER,, -SONNEN-, have their 
normal associations of great light and heat, which bring in the S-sounds lexically 
with the rest, so that almost the whole line reinforces the meaning; but the real 
source of the phonemic suggestion of something brief, brusque, terrible, and of 
overwhelming significance crashing into something prolonged, timeless, delicate, 
idyllic, is the dark heavy tight sequence -OMME(R)/-ONNE(N), with its third 
member UN(T)E(R) in the next line, contrasted with the thin vowels, pala- 
talized CH, and ‘liquid’ L-sounds of that line. This sequence creates images at 
once kinaesthetic (bulky shapes are outlined, bumping on the nasal consonants) 
and acoustic (the sound is thunderous and reverberating); the only normal 
lexical associations here effective are those of SOMMER, SONNE, referred to 
above, and the lexical-acoustic connection with DONNER, BOMBE, of which 
the last is unlikely to have occurred to Rilke. 

Conversely, the idyllic “prologue” of the pair before they are overtaken by 
passion, is expressed kinaesthetically, and perhaps acoustically, in 


Friihlingliches V(o)rspiel (unte)rbrich(t) 


with nonce-lexical association to the meaning of FRUHLINGLICHES through 
labial/R sequence and I/L tight pattern and (through VORSPIEL) by P/B 
alliteration. 

Similarly, one may print 


(32) A(nd) come where lies a coffer burly all of blocks 
Buil(t) of ... 
Gerard Manley HOPKINS, Epithalamion, 36-7 
(there is no stress accent on the word ALL) where the image evoked (chiefly 
kinaesthetically) is that of the hard dark heavy solid square rocks grouped 
about the bather’s rock pool. COFFER, BLOCKS, perhaps suggest ROCKS, 
the end-rhyme of the next line, by lexical and nonce-lexical association also. 
In the lines 


(33) Llen(o) de lenguas celesies 


SAtir(o) de estrellas (b)a(j)as 
C(o)n sus lenguas relucientes 
Federico Garcia LORCA, Preciosa y el Aire, 22, 41-2 
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(an extension of no. [5]) the image evoked (principally by kinaesthetic mecha- 
nisms) is that of the lecherous licking tongues of the hot wind. Here the different 
categories are less easily sorted out. Nonce-lexical italicized elements in LLENO, 
CELESTES, ESTRELLAS, derive their power chiefly from RELUCIENTES; 
though SATIRO is also a source, irrelevant to the image of tongues but sug- 
gestive of lechery. One should forbear to italicize -AS, or -S as such, because 
-S is only too common in Spanish and the phoneme is therefore partly neutral- 
ized (see above). 

Taking the image of the stormy sea, and not those of the sounds of lamenta- 
tion of which: it is a simile (and which extend over the three previous lines), 
one should, perhaps, print thus the following lines: 


(34) Io venni in luogho d’ ogni luce muto 
Che mugghia come fa mar per tempesia, 
Se da contrari venti @ combaituto. 
DANTE, Inferno V 28-30. 


Every sound takes part in the pattern, which, filling the previous three lines 
also, is extremely rich. MAR and TEMPESTA are the sources for the nonce- 
lexical associations shown, though it can be argued that ES, SE, VE, IV, IE 
carry acoustic echoes of tempest noises. 

In the following passage there are two principal images: the (chiefly acoustic) 
one of Jove’s voice 


(35) Pand(i)tu(r) (i)nte(r)ea domu(s) omn(i)pofent(is) Olymp(i), 
conc(i)l(i)umque uocaé d(i)uom paée(r) aique (h)om(i)num (r)ex 
VIRGIL, Aeneid, X, 1-2 


(assuming that the -M was pronounced in these lines); and that (kinaesthetic 
and lexical?) of the stars of his throne “‘rex / sidere(a)m i(n) sedem, terr(a)s .. .’’ 
(The same, 2-3, (with elision at the end of the second word). 

A similar analysis might be attempted for Greek poetry and drama. W. 
Porzig distinguished and described in 1926 what are in effect nonce-lexical mech- 
anisms, and acoustic or kinaesthetic mechanisms, in Aeschylus.*! But examina- 
tion of the passages he cites, on the lines of the first section of this essay, suggest 
that the specific word-rubrications which Porzig noted must have been largely 
smothered in the general richness of the sound-patterns, thus rather supporting 
than weakening the criticisms of Porzig made by Professor W. B. Stanford in 
1942. 

These analyses, both of patterns and their connotations, have necessarily 
been highly compressed and must appear over-dogmatic. The crux of the matter 
is that there are such patterns, that they correspond to a quasi-musical faculty 


29The pattern of (SUS) LENGUAS RELUCIENTES recalls, and gives added sig- 
nificance to, that of (LLENO DE) LENGUAS CELESTES. 

30 For a general account of Vergil’s use of expressive sound with some reference to modern 
poetry, see W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil (London: Faber, 1944), pp. 242-253. 

31 W. Porzig, Aischylos (Leipzig: E. Wiegandt, 1926), pp. 73-81, 81-94. 

32, W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in His Style (Dublin, 1942), pp. 82-3. 
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in the human make-up, both repetitive and contrast-making; and that they 
and their component sounds can be related to the poetic meaning in specific 
ways. By thinking in terms of the five categories—acoustic, kinaesthetic, nor- 
mal lexical, and nonce-lexical associations, and impressed elements—and relat- 
ing the first two to the general tone and structure of the language, it should be 
possible to steer a clear course between the Scylla of too-mechanical theories on 
the “‘meaning” of sounds and the Charybdis of mystical dilettantism. The sub- 
sequent voyage of discovery should be worth while. 





ART AND AESTHETIC IN ARISTOTLE* 
JOHN S. MARSHALL 


The results of modern classical scholarship have made it abundantly clear 
that Aristotle’s Poetics does not present us with an aesthetics, but with an 
analysis of poetic creation. There is a danger in constructing a theory of aesthetics 
from the Poetics, because the idea of imitation is not the source of Aristotle’s 
philosophy of beauty. Imitation is a method of artistic construction, but it is 
not the criterion of beauty. It has been very unfortunate that the Poetics has 
been treated as a manual of aesthetics, that is, as the exposition of a philosophy 
of poetic beauty. It has been widely held that Aristotle considered beauty to be 
like truth, and to consist in a correspondence of artistic creations with reality. 
As truth is a correspondence of our ideas with reality, so beauty is the corre- 
spondence of our artistic productions with reality. This, however, is not Aristotle’s 
conception of beauty. 

The Poetics is not a manual of aesthetics; it does not tell us the nature of 
poetic beauty. It tells us, rather, how a good drama is produced, and the critical 
methods of ascertaining the literary value of poetic production. The Poetics is, 
of course, related to aesthetics, and cannot be understood apart from Aristotle’s 
aesthetic doctrine. However, the most general concepts of the Poetics are not 
the general concepts of Aristotle’s aesthetics. To understand the place of the 
Poetics in Aristotle’s general philosophic scheme, and to understand the relation 
of the Poetics to Aristotle’s aesthetics, we must recognize the Aristotelian classifi- 
cation of the sciences, and then determine the place of poetic production in this 
scheme. 

Aristotle divides all knowledge into three kinds. First, there is theory, and 
it deals with that which is characterized by exact law. Although that character- 
ized does involve change, the change is itself determined by exact laws. As- 
tronomy, for example, is a strictly theoretical science. The standard in astronomy 
is mathematical, and the subject-matter is the eternal. However, biology is also 
theoretic. The second field of knowledge is the domain of ethical and political 
matters. This domain of thought is called practical knowledge. Ethics and 
politics give us general rules; but the rules are not rigid and fixed. Rather, they 
are subject to variations and exceptions. Today we would call them normative. 
It is in the field of practical life that we can say de minimis lex non curat, the 
law is not concerned with negligible and trifling matters. Or we say in the same 
spirit, “It is the exception that proves the rule.” The domain of human practice 
is an inexact field of thought. A third field of knowledge deals with the making 
of things, whether houses or poems. This kind of knowledge is concerned with 
the field of human creativity. This knowledge, like practice in morality, requires 
a perceptive insight very unlike theoretic cognition. It is a field in which we 
have a knowledge of how to make things. Aristotle’s Poetics is concerned with 


* The author read this paper before a meeting of the Aesthetics Division of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 
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this productive knowledge, for it tells us the rules for creating poetry. Does the 
Poetics, then, have any relation to aesthetics? I believe it does, and that Aristo- 
telian aesthetics throws light on the Aristotelian conception of artistic produc- 
tion. However, that is only because theory can be of aid to production. 

Beauty for Aristotle is a theoretic notion; and for that reason it is defined by 
him in the Metaphysics. Metaphysics is, for Aristotle, par excellence theoretic. 
Early in the Fifth Book we are told that “the good and the beautiful are the 
beginning both of knowledge and the movement of things.” In this sense, the 
good and beautiful are used in much the same sense; and that is because meta- 
physically they have a common root. The generic idea is that of the appropriate, 
the seemly, that which has symmetry and proportion. Aristotle’s own words 
are these, ‘“Now since the good and the beautiful are different (for the former 
always implies conduct as its subject, while the beautiful is found also in motion- 
less things), those who assert that the mathematical sciences say nothing of the 
beautiful or the good are in error. For these sciences say and prove a very great 
deal about them; for if they do not expressly mention them, but prove attributes 
which are their results or their defining formulae, it is not true to say that they 
tell us nothing about them. The chief forms of beauty are order and symmetry 
and definiteness, which the mathematical sciences demonstrate in a special 
degree.” (Met. 1078a, 32 ff.) The clue to all this is to be found in Aristotle’s 
definition of beauty in the Topics, “the beautiful is the appropriate.” (102a, 6) 
Beauty is a theoretic notion, and in its very lofty forms may characterize the 
eternal. From all indications beauty is a concept which can be applied to the 
Deity because of the proportion and symmetry of God’s life. Beauty shares all 
the characteristics which are essentially metaphysical and theoretical. In its 
highest form, it is fixed and eternal. 

Nature is characterized by the appropriate. In all nature the details work out 
in such a way as to produce symmetry and proportion; and this is true not only 
of the heavens but of the sub-lunar world as well. In the world of animate nature 
the details so work together that they produce final cause or purpose. The highest 
beauty is to be found in the heavens; but in the sub-lunar world there is a per- 
fection of beauty seldom found in artificial production. The art of man is, as a 
whole, inferior in its beauty to the perfected beauty of nature. Nature is the 
master artist. It is nature which creates beauty par excellence. There is no hint 
in Aristotle of a conception of nature as degraded and ugly. For him the heavens 
do declare an eternal glory, and the earth is full of a resplendent beauty. Because 
of the essential beauty of nature, we learn to create beautiful objects by imitating 
the beauty of nature. Human beings do like to imitate, and as we have no 
spontaneous power of creating the beautiful, we learn to create beauty by 
catching the clue from nature. We are like students who learn to be craftsmen 
by following the methods of the master craftsman. Nature is the master of the 
appropriate; and we learn the appropriate by following the guiding hand of our 
master craftsman. 

We are now in a position to understand the notion of imitation. As sometimes 
interpreted, it commits us to the position that the photograph is the most perfect 
form of art. Aristotle is then interpreted as if he were exclusively preoccupied 
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with photograph-like painting. This is not his meaning, as we see when we 
realize the relation of creative art to beauty. The artist can see beauty concretely 
realized in nature; and he can learn the trick of creating beautiful objects by 
taking his clue from nature. Art is primarily productive; and what is required 
for it to be satisfactory is for it to be characterized by the appropriate. The 
appropriate is found in its perfected form in nature, and may be learned by the 
imitation of nature. Thus, it is possible for the artist to create works of beauty 
without a theoretic insight into the nature of beauty. He learns to create beauty 
by using the appropriateness of nature as his guide. 

Therefore, painting of a photographic sort is not Aristotle’s norm for artistic 
creation, and that is proved by his assertion that music is a typical imitative 
art. (Pol. 1340a, 12 ff.) This assertion has troubled the commentators. But it 
would not if Aristotle’s theory of imitation were properly understood. This 
theory of imitation rests in a certain conception of artistic production. What 
must be achieved in an art is the production of the beauty which is like the 
beauty of nature; and this is not slavish imitation. Rather, it is the production 
of the appropriate in the artistic medium. Of course, the portrayal of things 
human is most satisfactory when it expresses that appropriateness which char- 
acterizes nature; and that is what music does. 

The glory of music lies in its ability to reproduce the rhythm of actual human 
desire and purpose. Purpose is desire passing through emotion into action. 
There is a certain form of the expanding desire, and this expanded desire is 
what Aristotle thinks of as emotion or passion. Thus, hate, love, fear, ambition, 
friendliness and curiosity are desires which, as they expand, are also emotions. 
Each desiderative emotion has a certain rhythmic form of its own, and a certain 
tonality of its own. It is the rhythm which is most characteristic of the diverse 
emotions. The philosophers of the school of Aristotle, particularly Aristoxenus, 
put a great deal of stress on the diversity of rhythm as expressing the different 
emotions. The full meaning of such musical analysis has been made clear by the 
work of Rudolph Westphal, and has been summarized by Gevaert and Laloy. 
The variety of rhythm recognized by the School of Aristotle was very compli- 
cated and complex; and this complexity was necessary to express the many 
forms of human emotion. 

In musical rhythm we have imitation in one of its highest forms. Imitation in 
music is not slavish reproduction, but the recognition of the complexity of 
nature as a clue to the legitimate complexities of art. Nature leads us to subtle 
forms of the appropriate, and art has meaning as it reveals in artistic reproduc- 
tion similar forms of the appropriate. As nature is more complex than the artist, 
he learns best by using her as a guide to the appropriate in artistic creations. 

We are now in a position to understand the meaning of Aristotelian catharsis. 
The long debate as to the exact significance of this term itself is not of primary 
importance, since any one of the various meanings given to it by scholars is 
satisfactory if seen in the context of Aristotle’s aesthetics and theory of artistic 
production. Catharsis can be interpreted in terms of medicine, and then it 
becomes a kind of psycho-analytical means of curing emotional disturbances. 
It can be interpreted as a technic of religious excitement used by the mystery 
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religions. The important thing is expressed in both of these theories. The re- 
pressed desires, the fears and sympathies of a man, are released by being re- 
produced in a dramatic or a musical form. The desire finds an expression; and 
if the drama or the music is correct, the emotional release takes a form that is 
harmless instead of harmful. This is a technic used both by psychological medi- 
cine and by religions both ancient and modern. The explanation of cathartic 
release lies in the capacity of music and drama to reproduce the emotions. This 
is done in music by expressing the inward character of the emotion itself. 

It is now clear that neither imitation nor catharsis is a fundamental aesthetic 
notion. They belong, rather, to the technic of artistic production, and are there- 
fore concepts of the sciences of production, rather than those of the sciences of 
the aesthetic. The science of the aesthetic is, however, related to artistic produc- 
tion, since the comely or the appropriate is important for artistic production. 
However, this aesthetic notion of the appropriate transcends artistic production, 
and is originally an ontological rather than an artistic concept. Beauty is funda- 
mentally cosmic and metaphysical, and appears in artistic production because 
the appropriate is a feature of nature which needs to be embodied in human 
creativity to make the creation satisfactory. The appropriate in nature is prob- 
ably the most important single aspect in nature; and in order for man to create 
anything which is really satisfactory, he must try to be an artisan who matches 
nature in this most fundamental aspect of its creativity. 

Nature is fundamentally appropriate, and man should be appropriate. Man 
can produce either the appropriate or the inappropriate. The appropriate alone 
is satisfactory, and yet humans do become wayward and reject the appropriate 
for wild and uncontrolled creativity. Imitiation is a help in this process of pro- 
ducing the appropriate because it keeps the appropriate before us. Once the 
aesthetic canon of the appropriate is learned, we can use it even when nature 
fails us. And that is the reason why the human artist may grasp that perfection 
towards which nature is striving, but which at times she fails to achieve; for 
not imitation, but the appropriate, is the fundamental aesthetic canon. 





DANCE AS AN ART OF IMITATION 
SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


“Rhythm alone, without harmony, is the means of the dancer’s imitations,” 
wrote Aristotle, who then added—a bit grudgingly— “for even he, by the 
rhythms of his attitudes, may represent men’s characters, as well as what they 
do and suffer.” (Poetics: 1447a). This was ascribing considerable power of imita- 
tion to dance, claiming that it could show motivation, the emotional springs 
of action. 

Yet, until recently, that is just what dance did not do. Aristotle had dropped 
the subject without arguing his assertion, and, for many centuries, the potentiali- 
ties of his statement were ignored in both theory and practice. The trouble was 
that dance was only potentially capable of imitation; technically its means were 
inadequate. History has proved Aristotle right, but he was ahead of his time. 
The story of his justification does not even begin till some three hundred years 
ago. 

When, in the seventeenth century, some little thinking about dance technique 
had started, theories of the art as imitation began to stir. But they advocated 
only the lesser part of Aristotle’s claim—that the dancer imitates what men do 
and suffer. Even when given an allegorical significance, the closest the contem- 
porary ballets came to the imitation of character was the depicting of generalized 
classes of men distinguished by a single trait, such as desire for power or delight 
in intrigue. 

Pére Claude Ménestrier, who wrote in 1682, distinguished a ballet from a 
“danse simple” by its imitation of men’s actions, of animals, or inanimate 
things. Get something composed of several parts, like kinds of music or hours of 
the day, he told the choreographer, and then select the most pleasing items, for 
these will make the prettiest dances. In suiting the means of imitation to its 
object, Ménestrier was dogmatic: a dance of winds should be quick, one of 
drunkards irregular. Beyond this, he had little to say about the use of technique— 
there was so little of it to use. Since this limited dance vocabulary could not 
alone tell the audience that a dancer represented “faith” or “philosophy,” 
Ménestrier recommended appropriate costumes, in addition to the conventional 
aid of spoken verses, to define the intention. 

There was not, in the seventeenth century, enough codified range of body 
movement to make dance itself the means of imitation of character. Stereo- 
typing was the simple answer for this, and further theorizing was unnecessary. 
Consequently, apart from the works of a few aestheticians who wrote on dance 
only incidentally to their concern with the other arts and from the isolated case 
of John Weaver whose main interest was pantomime, the practice and idea of 
dance as imitation slumbered quietly till the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Dance itself, however, had never been more awake. The five positions of the 
feet, the foundation of modern ballet, were named and recognized by 1700; 
Beauchamps, Pécour, Rameau, and Feuillet, through France’s Royal Academy, 
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established officially the principles of classic technique which dancers absorbed, 
enhanced, and turned into a vehicle for virtuoso display. Soon after Camargo 
had called attention to the brilliance of the complicated entrechat over the simple 
sauté and even before Heinel had done what was apparently the first double 
pirouette, some people began to wonder if dance was really meant to develop 
simply by multiplication and ornamentation. In 1741 Rémond de Saint-Mard 
claimed that dance had once depicted something and not just sparkled. His 
complaints were soon followed by those of Batteux, Bonnet, Cahusac, Diderot, 
and Noverre. The call was for the return of dance to its true function—imitation. 

Noverre’s demands on the choreographer were far greater than those of his 
predecessors. The seventeenth century had assumed the presence of spoken 
verses and had depended on telling costumes to explain the meaning of its 
ballets. Now Noverre wanted dance itself to be sufficient for expression. Whereas 
Ménestrier was satisfied with the imitation of species of things, Noverre saw 
ballet in terms of individuals, the actors in a mute play. His ballets were based, 
not on the revue-type plan recommended by Ménestrier, but on stories derived 
from the classics and especially from Greek tragedy. His standards were ani- 
mation, forcefulness, and—above all—dramatic feeling. 

Noverre was also concerned with the techniques available for imitation: 


I am of the opinion, Sir, that a maitre de ballet who does not possess a complete knowledge 
of dancing can compose in a mediocre manner only. By dancing I mean the serious style 
which is the true foundation of ballets. If he ignore its principles, his resources will be 
limited, he must renounce the grand style, abandon history, mythology and national 
dances, and confine himself solely to ballets founded on peasant dances with which the 
public is surfeited and wearied ....’’ (Jean Georges Noverre. Letters on Dancing and 
Ballets. Tr. Cyril W. Beaumont. C. W. Beaumont, London: 1930). 


When stripped of the technical tricks which served no dramatic function, the 
ballet vocabulary (the “serious style’) was, to Noverre, quite sufficient for 
purposes of imitation. All that was needed was the proper arrangement and 
direction of steps which would make them into significant and moving dance 
sentences. 

For some time following, choreographers accepted Noverre’s line of thought. 
A danger, however, beset the path of this literary dance genre. It could be carried 
to such an extreme (as Vigano was said to have done) that ballets became mere 
pantomime, practically devoid of dancing. Encouraged by the current growth 
of professionalism in dance, a fresh concern with the attractions of technique 
dimmed interest in the ballet d’action which was no longer utilizing the full 
extent of the techniques advocated by Noverre. 

In 1820 Carlo Blasis wrote several lengthy treatises which, while they as- 
sented to the idea of dance as imitation, contributed nothing to the development 
of its theory. Yet Blasis on dance technique? Here was a tremendous advance 
over the practical manuals of the 1700’s. Blasis described a greater diversity of 
body positions, and, with him, the pirouette was found to have a multiplicity 
of possible forms. The lag in theory had again been accompanied by advance 
in practice. And again the solidification of technical innovations was followed 
by fresh theoretical insights. 
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But this time the period of technical growth was of longer duration. The 
advent of women’s dancing on pointe was stimulated by the tastes of the Ro- 
manticists for ethereal, ghost-like maidens. The newly enriched ballet technique 
gave the impression of supernatural lightness and grace, and the white-clad 
sylph, a type rather than an individual character, was the era’s most popular 
figure. But when the fashion for Romanticism had run its course, dance was left 
with a rich technique—and almost nothing else. Since the technique itself 
offered so vast a field for quantitative development, little effort was made to 
invest it with quality, with meaning. 

But in the early twentieth century Michel Fokine mourned that the only 
difference between a dancer doing thirty-two pirouettes and an acrobat who did 
twice as many was that the acrobat did his with more certainty. The aim of the 
dancer, he cried, is not to establish a record; it is to express feeling beautifully. 

Fokine’s audience was, for the most part, lethargic, satisfied with ballet as 
display. The St. Petersburg productions contained pretenses of drama, for they 
were composed of alternating scenes of conventional mime, which told the story, 
and divertissements, which stopped the story to introduce dancing. Dualism 
had resulted from the ballet’s using means other than dance to depict senti- 
ments or characters alien to the balletic style. Dainty feet in pink satin slippers 
pattered lightly over the stage while hands signified “I am poor and unhappy.” 

Fokine set out to destroy this firmly entrenched dualism. A ballet, he argued, 
must have complete unity of expression. The choreographer must know many 
styles so that he may select the one that will tell his story without the aid of 
extraneous, non-dance devices. ‘“The best form is that which most fully expresses 
the meaning desired, and the most natural that which most closely corresponds 
with the idea to be conveyed” (C. W. Beaumont, Michel Fokine and his Ballets. 
C. W. Beaumont. London: 1945, p. 137). 

Noverre had suggested that the choreographer who did not know all styles 
of dance would be limiting his potential range of imitation. Fokine went a step 
further to claim that the choreographer should not only know all styles which 
he may then employ as needed, but that he should be able to create new ones. 
“Not to form combinations of ready-made and established dance-steps, but to 
create in each case a new form corresponding to the subject, the most expressive 
form possible for the representation of the period and the character of the 
nation represented—that is the first rule of the new ballet’ (Ibid., p. 146). 

The modern trend follows the line of Fokine but has become far more explicit 
regarding the origin of expressive movement. Fokine wrote mainly in terms of 
styles, periods, and national characters. Contemporaries go further by analyzing 
the movement signs of particular emotional qualities. 

The basic premise is not new. But its scientific application to theatrical dance 
is new. Modern choreographers avow their indebtedness to Delsarte who de- 
veloped his own theories of gesture for use with speech or as pure pantomime. 
The system assigned fixed postures and movements to signify emotional states. 
These were not, like the gesture language of the old Russian ballet, arbitrarily 
set meanings. Rather, they were based on the inherently representative qualities 
of human movement used in non-theatrical life since the first foot was stamped 
in an instinctive expression of anger. 
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Recently the tremendous potentialities of the Delsartian theory for dance 
have been recognized. Contemporary applications and developments of the idea 
of naturally significant gesture have been scientific and rewarding. The theory 
of Rudolf von Laban, for instance, is, because of its systematic classifications, 
one of the most important for modern dance thought. 


The moods of expressions of movements have a double source. It will be easily understood 
that a body and arm stretched high wide has a different expression from that of a body 
huddled up on the floor. It would be wrong, however, to speak of definite moods expressed 
by positions, because the dancer can move into any position in very different ways. Sup- 
pose he reaches the highly stretched position one time with a soft floating movement and 
another time with an energetic thrust. It is obvious that the mood of the movement will 
be different each time. The expression of movement depends therefore on several factors— 
space, location, including shape, and dynamic content, including effort (Rudolf von Laban. 
Modern Educational Dance. London: 1948, p. 44). 


The words of Laban exemplify the contemporary culmination of thought on 
dance as imitation. Each in his time, major dance thinkers have led choreog- 
raphers to use movement for the expression of feeling. The earlier advocates, 
however, were limited by the restricted technical equipment of the dancers of 
their era. Ménestrier’s performers were members of the court, refined and 
decorous in their movements, hampered always by elaborate costumes which 
not only impeded their actions but hid many of their steps from view. When, 
in the 1730’s, Marie Camargo introduced the shorter skirt for feminine wear, 
legs first became a potential instrument of expression. But the dancer’s torso, 
encased by corsets and conventions, remained inert till Isadora Duncan, at the 
turn of the twentieth century, urged a return to nature and freedom. It is not 
easy to write for legs, lamented Théophile Gautier in the 1830’s. Fokine agreed 
and asked why choreographers should restrict themselves to using only a part 
of their whole instrument of expression. Laban moves forward scientifically, 
placing this fully expressive body in differently significant manners in time and 
space. Modern choreographers employ all body members in their full range of 
movement and with any appropriate variations in rhythm and dynamics that 
may be useful to the depiction of character. 

The dance language has been expanded as choreographers began to utilize 
a greater range of movement (e.g., higher extensions, inward as well as outward 
rotation), learned to employ heretofore neglected parts of the body (e.g., torso, 
hips), and when they experimented with factors of timing and dynamics, effort, 
tension. This enriched vocabulary has provided dance with an enlarged capacity 
for expressiveness. There was little cause for the early critics to praise dance for 
its powers of characterization, since its scope was then so restricted. The artifi- 
ciality of the balletic codification, in which the limbs are always turned out, 
developed for a number of good reasons, physical and aesthetic, but its prevalence 
tended to discourage the concept of dance as imitation by limiting the kinds of 
subjects susceptible to adequate representation. The expansion of the dance 
vocabulary has had a humanizing effect. To be sure, the balletic moods are 
human. But when isolated from their natural context, a world in which other 
moods coexist, they present a picture of a narrowly contrived society. The classic 
world was a beautiful and elegant one and it deserved all the praise allotted to 
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it. But it could represent few forms of emotional conflict. The technical scope, 
the vocabulary of movement, had to be enlarged before dance could imitate the 
diversity of real characters with all the complexity of the emotional drives 
that make people dramatically interesting. However, the classic language has 
been supplemented; it has not been eliminated. 

From Beauchamps to Fokine, ballet, invariably turned out in the limbs, 
rigid in the torso, with its emphasis on long, unbroken line, on lightness and ease, 
was the only fully developed technique available for use. But in the twentieth 
century, a new group appeared to construct a contrary language, devoid of 
turnout, and employing a writhing torso, angular line, and the floor plane of 
movement instead of the air which the outmoded sylphs had inhabited. In 
violent reaction to the nineteenth century abuses, the moderns rejected the 
entire ballet vocabulary. 

They had only established another set of limitations. The new vocabulary 
made possible the representing through dance of the less refined emotions that 
ballet could not handle. But it voluntarily eliminated the moods that ballet 
could represent so well. True, the world does contain neurotics who look especially 
neurotic when crawling about on the floor. But it also contains well-adjusted 
individuals (and they are human individuals, not supernatural types) who best 
express themselves by leaping into the air with turned out limbs and pointed 
toes. Aristotle did not limit the kinds of characters that dancers could represent. 
Now that the emotionalism of the revolt is settling, contemporary dante can 
be inclusive. It can represent in its own medium a multitude of characters if it 
refuses to reject any useful part of the dance medium either because it is un- 
traditional or because it belongs to an old tradition. , 

Dance’s sphere of imitation is that of men’s characters as well as what they 
do and suffer. Within its sphere, the possibilities for expression are great. Today, 
for the first time, growth in technique has been accompanied—not followed— 
by growth in theory of imitation. Dance has found a movement means sufficient 
to portraying real diversity of character. It remains for the art to explore the 
full potentialities of its known resources. 





THE RELATIVISM OF HENRY JAMES 
JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH 


Certain novels of Henry James cannot be ignored without serious loss by stu- 
dents of art. For in them Henry James presents, not theoretically, but fictionally, 
the aesthetic principles which guided him throughout his long and impressive 
career as a creator. Such books as Roderick Hudson and The Tragic Muse deal 
directly with artists—the former with a sculptor, the latter with an actress. Such 
books as A Portrait of a Lady, The Princess Casamassima, The Spoils of Poynton, 
The Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl present characters either peripherally 
concerned with the life of art—such as craftsmen or collectors—or actual artists 
who play minor roles. 

Taken together these novels demonstrate, I believe, that Henry James favored 
a relativistic rather than an absolute aesthetic—an art concerned with relations, 
with shifting values, with a pluralistic and mixed world rather than with a world 
of absolute formal perfection shadowed forth in the imperfect world about us. 
This is not to deny that Henry James sought formal perfection; he sought it all 
his life, but he had no belief that it could exist apart from content, or apart from 
the constant play of changing relationships in the world of phenomena. The most 
perfect art, to James, was that of the extraordinarily perceptive observer, sensi- 
tively, impressionistically, recording the movements of phenomena among them- 
selves, employing knowledge as the impressionist painter employed light, reveal- 
ing now this, now that aspect of eternally changing actuality. All the novels 
named demonstrate, in one way or another, James’s relativism; but only three 
will be considered here. 

Roderick Hudson, the first novel that James was willing in later years to 
acknowledge, is a direct attack upon efforts at depicting abstract types or ideas 
rather than earthly objects. Roderick Hudson is a young American who, because 
of his charming pagan statue of a drinking boy, called “Thirst,” and symbolizing 
zest for worldly experience, is invited by a wealthy young connoisseur to study 
art in Italy. At first he gives some promise of success, producing an oversized 
ideal conception called “Adam,” and following it up with one called “Eve.” 
These works attract considerable acclaim in the artistic circles of Rome, but one 
artist remains unconvinced—Gloriani, a successful, worldly, hard-working man 
who relies on something other than inspiration—knowledge, in short, of the 
phenomenal world, immersion in the mixed, pluralistic, European environment. 
At one party, where the statues are on display, the two artists are contrasted: 


Roderick, bearing the lamp and glowing in its radiant circle, seemed the beautiful image of 
a genius which combined sincerity with power. Gloriani, with his head on one side, pulling 
his long moustache like a genial Mephistopheles and looking keenly from half-closed eyes 
at the lighted marble, represented art with a mixed motive, skill unleavened by faith, the 
mere base maximum of cleverness. 


But it is the artist of lofty sincerity who comes first to folly and then to disaster. 
237 
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Gloriani is still around many years later, when, in The Ambassadors, he inspires 
an American middle-aged innocent with his worldliness and power. 

In the glow of his first success, Roderick announces, “I care only for beauty of 
Type;” and speaking of his productions yet to come, he says: 


“They shall be simply divine forms. They shall be Beauty; they shall be Wisdom; they 
shall be Power; they shall be Genius; they shall be Daring. That’s all the Greek divinities 
were.”’ 


And, after a lady artist remarks, “That’s rather depressingly abstract, you 
know,” he is drawn into even further extravagance: 


“There are all the Forms and Elements and Mysteries of Nature... . I mean to do the 
Morning; I mean to do the Night! I mean to do the Ocean and the Mountains, the Moon 
and the West Wind. I mean to do a magnificent image of my Native Land.” 


He is able, of course, to do none of these things. For he has relied on genius, 
inspiration, rather than on keen observation or sober industriousness. As Glo- 
riani tells Roderick’s patron: 


‘‘My dear fellow, passion burns out, inspiration runs to seed. Some fine day every artist 
finds himself sitting face to face with his lump of clay, with his empty canvas, with his 
sheet of blank paper, waiting in vain for the revelation to be made, for the Muse to descend. 
He must learn to do without the Muse!’’ 


’ 
This Roderick never learns to do. He goes to pieces, first gambling away his 


money, then pursuing a young lady with the loftily neo-Platonic name of Chris- 
tina Light, suggesting both in beauty and in name a heaven of perfect forms. 
But she proves depressingly lacking in ideals, marrying an Italian prince whom 
her mother favors because of his wealth. Roderick does little more work, the 
only good piece being a fine naturalistic bust of his aging mother, who has come 
from America to help save him; and he undertakes unsuccessfully the commission 
of a foolish American millionaire, to do a statue entitled ‘Intellectual Refine- 
ment.” Naturally enough he soon finds that inspiration will carry him through 
no such assignment as this. Finally he ceases work altogether, continuing to 
pursue the now thoroughly married Christina Light. His life ends, perhaps by 
accident, perhaps by suicide, in the Alpine country where he seeks to follow her. 

The book is notable for James’s statement of a thoroughly realistic theory of 
art, and his complete rejection of inspiration, intuition, insight into some world 
of divine forms, for its satire upon grandiose conceptions, abstract ideals, as 
subjects for art, and upon those who, in James’s day, believed such ideas to be 
in the highest taste. 

A belief in a world of ideal forms often leads to a conception of taste as some- 
thing accessible only to the few—only to those who are favored by birth, by 
status, or by special knowledge not widely available. Thus, in practice, this the- 
ory is often associated with authoritarian social beliefs. Persons who accept such 
a view of art as special revelation are less likely, in the novels of Henry James, 
to be artists than to be collectors or connoisseurs. Two such persons may be 
eommented on here. 

Gilbert Osmond, in A Portrait of a Lady, appears, to the heroine Isabel Archer, 
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to be a person of the most exquisite taste. Throughout his life he has cultivated 
the reputation of being a person of high aesthetic discrimination, coolly elimi- 
nating from his concern any work of ‘art that does not meet his standards of 
perfection. And he succeeds in imposing upon those about him the myth of his 
taste. Isabel is completely taken in, and marries him, believing that she is marry- 
ing a man who really possesses a kind of perfection of taste. She has been warned 
by her cousin, Ralph Touchett: “Have you ever seen such a taste—a really ex- 
quisite one—ruffled?”’ 

After marrying Gilbert Osmond, Isabel comes to realize that, for him, taste is 
a club, a means by which the autocrat subjects his inferiors. It had so operated 
before her marriage: 


It would have annoyed her to express a liking for something he, in his superior enlighten- 
ment, would think she oughtn’t to like; or to pass by something at which the truly initiated 
mind would arrest itself. 


Their marriage gives Osmond the opportunity to exercise all his authoritarianism. 
Isabel comes to realize that he has valued beauty, not as a mode of knowledge of 
human life, but as a symbol of traditional power and inherited wealth. Osmond 
has completely confused manners and morals, appearance and reality, and, by 
denying his young daughter, Pansy, knowledge of life, through denying her her 
lover, Edmund Rosier, he makes of her an object aesthetically gratifying to his 
ego, to his sense of the picturesque, to his virtually Byzantine social and aes- 
thetic attitudes, but not herself capable of the freedom of a mature individual. 
Osmond’s identification of beauty with high status is symbolized in a crucial ' 
scene with Isabel, in which he is copying, in watercolors, a beautiful plate repre- 
senting an antique coin, while she pleads to be allowed to go to the bedside of her 
dying cousin. His own stiff uncompromising attitude may be contrasted with 
that of Edmund Rosier, Pansy’s youthful suitor, who, himself a collector, is 
willing to sell his collection in hope that he will be able to raise enough money to 
satisfy Osmond’s requirements. Thus Rosier’s conception of beauty is not abso- 
lute, but relative to human life. Incidentally, Rosier, the only person in the novel, 
besides Osmond, who knows something about art, is the only person who ever 
questions the excellence of Osmond’s taste. Isabel, the free modern spirit, ex- 
presses, in her ultimate disillusionment with Osmond’s authoritarian ways, her 
sense of the conflict between an aesthetic closely associated with aristocratic 
social forms and her own free aesthetic. Osmond, she reflects, “‘was fond of the 
old, the consecrated, the transmitted; so was she, but she pretended to do what 
she chose with it.”” You can’t, of course, do exactly what you choose with a tradi- 
tion, as Isabel thought. But it can be more adequately related to human needs, 
and rejected to the extent that it is found inadequate. Or a more relative and 
relevant aesthetic, rooted in free relations rather than absolute forms, can be 
developed. This, I think, is what James set out to do. 

The Golden Bowl provides another specimen of the authoritarian collector. 
Adam Verver, a wealthy American, is living in Europe with his daughter Maggie, 
and assembling a great collection which he one day intends to present to his 
birthplace, American City, somewhere west of the Mississippi. He and his daugh- 
ter live far above the battle of life, in a great country house which is virtually a 
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museum of splendid accessions. They make few excursions into the world except 
for purposes of acquisition. Their world is the world of perfect forms, which in 
their innocence they suppose to be the real world. 

Their most important accession has been Maggie’s husband, the Italian Prince 
Amerigo, who brings to their high perch something of the rich confusion of the 
human world and of the European tradition. This he is willing to put behind him, 
partly because he is poor and needs Maggie’s wealth, partly because he rejects 
the imperfect—or, to speak more accurately, sinful and corrupt—tradition of his 
own house. He permits the Ververs to acquire him as they might acquire another 
fine piece. He adjusts himself, with fine adaptability, to the life they live in a kind 
of aesthetic stratosphere. He seems to have no sharp edges, to be one of the most 
perfect of their objects of art. This, however, is because of his elegant manners, 
which the innocent American absolutists take for the reality. 

A friend, however, suggests that something is wrong with their “perfect” life 
—in short, that it has too little life. Maggie decides that the element of perfection 
needed is a wife for her widowed father, so that he will experience some of the 
happiness she has found in her marriage. Her father agrees to invite Maggie’s 
school friend, Charlotte Stant, for a visit. She, too, is a splendid specimen, and 
they set about acquiring her for their collection—not knowing that Charlotte has 
been in love with the Prince long before Maggie married him. How the triangle 
—or rather, quadrangle—thus set up in their perfect world finally resolves itself 
would take too long to relate here. Suffice it to say that the element of life and 
its passions is introduced into the world of perfect forms, and that Maggie has 
to desert her view of perfection in order to hold her husband. Knowledge comes 
to her and destroys her world of ideal forms. She and her father are able, by out- 
rageously authoritarian means, to preserve the appearances of their world; but 
only the appearance survives the breath of human passion. 

The effort to inhabit a world of perfect forms and to preserve it at all costs is 
seen to be an inhuman sort of activity. Adam Verver wants a life of status rather 
than of growth. This fact is shown by the sort of things he collects. Furniture, or 
the kind of objects which can be displayed in glass cases, are the sort of things 
most often mentioned: things that have a massive permanence or a fragile per- 
fection. The only objects which we actually see him acquire are some Damascene 
tiles, which inevitably suggest the power of some Eastern potentate: 


The infinitely ancient, the immemorial amethystine blue of the glaze, scarcely more meant 
to be breathed upon, it would seem, than the cheek of royalty—this property of the ordered 
and matched array had inevitably all its determination for him. 


Perhaps it is precisely because of this suggestion of Oriental deference to a ruling 
class that Adam Verver likes the tiles. Significantly, the scene occurs while he is 
about to acquire possession of and control over another fine object, Charlotte 
Stant. Painting—a more organic sort of art, an art which achieves its growth 
more gradually, as much by spirit as by manual skill, an art which often repre- 
sents life—is not often mentioned. No diving into the flux of life for Verver. His 
aesthetic passion hardly touches his life’s basic forces: 


It was all at bottom, in him, the aesthetic principle, planted where it could burn with a 
cold still flame; where it fed almost wholly on the material directly involved, on the idea 
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(followed by appropriation) of plastic beauty, of the thing visibly perfect of its kind; 
where, in short, despite the general tendency on the ‘devouring element’ to spread, the rest 
of his spiritual furniture, modest, scattered and tended with unconscious care, escaped 


the consumption that in so many cases proceeds from the undue keeping-up of profane 
altar-fires. 


Adam Verver, then, for all his aesthetic competence, James sees as greatly limited. 
Art comes close to lacking function for him—its fire does not spread to the other 
parts of his spare soul. His love of art has little relevance to his life, except as it 
reinforces his absolutist disposition. 

As one of the characters says, he is “an incredible little idealist”—exactly, 
that is, the sort of person to abuse others in the service of an ideal, as indeed he 
does. He stands apart from all the other characters in the novel, except Maggie. 
He prefers to remain at home in his absolute world, rather than to visit other 
worlds. For 


the legend had grown up that he couldn’t bear, with the height of his standards and the 
tone of the company, in the way of sofas and cabinets, habitually kept by him, the irritation 
and depression to which promiscuous visitation even at pompous houses had been found to 
expose him. 


In short, he cannot accept a plural, relative world. And that fact makes him seem 
a distant untouchable divine king or some absolute but scarcely apprehensible 
idea. Understandably so; for as the philosopher William James, brother of the 
novelist, was to put it, “We are invincibly parts, let us talk as we will, and must 


always apprehend the absolute as if it were a foreign being.” Adam Verver refuses 
to be a part, to acknowledge the existence of a partial world. He is the Aristo- 
telian God, incapable of acknowledging imperfection, not subject to any passion 
which implies imperfection in himself or his way. He has all the lack of compas- 
sion which the perfect god must have for the imperfect man. Not knowing pas- 
sion, he is incapable of compassion. Hence the ruthlessness with which he binds 
Charlotte and applies her to the service of an ideal. 

The contrast between appearance and reality, ideal and real, is symbolized in 
the golden bowl itself, carved of imperfect crystal and covered with gilt. When 
Charlotte and the Prince first discover the bowl, the following conversation 
occurs between Charlotte and the shopkeeper, who tells her he has been saving 
the vessel for her: 


‘“‘You’ve kept it for me because you’ve thought I mightn’t see what’s the matter with 
it?” 

He only continued to face her—he only continued to appear to follow the play of her 
mind. ‘‘What is the matter with it?” 

“Oh, it’s not for me to say; it’s for you honestly to tell me. Of course I know something 
must be.’’ 

“But if it’s something you can’t find out isn’t that as good as if it were nothing?” 

“T probably should find out as soon as I had paid for it.” 

“Not,” her host lucidly insisted, “‘if you hadn’t paid too much.” 


“Does one make a present,’’ she asked, ‘‘of an object that contains to one’s knowledge 
a flaw?” 

“Well, if one knows of it one has only to mention it. The good faith,” the man smiled, 
‘4s always there.” 
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‘And leave the person to whom one gives the thing, you mean, to discover it?’’ 
‘‘He wouldn’t discover it—if you’re speaking of a gentleman.” 


Charlotte desires knowledge of the absolute value of the object. The worldly 
dealer is interested in pointing out to her that its value is relative to its meaning 
to the possessor. She misunderstands him, whereupon he points out, ambiguously, 
either that no gentleman would look into the matter, or that if he had his doubts 
she would never know of them. The truth about the bow! is relative to the posses- 
sor of the bowl. The vessel has a flaw only to those who know of the flaw. If you 
want an absolute you can have an absolute; but the absolute is likely to be 
destroyed by knowledge, by awareness. The bowl, then, figures not only the 
smooth glaze of appearances which get us across the deep waters of reality, but 
also the innocence which prevents us from knowing the reality over which we so 
easily skate. It is better to know the depths than the surface; but to know them 
is to leave the easy absolute for the difficult exploration of an always relative 
truth. 

In Henry James, then, the devotees of an absolute aesthetic are seen as aloof, 
withdrawn, inhumane in their relations with others. Their perfect taste is that of 
the museum rather than of the messy life of the studio. Their personal relation- 
ships are authoritarian, with art as a mode not of freedom but of domination. 
Such an aesthetic is, in James, more productive of the collector than of the artist. 
When an artist tries to create by a theory of the ideal, he fails; when he descends 
into life he succeeds. For Henry James, then, art is relevant to life, referable to 


the human situation, relative to its contexts. It rises from life and is not imposed 
on life. It is an art which has learned to do without the Muse. 





MR. PEPPER’S DEFENSE OF NON-OBJECTIVE ART 
KENNETH C. LINDSAY 


In the March issue of this Journal, Mr. Stephen C. Pepper attempted to show 
how nonobjective art could be saved from being superficial.* He was specifically 
concerned with the insinuations of Mr. Eric Newton and Mr. Walter Abell, 
“that nonobjective art must be relatively thin and superficial compared with 
representational art combined with plastic qualities.” To counteract this point 
of view, Mr. Pepper ably demonstrated the similarities of Messrs. Newton and 
Abell’s “succession of strata of pictorial features,” while at the same time pointing 
out the opposite ends from which the two men approached the problem. As op- 
ponents to the position of these representationalists, Messrs. Fry and Bell were 
evoked. They were cited as formalists, the kind who affirm the potentialities of 
non-objective art. In various ways Mr. Pepper disagrees with them all. One can- 
not help but applaud his major criticism “that a flat opposition of the meaningful 
and the formal is falsifying. It makes the issue appear artificial and arbitrary and 
returns one to a closer examination of the facts.” 

Equally laudatory, though not new, was Mr. Pepper’s analogy between the 
emancipation of music from the associative content of song, dance, or religious 
ritual, and the later emancipation of painting from representation. Exactly how, 
after this commendable beginning, the California professor unnecessarily maneu- 
vered himself into the position where—as it seems to me—he must concede vic- 
tory to Abell and Newton, the very men he was attempting to counteract, is the 
friendly purpose of this paper. 

I should like to concentrate on propositions four and five of Mr. Pepper’s 
summary. They read as follows: 


4. But I must agree with Newton that the general public will still find it hard, at least 
for a very long time, to get in touch with the nonobjective painter, however dramatic his 
work. And I see no reason why the painter should not indulge the public with some help 
from representation, especially as this is often a further means of enrichment. That is, 
there is no point in making a fetish of nonobjective art. 

5. Lastly, with considerable hesitation I shall risk the suggestion that the present rela- 
tive thinness of nonobjective painting, as compared with a strong Cézanne, for instance, 
is due to the relative shallowness of the space within which contemporary nonobjective 
paintings are customarily composed. If a thickening into deep space makes a picture too 
realistic to remain nonobjective, then I am probably wrong in my conclusion and Abell 
and Newton are right. But that remains to be seen. 


In order to make this discussion concrete, it is first necessary to select a spe- 
cific painter as well as meaningful works from this painter’s oeuvre. I feel no hesi- 
tations in proposing Wassily Kandinsky, the pioneer and acknowledged master 
of nonobjective painting, and two of his works, Improvisation No. 30 and Un- 
folding. 

The main defect of proposition four is simply that by verbal definition, repre- 
sentational elements have no place in a nonrepresentational painting. The fact 


* “Ts Non-Objective Art Superficial?” JAAC, XI, 3, p. 255. 
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that early cubist works retain fragments of the representational world—letter- 
ing, nails, parts of guitars, hands, or bottles—structurally separates them from 
the coeval “pure” nonrepresentational paintings of Kandinsky. These small 
remnants of representation are strangely dominating, and establish the tangible 
relationship which has been traditional since the Renaissance between the spec- 
tator and the world of the painting. Their presence in a “pure” painting, would 
break the spell of nonobjectivity and inhibit the operation of the new vision 
which is desired. 

Kandinsky recognized this problem when he discussed one of his early ‘“‘near 
nonobjective” paintings, the Improvisation No. 30 (1913), now in the Chicago 
Art Institute. Concerned with the excessive interest shown in the remnants of 
objectivity (cannons, buildings), he wrote the following to Arthur Jerome Eddy, 
the first owner of the work: 


The designation ‘Cannons,’ selected by me for my own use, is not to be conceived as indi- 
cating the ‘contents’ of the picture. These contents are indeed what the spectator lives, 
or feels while under the effect of the form and color combinations of the picture. . . . I would 
that all my pictures might be judged exclusively from this point of view, and that the non- 
essentials might completely disappear from the judgement.! 


There are a number of reasons why most of Kandinsky’s works from 1914 to 
his death in 1944 did not exhibit representational remnants which would interfere 
with the success of his intentions. For one, he preferred working in the nonobjec- 
tive manner because he had a great deal to learn about it: 

Und solange z.B. in der Malerei die malerischen Elemente auf das Gerust der Naturformen 


gehingt werden, bleibt es unméglich, den Nebenklang zu vermeiden, und also das reine 
Gesetz der malerischen Konstruktion zu entdecken.? 


Moreover, he wished to be free from the inhibiting restrictions of object-repre- 
sentation: 


The artist frees himself from the object, because it prevents him from expressing himself 
exclusively through purely pictorial means.® 


Then, his relationship to external nature was different from that of other artists: 


Abstracts or non-figurative or non-objective art (which I myself prefer to call concrete) 
differs from older forms of expression and from Surrealism today by reason of the fact that 
it does not set out from nature or from any object but itself ‘invents’ its forms of expres- 
sion in very different ways.‘ 


And finally, because of his insistence upon dematerialization. 

The principle of dematerialization is reiterated in his theoretical writing and 
is exemplified in most of his painting. A colored circle must not be introduced 
into a painting abruptly and without profound consideration because a colored 
circle, even though a generally accepted “abstract” form, can suggest definite 
objects. Instead it should be dematerialized through judicious placement and 


1A. J. Eddy, Cubists and Post-Impressionists (Chicago, 1914), pp. 125 ff. 

2 Wassily Kandinsky, ‘‘Abstrakte Kunst,’”’ Der Cicerone, XVII (1925), pp. 638-647. 

3 Wassily Kandinsky, ‘“The Value of a Concrete Work,’’ XX¢ Siecle, V/VI (1939), p. 48. 

4 Kandinsky’s letter of December Ist, 1937, to Miss Irmgard Burchard as quoted in 
Peter Thoene, Modern German Art (Pelican Special, 1938), p. 76. 
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coloring so that it becomes inextricably transformed into the nexus of pictorial 
tensions. To prove this point is a simple matter. One need simply cut one of the 
circles out of a reproduction of a Kandinsky painting, and lay it on a white piece 
of paper. In this environment it becomes material, and pictorially perishes.® 

Referring back once more to Pepper’s fourth conclusion (and suspending for 
the moment the points made above), should the general public be indulged with 
some help from representation? This is a moral problem that lends itself to no 
scientific method of analysis with which I am familiar. I do not think the general 
public as yet cares, or, for that matter, is aware of the issues at stake. 

Another reason Mr. Pepper recommends adding some representation to non- 
objective painting is for the sake of enrichment. Richness serves drama and the 
dynamic, sine gua non qualities, which if rightly used (as Mr. Pepper implies), 
bring the work closer to public acceptance. 

We are told what Mr. Pepper considers rich: the great symphonies of Beetho- 
van and the dynamic paintings of Cézanne. Beethoven’s symphonies are rich for 
a number of reasons, while certain unspecified “charming music,”’ written in an 
“almost pure tonal pattern,” does not have this richness. The only possibility 
Mr. Pepper allows us here is to guess at what he specifically means. My guess is 
that he has accustomed himself to the functions of tonic-dominant, which reached 
a culmination in the works of Beethoven, to the point where he feels at home with 
that music. Becoming familiar with the “human expectation and suspense, de- 
sires, and frustrations, triumphs, and cadences” which are set up by “tonality 
and the intricate interrelationship of demands of tones for one another and espe- 
cially for the tonic,” is hardly a significant achievement since Beethoven and 
Company are the composers most of us are brought up on. Rich this music cer- 
tainly is...in its own framework; but to assail the more modern (and less 
familiar) music (pure tonal pattern) as not rich because it lacks the Beethovenian 
tonal network from which, in some instances, it was actually revolting, is unfair. 
Unfair both to modern music and to the argument Mr. Pepper is making. For if 
he granted a “modern” richness to the new tonal space of contemporary music, 
he would have established not only a valid comparison, but also the justification 
in the pure music/pure painting parallel he is evoking. To have done so, Mr. 
Pepper would have avoided exposing himself as somewhat of a musical reac- 
tionary. 

The suggestion to thicken the shallow space of nonobjective painting in propo- 
sition five is equally reactionary. This means that the artist should again work 
with the “plastic drama” of rich, three-dimensional space (structurally akin to 


5 It may fairly be asked if Kandinsky perhaps flirted dangerously with almost recogniza- 
ble objects in some of the works of his Parisian period (1933-1944). I would be the first 
to admit that in a few paintings (e.g. Conglomérat, 1943, Nina Kandinsky collection, Paris) 
he seems to, at least for our object-greedy eyes. In answer to this question, Mme. Kandinsky 
told me that her husband was always surprised when people pointed out ‘“‘objects”’ in his 
paintings. Objects were not his intention, nor was he aware of their presence. It takes 
training not to see objects in a non-objective painting just as it takes training to see ob- 
jects in the interplay of grain and knots in a wooden panel. Even for a person acclimated 
to the new vision, intense and exclusive contact with objective paintings will temporarily 
inhibit the proper response to non-objective art from which he has been absent. It is easier 
to fall back into the habitual than to develop new habits. 
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the rich tonic-dominant functions of musical space). Cézanne is suggested as an 
example to follow. While it is true that Cézanne still worked within the frame- 
work of traditional Western spaciality, it is historically and stylistically inappro- 
priate to parallel him with Beethoven. Many of Cézanne’s later works seem to be 
preoccupied with an apparent destruction of Western spaciality, and they find 
their conclusions in the space fragmentization of analytical cubism. While these 
early cubist works are spatially shallow® they remain, in the broad sense, spa- 
tially traditional. 

Now the space of Kandinsky’s paintings is an innovation of the first order. 
This space seems to be as different from cubist space as is the notion of space in 
quantum physics from that in relativity.’ Even more evident is the distinction 
between the dematerialized space in a Kandinsky painting such as Unfolding 
(1943—Nina Kandinsky collection)* from the variations of the material picture 
space of European painting c. 1400 to c. 1900. In a painting such as Unfolding 
the one-two relationship of beholder to the picture objects dwelling within the 
various notions of material space (be they a Renaissance, Mannerist, Baroque, 
etc., version), no longer exists. They may no longer exist because for Kandinsky 
(and I am speaking only of his art), the beholder and the material world have a 
fundamentally changed reality. A person’s feelings are his primary reality. And 
the external world consists now of dematerialized energy units rather than of 
material bodies inhabiting a material space.* The spectator “lives-in” such a 
painting to a degree that the advocates of romantic transfer and empathy would 
never have dreamt possible. 

In this kind of painting no space or objects can exist because there are no form- 
suggestion lines or “real’’ light to bring them into existence. Even one beam of 
shade-producing light in the nonobjective theater would shatter the desired 
illusion. 

Apparently Mr. Pepper is partially aware of the incompatibility of traditional 
space and nonobjective space. Their difference being qualitative rather than 
quantitative, they may in special circumstances mix: but they will never com- 
pound. However, this need not cause him to admit defeat to Messrs. Abell and 
Newton, as his unfortunate position in proposition five would seem to force him 
to do. To gain confidence with the art he is defending he need only to familiarize 
himself more fully with the rich, human drama entertained in nonobjective 
aesthetics. 

By studying Kandinsky’s far too neglected book, Point and Line to Plane, he 
can become acquainted with the basic potentialities of this new painting. He can 
see how the single square, for instance, is greater than the simple consequence 
of joining four lines: for the moment that the four lines close, the new entity, the 
square, is mysteriously born. It is a geometric birth which takes place in the 
bland, limitless, if not inhuman field of infinite space. The new-born square 

* Cf. Anne Armstrong Wallis, ‘‘A Pictorial Principle of Mannerism,” Art Bulletin, XXI 
(September, 1939), pp. 280-283. 

7Cf. Kenneth Lindsay, ‘‘Kandinsky e la fisica moderna,’’ Forma 2 (Quaderno tecnico 
informativo d’arte contemporanea), I (May 1950), pp. 39-41. 


8 T have analyzed this painting in the Magazine of Art (December, 1952), p. 361. 
® Science was not alone in discrediting the idea of the ‘‘ether”’ in space. 
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claims forever the patch of space upon which it came into being. When so con- 
tained, space never loses its yearning for its primeval state; but it does so through 
the framework of the square which has very human properties. The square has 
one pulsation all its own, like a suspended heart-throb, one which commences at 
the moment of closure. Immediately the whole area is muscled with an extremely 
complex network of tensions which Kandinsky has so penetratingly (though not 
easily or always consistently) analyzed. When forms are placed upon this mod- 
est virgin field a complex of circumstances is created: 


We must, nevertheless, definitely assume that every artist feels—even though unconsciously 
—the ‘breathing’ of the still untouched basic plane and that he feels—more or less con- 
sciously—a responsibility toward this being and is aware of the fact that frivolous abuse 
of it is akin to murder. The artist ‘fertilizes’ this being and knows how obediently and 
‘joyfully’ this basic plane receives the right elements in the right order. This somewhat 
primitive and yet living organism is transformed by the right treatment into a new living 
organism, which is no longer primitive but which reveals, on the contrary, all of the char- 
acteristics of a fully developed organism.!° 


This basic plane of the square can be pushed in and pulled out like an accor- 
dion to a virtually unlimited extent. The immaterial space thus created can 
express sentiments for which traditional space has always been inadequate .. . 
for instance sentiments of intra-atomic or inter-galactic life. Such achievements 
need no apology. 


10 Wassily Kandinsky, Point and Line to Plane (New York, 1947), pp. 116f. 





“CRITICS AND CRITICISM,” A DISCUSSION 
THE CHICAGO MANIFESTO 


8. F. JOHNSON 


Several years ago, R. P. Blackmur, one of the ablest practitioners of the ‘new 
criticism,”’ warned against the danger of its hardening into a sterile methodology. 
Having “completed a certain stage with honour,” it should, he wrote, undertake 
new growth in order to avert this danger. He called for a union between scholar- 
ship and criticism, asserting that ‘in the limbo between [them] is that extraor- 
dinarily complicated thing called full appreciation short of judgment; for appre- 
ciation with judgment requires the ultimately simple act of scholarship and 
criticism combined in a single intuition—of which there has naturally never been 
enough for much to reach print... .”” The complete scholar-critic would have to 
be “the master-layman of as many modes of human understanding as possible 
in a single act of the mind”; and his job would be to put “the audience into a 
responsive relation with the work of art: to do the job of intermediary.” Black- 
mur added: ‘‘Critic and scholar are go-betweens and should disappear when the 
couple are gotten together, when indeed there is no room left for them.’” 

During the later ’thirties, and increasingly during the ‘forties, we heard promis- 
ing accounts of the work of a group of serious and learned men at the University 
of Chicago. Our hopes for the sort of union of criticism and scholarship that 
Blackmur envisions were encouraged. Their occasional articles gave proof of 
their earnestness and erudition. Although those articles were not yet the work of 
complete scholar-critics, they could be taken as laying the foundations for such 
work. There was little practical criticism, but some of it was promising, and we 
heard more promising reports from the Chicago classrooms. We could only wait 
and suspend judgment until this group should feel ready to offer us an extended 
statement of its considered position, both in theoretical terms and in practical 
application. This statement has finally appeared in the form of an impressively 
large book.? 

The book, a collection of twenty-one essays,’ begins by derogating as partial 
and reductive “rhetorics” the critical methods of Richards, Empson, Brooks, 
Heilman, and R. P. Warren, continues by examining methodologically some of 
the critical writings of the past (from Plato and Aristotle through the eighteenth 
century in England), further continues by proposing a comprehensive “poetics,” 
and concludes by offering two examples of practical criticism. The book as a 
whole is based on McKeon’s interpretation of Aristotle’s Poetics in the context 
of his total philosophy. 

An appraisal of McKeon’s views on Aristotle, views which seem to have been 


1 “The Lion and the Honeycomb,”? Hudson Review, III (1951), 487-507. 

2 Crane, R.S. (ed.). Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern, Chicago 1952, Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 

3 Five each by McKeon, Olson, and Crane—of which only two are first published here— 
and two each by Maclean, Weinberg, and Keast—of which only one has been previously 
published—named here in the order of the total length of their contributions to the book. 
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too strongly conditioned by certain aspects of the medieval interpretations of 
Aristotle, would clearly be in order at this point were it not for the editor’s prefa- 
tory denials of complete commitment to an objective view of his system: 


The writers would not wish to minimize their admiration for the Poetics and, indeed, 
for the other basic works of its author, for whose characteristic approach, as they interpret 
it...they feel a strong temperamental affinity. They have not supposed, however, that 
this prevented their admiring and using for their own ends other great philosophers, from 
Plato to Dewey, who on all fundamental points of principle and procedure have taken a 
quite different line; and . . . they have viewed their ‘‘Aristotelianism’”’ as a strictly prag- 
matic and nonexclusive commitment—much like a modern physicist’s preference for Ein- 
steinian over Newtonian concepts—to hypotheses about poetry and poetics that seem to 
them capable of being developed into a comprehensive critical method. . . . [12-13; my 
italics] 

The important thing in Aristotle for the present essayists . . . is not so much the state- 
ments of doctrine . . . contained in the Poetics itself as the method through which these 
statements are derived and validated in the arguments of the treatise when it is read in the 
light of the methodological principles stated explicitly in its author’s other works or in- 
ferable from them. The Aristotle they have thus reconstructed is not, it will easily be seen, 
the Aristotle of the Renaissance and neo-classical commentators or any of the more recent 
Aristotles of such interpreters as Butcher, Bywater, Murray, Lane Cooper, or Francis 
Fergusson. Jt may not, indeed, except in a general way, be Aristotle at all! They think it is; 
but, whether Aristotle’s or not, the poetic method which they credit to him can be described 
in universal terms in such a manner as to . . . make it accessible, once its nature is clarified 
and its potentialities further developed, as a method for common use today. [17; my italics] 


In view of these comments, it would be irrelevant to question McKeon’s interpre- 
tation of Aristotle as such. The book asks to be judged apart from this considera- 
tion. We can, therefore, only assume the accuracy of McKeon’s interpretation 
for purposes of appraising the book, at the same time, however, remembering not 
to hold Aristotle accountable for all that it contains. 

McKeon is obviously the ideologist of the group; his three key essays‘ are laid 
under heavy, if largely unacknowledged, contribution by his two chief disciples; 
and his overt distaste for contemporary literature—‘poets in the twentieth cen- 
tury convey a sense of treating philosophic problems, but their philosophy has 
become little more than a play with the colors of language which medieval poets 
employed to express a philosophy” (318)—finds its parallel in his disciples’ dis- 
taste for contemporary criticism—condemned for “the absence of any clear, 
fruitful, and widely accepted metaphysics, epistomology, philosophy of science; 
a discipline—call it what you will’ (57). Both distastes stem from a demand for 
adherence to a strictly businesslike philosophy, clear-cut, straightforward, and 
with no non-sense about it. 

The book as a whole is, indeed, based on the central assumption of the superi- 
ority (greater clarity and comprehensiveness and, implicitly, greater “truth”’) 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, as interpreted by McKeon, to any other, despite the 
facts that Plato’s integral philosophy is honored as complementary to Aristotle’s 


4 “Literary Criticism and the Concept of Imitation in Antiquity,” reprinted with some 
changes from MP, 1936; ‘‘The Philosophie Bases of Art and Criticism,’’ reprinted from 
MP, 1943-44; and ‘‘Aristotle’s Conception of Language and the Arts of Language,’’ reprinted 
from CP, 1946-47; see 17, n. 22. 
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differential one and that a pluralism of critical methods is held to be desirable. 
The plea for pluralism, however, seems to have been an afterthought® and is 
effectually denied by the general tone of the rest of the book; even where it ap- 
pears it is qualified almost to the point of denial.6 And the compliment to Plato 
is effectively retracted by McKeon’s statement that ‘to confuse rhetoric and 
poetics would in [Aristotle’s] system be a Platonizing error’ (171). 

The Chicago group would explain the art object literally in a logic of cause and 
effect, using a “scientific” (univocal) terminology and a methodology found in 
the causes by which the object can be isolated in its essential nature. Poetry is to 
be seen “differentially”—in Eliot’s phrase, “‘as poetry and not another thing” 
(13 and 83); everything else, ‘‘the talents, characters, education, and intentions 
of individual authors, the opinions and tastes of the audiences they address, the 
state of the language in their time,” is to be held constant (20; cf. 174, 517, 646). 
Poetics, we are told, “is a science concerned with the differentiation and analysis 
of poetic forms or species in terms of all the causes which converge to produce 
their respective emotional effects” (552); and literary criticism, ‘‘seriously defi- 
cient in the power to explain itself’’ since it is a form of medial discourse, is fortu- 
nate in its connections with “forms of inquiry more abstract than itself,’ since the 
critic, thereby, can furnish “insights, sensitive reactions, and workable distinc- 
tions to the speculative aesthetician who clarifies, rationalizes, amplifies, and 
systematizes” (411). 

Although it is once asserted that “the poetics of a given species must always 
develop after the species has come into actual being, the definition being formed 
by induction” (558), the Chicago method is rigidly deductive from the Aristote- 
lian formal cause and readily becomes prescriptive rather than descriptive: “‘the- 
ory can make available to the poet a calculus of the frame of mind of the audi- 
ence” (563) and “the most distinctive characteristic of Aristotle as critic seems 
to be that he founds his poetic science upon the emotional effects peculiar to the 
various species of art and reasons thence to the works which must be constructed 
to achieve them” (566). Nor does it live up to its claim to consider poetry as 
poetry and not another thing, since the intention of the author (efficient cause) 
and the effects on the audience (final cause) are constantly evoked to define the 
nature of the object and determine the specific critical method to be employed: 
“if such objects are to be isolated for consideration in themselves, there must be 
some preliminary consideration of the conditions of their production and some 
supplementary consideration of the effects of their contemplation” (517). We 
must judge the work according to the artists’ “primary intention” (66 and 68); 
“to consider a poem in itself ...is to consider what Aristotle calls its ‘proper 
pleasure,’ that is, its effect on an audience so constituted and informed that its 
reactions may be traced to causes proper to the work of art’’ (214). 


5 See Crane’s introduction and conclusion, 1-2, 9, 19, 24, 645-7, and in other essays, 
107, 530 ff., 547, and 594. 

6 19-20 and 646-7: ‘‘We must have many critical methods . . . besides the ‘Aristotelian’; 
but these in their turn . . . are bound to have limitations which the ‘Aristotelian’ method 
does not exhibit... . [The criticism of forms] is still the sole method capable of dealing 
adequately—i.e., with a minimum of unanalyzed terms—and at the same time literally— 
i.e., in terms of causes and effects rather than analogies—with those characteristics and 
values in any literary wo. k which derive from its construction as a self-contained whole.” 
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In fact, then, the formal cause (the determining cause in this poetic science) is 
itself defined by the efficient and final causes and directly dependent on them, 
despite the insistence that these are to be held constant so that the criticism of 
forms may operate from the isolation of the formal cause as the sufficient condi- 
tion of literary analysis. These three causes are actually lumped together under 
the name of formal cause to reduce the system to a simple form-matter dichot- 
omy, which is reflected in the pervasive two-valued thinking that keeps this 
formidable volume going through its 650 pages of systematic abstraction. 

The inferior pariner in the dichotomy is the material cause, language, on which 
the superior formal cause imposes that order which is art. The most striking thing 
about this book on literary criticism, indeed, is the low view it takes of language. 
This view stems from the fundamental form-matter dichotomy: McKeon (471 
and 476), “all problems may be translated into those of form and content’’; 
Crane (618 n. 7), parts of a poetic whole are treated “hierarchically in a causal 
sequence of form-matter or end-means relationships”; Olson (62, 69, 553), “‘lan- 
guage is always merely a medium, a material, never a form ... every imitation 
has some form imposed somehow upon some matter.” The view is reinforced by 
the group’s allegiance to the outmoded view that thinking is a non-verbal 
activity, the results of which we communicate by putting our thoughts into 
words: “But will the world not think we are mad? Are not words. . . considered 
symbols by everybody—whereas we have shown that only a mental idea or con- 
cept can be a symbol?” (579; cf. 179). Thought and expression are, then, anti- 
thetical in the same way as form and matter are, and since, in this system, form 
is given pride of place (as poetic essence or substance), language, the expressive 
medium or material, is made the least important element (as mere attribute or 
accident of poetry) in the poetic object. 

Olson writes: 


How far language as diction affects us can be seen if we consider that, from one point 
of view, the causes of emotion in mimetic poetry fall into four classes: (1) the precedent 
context, not of words merely, but of the action as a whole up to a given point; (2) the 
particular speech-action, together with its implications; (3) the speech as diction; (4) 
ornament. The ‘‘Pray you, undo this button” speech of Lear affects us, according to this 
division, (1) because the whole poem has, up to this point, excited certain emotions with 
respect to Lear and his fortunes, and has left us in a certain frame of mind; (2) because 
the plea sets before us his utter helplessness, his anguished hope to save Cordelia, the 
bitter repentance implied in that hope, and so on; (3) because the diction simply and starkly 
expresses that plea; and (4) because the ornament—in this case, the rhythm merely— 
affects us as well. Of these four classes of emotional causes, only the last two depend upon 
the particular choice and arrangement of words. A translation good enough to permit 
the operation of the first two would not be greatly inferior; indeed the principal difficulty 
of translations . . . is not so much that the translator fails in respect to the last two, as 
that, in his efforts to achieve a certain literary manner or a certain rhythm, or even to 
give the literal meaning, he fails to preserve the significance of the speech as action... . 
The signs by which we infer from a speech that a man is, say, frightened or resolute, or of 
this character or that, are not fixed by any convention of language; they differ no more 
from one tongue to another than weeping in Africa differs from weeping in Alaska, or a 
groan in Italy from a groan in Spain. (71-2) 


These comments implicitly deny the significance of verbal patterns in literature. 
A major source of the power of Lear’s button speech (V.iii.309) is its relation to 
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his unbuttoning speech (III.iv.114), a fact that has been recognized by such 
reputable historical critics as Kittredge and Allardyce Nicoll. Other newer critics 
have properly associated its effects with the concepts of “unburdening,” “dis- 
mantling,” and “unbonneting” that recur in the play. To ignore these relation- 
ships as merely materialistic (as precedent context ‘of words merely’’) is to be 
formal in a sense that threatens to deny the function of criticism as handmaid of 
the arts. It is to work with an abstract translation of literal meaning alone and 
thus to fail to preserve the significance of the speech in the whole poetic action.’ 

Olson’s attempt to defend his position with regard to language against G. S. 
Fraser’s objections (564 n. 8) amounts to little more than a reassertion of his view 
that the words are least important because they are determined by everything 
else in the poem, although he admits that words are in one respect the most im- 
portant element since “the reader, if he does not grasp the words, cannot grasp 
anything further. . . .” But verbal juggling with the term “function” in the propo- 
sition that ‘‘words ‘function’ in poetry” leads him back to his formal position. 
This position, however, is based on a confusion between the work and what we 
know of how works come into being, since Olson holds that “words must be sub- 
ordinate to their functions, for they are selected and arranged with a view to 
these” (another example of the equation of formal and efficient causes). 

At the risk of seeming merely another naive materialist (or even worse ‘‘a ma- 
terialistic monist” like Brooks, 93), I must confess to holding the position that 
words are not only the medium through which we get to know the poem but that 
they determine our awareness of everything else in it, and that the sharpening 
and refining of that awareness can only proceed by our constantly returning to 
the materials we are considering to check up on the accuracy and honesty of our 
formulations. Words cannot be treated lightly, and if the O. E. D. will help us 
it should be used, not scorned as “extreme dependence upon the dictionary. . . .’””* 
The meanings of words in their time and their interconnections in the work de- 
serve full exploration, for until we have tested the limits of possible meanings 
and associations that the context will bear (and we can only test these by going 
beyond them as Empson does) we cannot precisely define our knowledge of the 
work. And after we have constructed critical hypotheses about the work, after we 
have tried to organize and formulate what else is present in the poem, we must 
return to the words to determine the validity of our abstractions. 

Maclean would seem to be in partial agreement with this view, since he con- 
cludes his essay on King Lear with the statement that “words are so important 
that from the least of them can be made the uttermost in meaning and emotion” 
(615). But his choice of the word “this” for analysis points to his essential agree- 
ment with his colleagues’ remorseless literalism, and his analysis amounts to 
little more than saying that ‘‘this,” in Lear’s question to Poor Tom, ‘Hast thou 
given all to thy two daughters, and art thou come to this?” (III.iv.50), has a tre- 


7 It is also to take a naively pre-Freudian view of the nature of an audience’s response 
to a play, as Keast does, 135 n. 19, though his argument there is irrelevant to his justifiable 
criticism of Heilman’s imposition of irrelevant moral and religious meanings on King 
Lear. 

8 Cf. Olson’s tasteless and unjust attack on Empson, 48-56, the chief whipping-boy of 
the Chicago group. 
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mendous and unmentionable antecedent and that “a second time in Shakespeare 
we have ‘come to this.’ ”® The moral of this example would seem to be that some 


_ words are more important than others in poetic structures and, therefore, deserve 


consideration before “the least of them.” 

Language is always a sore point with these critics, unless it is univocal. Double 
or multiple meanings, plurisignifications, symbol,!° and myth are all suspect. In 
order to be more comfortable with them, since Aristotle does accord some impor- 
tance to metaphor (228-9), the Chicago critics cap their generic distinctions with 
a non-Aristotelian distinction between didactic and mimetic poetry. The language 
of mimetic poetry, the proper subject of the poetic science, is to be viewed liter- 
ally and univocally except in unusual cases, since it is “ambiguous only when 
plot, character, thought, or the exigencies of representation demand that it be 
so” (68; cf. 55); nor are we to puzzle over the symbolic interpretation of a poem 
unless we can demonstrate both “the inadequacy of a literal’ one and the need 
for a symbolic one “for the full understanding of a particular work” (136). These 
statements seem innocent enough until we realize that they ignore the sense in 
which the work is itself a metaphor, that they preclude any concern with the 
“universality,”’ the symbolic and mythic range, of the poetic action. The language 
of didactic poetry, it is confessed, may require equivocal or multivocal interpre- 
tation. Didactic allegory," like fable and parable, ‘‘depends upon the possibility 
of extended metaphor . . . of discovering multiple analogies between a thing and 
its analogue” (66); “hence these forms [mimetic and didactic] must differ even 
in the analysis of their language” (68). This brings us again to other than the 
formal cause as essential to the critical act, for we are to determine whether a 
work is mimetic or didactic by recourse either to the author’s recorded intention 
(68, 590)—an argument from the efficient cause—or to that intention ‘‘as revealed 
in the details of the work ...[by which] the inadequacy of a literal, and the 
resultant necessity for a symbolic interpretation can be inferred” (136)—an argu- 
ment from the final cause. 

The distinction between the two modes of poetry, viewed in terms of the final 
cause, produces such formulations as the following: 


Whereas didactic poetry assumes that if we can be made to feel a certain way in the presence 
of certain objects we shall be able to make certain moral distinctions, mimetic poetry as- 
sumes that if we make certain moral distinctions we shall feel a certain way in the presence 
of certain objects. Didactic is antecedent to the formation of moral character; mimetic, 
subsequent. The former assumes that the reader is imperfect and requires to be perfected; 
the latter, that the reader is perfect and may enjoy a virtuous pleasure. (67) 


It is noteworthy that mimetic art not only presupposes a perfect observer but 
also that its political and social ends are best achieved when the artistic end, the 


9615; the first time is in Hamlet’s first soliloquy (1.ii.137), but Maclean makes too 
much of his parallel since the phrase is used earlier in Lear in a position more nearly com- 
parable to its position in Hamlet when Lear says to Goneril, ‘‘Yea, is it come to this?” 
(I.iv.326), and since it is similarly used in other plays: 1 Henry VI, V.iv.67; Oth., II1.iii.363; 
J.C., IV.iii.50; and cf. Ant., IV.xii.20, and 2 Henry IV, I1.ii.2. 

10 See Olson’s ‘‘A Dialogue on Symbolism,” esp. 587, in contrast with his earlier state- 
ments, 81 and 142-4. 

1! Dante’s Divine Comedy among others, see 16, 63-8, 136, 317, 589-91. 
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provision of virtuous pleasure, has been best accomplished, provided, of course, 
“that the state be a good state or the society a moral society” (566). 

At one point the mimetic-didactic dualism threatens to become a triad, when 
Socrates speculates on the possibility that “there is a third group in between 
these; the group of entertainers who are concerned merely with giving pleasure 

... your comedians . . . the sentimentalists . . . your popular moralists. ... I can 
scarcely, however, consider them real poets; so perhaps, after all, we have two 
classes of poets—the mimetic and the didactic” (589). This confines the discus- 
sion of the book to the work of “real poets” only and introduces one more pre- 
liminary consideration: Is the work by a real poet or by a mere entertainer? 
Only after this has been determined, presumably by recourse to efficient and final 
causes, can criticism proceed, if the work is by a real poet. The next step is the 
determination of mode, mimetic or didactic. And then comes the determination 
of genre. For all the talk about the need to recognize the kinds, genres, or species 
of poems one is dealing with, the book offers us little in the way of generic differ- 
entiation. True, Gray’s “Elegy” and Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium” belong, 
we are told, to that sub-species of mimetic lyric that presents us with the actual- 
izing of the moral character of “a single character in a closed situation’ (560, 
563-4, 99 n. 35); and we learn that Tom Jones presenis us with an example of 
one of three kinds of plots (620-1) and that the “possible objects of imitation in 
poetry, drama, and fiction may be schematized in terms of extremes” as the 
serious, subdivided into the tragic and punitive kinds, and the comic, subdivided 
into the “lout-comic”’ and the “rogue-comic”’ (555). But generic differentiation 
doesn’t get much beyond this in these 650 pages. What we are offered, however, 
is more than sufficient to justify the suspicion that this kind of generic criticism, 
so deeply concerned with preliminary distinctions between real poets and enter- 
tainers and between didactic and mimetic, and so little concerned with language, 
is fundamentally of the same arid sort as Johnson and other eighteenth century 
English critics attacked.” The flat-minded literalism of Chicago’s generic theory 
is highlighted by comparison with such stimulating and imaginative work on 
genres as that of Northrop Frye." 

Frye’s work, along with that of Fergusson, Wheelwright, Fiedler, Chase, and 
others, serves to highlight another result of Chicago’s literalism—the derogation 
of myth as a source of poetic power. The position is succinctly stated by Olson 
as follows: “Greek epic and drama are mimetic poetry; despite their origin in 


12 Keast’s essay on Johnson’s criticism is skillfully and subtly subversive of the whole 
book; see especially the remarks on Johnson’s distrust of abstract speculation (391, 398) 
and on his attacks on the false certainty of the critics of his time (396-8). These may be 
taken as a healthy reply to McKeon’s statement that ‘‘The conviction of one who has ac- 
quired scientific knowledge is unshakable; but . . . what is said . . . does not always produce 
conviction, for . . . there are audiences who are unaffected by scientific reasons as there are 
people whom one cannot instruct’? (209). Is it any wonder that Crane lumps Johnson’s 
criticism together with that of, among others, Richards, Empson, and Brooks (14), three of 
the special targets for attack in the first part of his volume? 

13 See esp., in contrast to Crane, his ‘“The Four Forms of Prose Fiction,’’ HR, II (1950), 
582-95, and, in contrast to Olson, his ‘‘A Conspectus of Dramatic Genres,’’ KR, XIII 
(1951), 543-62. 
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ritual and myth they require no reference to these in order to be intelligible and 
effective. Whatever the mythical origin of an Odysseus, an Achilles, or an Orestes, 
these are characters simply, and must be interpreted as such; neither they nor 
their actions and fortunes require allegorical interpretation; whatever symbolic 
significance they may have possessed as myth they have lost as materials of 
poetry” (65, and cf. 70). Myth is associated with didactic poetry (cf. 15) and is 
viewed merely as the substrate from which a mimetic story may have been 
drawn (21). This is again to insist, in pre-Freudian terms, on the sufficiency of the 
conscious and literal level of meaning for the analysis of mimetic poetry“ and to 
deny any concern with the “universality” of poetic actions. 

The crucial point here is the meaning of “poetic action,” which, at first glance, 
seems to have been properly emphasized as our central formal concern in literary 
criticism.'® In effect, action is equated with plot in this book (although Crane 
recognizes the inadequacy of the latter term, 632 n. 13), and, since art (including 
music) must be the imitation of an action and since plot is the soul of tragedy, 
plot-or-action is placed at the top of the hierarchy of causes that constitute the 
formal principles of the poetic science. Next in order of importance comes charac- 
ter, next thought, and last diction or language. Action, however, is generally ap- 
proached in terms of character by making character the determinant of action, 
on the assumption of complete moral responsibility of the character for his fate." 
This leads to the demotion of the first term to second or even third place in the 
hierarchy of formal principles that underlies the book.” And it leads to a defini- 
tion of “universality” in terms not of poetic actions but of the characters who 
are held to determine these ‘‘as probable consequences of their knowledge and 
intentions” (131); as McKeon puts it, “in poetry, finally, a ‘universal’ is defined 
as the sort of thing that a certain type of man will probably or necessarily say 
or do” (226). Thus the very hierarchy of formal principles that is central to both 
the refutative and constructive arguments of the first and last parts of the book 
proves recalcitrant in the hands of its manivulators. 

To return, at length, to the latter half of Olson’s passage on Lear’s button 
speech (quoted above), it is there made plain that the uniqueness of the poetic 
object is independent of language, that translation (that is to say, paraphrase) is 
just as good as (or not greatly inferior to) the original form of the work. This helps 
to account for the impression, in the practical criticism of the group, of analysis 
of plot summaries instead of concrete literary works. The concern is almost ex- 
clusively with form rather than language; therefore criticism is applied to that 
abstraction from the concrete work that this group recognizes to be its form, but 
which it is difficult to distinguish from plot summary or paraphrase. 


14 Cn. Frye’s ‘‘Levels of Meaning in Literature,’? KR, XII (1950), 246-62. 

15 Cf. Fergusson’s Idea of a Theater, the work of Blackmur and Kenneth Burke, and, for 
another point of view, H. T. Price’s Construction in Shakespeare. 

16 Cf. Crane’s glossing over the role of Fortune in his analysis of Tom Jones. 

17 See McKeon: ‘‘Poetic ‘arguments’ or plots are statements of action in narrative or 
dramatic form and are dependent, therefore, on the verbal expression of thought as repre- 
sentation of character’’ (182) ; ‘‘In the natural order of things there are two causes of action: 
thought and character’’ (213). See Olson, 55, 139 n. 3, 560, 564-6. See Crane, 98-100, 624-8, 
632. 
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The critical pieces on King Lear and Tom Jones offer striking examples of the 
defects of this method. They are remarkably unconcerned with the language of 
the works discussed (though, as we have seen, this needs slight qualification in 
the case of the Lear essay) and, in fact, their authors seem not to have thought 
it important to give these works careful readings. Maclean, for example, mis- 
reads Lear’s speech, “Crack Nature’s moulds, all germains spill at once,/That 
make ingrateful man!” (III.ii.8-9), to mean that Lear is calling on the storm 
“to act as a moral agent to exterminate even the molds of ingratitude” (606). It 
is difficult to see how anyone with an ear for Shakespearean blank verse rhythms 
could have been guilty of such false emphasis, but in a system that holds language 
at so low a rate it is apt to be a characteristic critical defect. In another way, Crane 
misreads Tom Jones to make its actions stem from the character of the hero 
according to an intricate scheme of probabilities, yet the probabilities and Tom’s 
responsibilities for his plights are not seen to contradict Fielding’s frequent in- 
sistence on the operations of Dame Fortune in his plot. Instead of recognizing 
the role of Fortune in the accidents, coincidences, and contrivances of this comic 
intrigue, Crane tries to force his own unfortunate interpretation on the novel. 
He outlines three kinds of plots (620-1): plots of action, in which there is a com- 
pleted change “in the situation of the protagonist, determined and effected by 
character and thought”; plots of character, in which there is “‘a completed proc- 
ess of change in the moral character of the protagonist, precipitated ... by 
action”; and plots of thought, in which there is “a completed process of change 
in the thought of the protagonist ... directed by character and action.” Tom 
Jones is said to belong to the first kind. But even by his own reading the novel 
belongs to the second kind, since Crane refers again and again to Tom’s impru- 
dence and the final “moral change produced by his recent experiences in Tom 
himself” (629; cf. 625-6, 636-8, 645). And this change and Tom’s “experiences” 
are largely precipitated by the actions of Fortune, though Crane tries to reduce 
Fortune to Tom’s character and the characters of others in the novel (624, 627- 
30, 635-6). 

What are we to think of a critical method that tries to dispose of the improba- 
bilities of Fielding’s treatment of the mystery of Tom’s birth by proposing two 
other treatments that Fielding might have given it and arguing the superiority 
of the one he did use? This is like arguing the greatness of Hamlet by considering 
what would have happened had Shakespeare put Romeo or Macbeth into Ham- 
let’s place in the plot and finding that Hamlet is more appropriate there. What 
are we to think of a Shakespearean critique that includes such statements as 
“Othello’s fate was his own—at least many of us could have escaped it” (602) 
and “the third time that we shall consider Lear upon the heath will be the last, 
for the full art of tragedy has three dimensions, like anything with depth” 
(608)? And what are we to think of a speculative aesthetician who can introduce, 
without preparation or apparent need, such an assertion as the following into 
the course of his argument: “Pleasure, in general, is a settling of the soul into 
its natural condition.”!® Or whose style tends to such abstraction as this: “By 


18 556; “‘soul’’ is later defined, 577, by the same writer as the human capacity for mental 
action. 
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‘beauty’ I mean the excellence of perceptible form in a composite continuum 
which is a whole; and by ‘excellence of perceptible form’ I mean the possession 
of perceptible magnitude in accordance with a mean determined by the whole 
as a whole of such-and-such quality, composed of such-and-such parts.”” 

In conclusion, then, this system turns out to be largely negative. It is severely 
refutative of other methods but merely assertive of its own. It assumes the in- 
duction of genres but never demonstrates this; instead it deduces genres from 
hints in Aristotle, and even this deductive system is not demonstrated compre- 
hensively. Whatever may be said against the New Critics, they have shown them- 
selves as a group to be self-critical?® and capable of readjustment to new aware- 
nesses. They recognize that criticism is to be judged ultimately by its practice, 
not by its theory, no matter how complete and systematic. And they have, for 
the most part, been sophisticated enough to try to maintain safeguards against 
the development of methodologies as ends in themselves. The general tone of 
this book is naively dogmatic by comparison and offers little hope for similar 
flexibility among its adherents. One’s final sad impression is that at least two of 
these men have irrevocably made up their minds. 


A REPLY TO MR. JOHNSON 
R. 8. CRANE 


It is a bit surprising that Mr. Johnson can refer to the writers of Critics and 
Criticism, early in his article, as “serious and learned men.” For what follows 
thereafter is a succession of arguments, with many references to the text, from 
which any reader who allowed himself to be persuaded by Mr. Johnson’s state- 
ments would be wholly justified in inferring that the writers in question are 
nothing of the kind. They are, instead, in the account he gives of them, a group of 
men at least two of whom “have irrevocably made up their minds” and all of 
whom are devotees of a “sterile methodulogy” and a “flat-minded literalism”’; 
as critics they are “naively dogmatic,” “rigidly deductive” in method, anti- 
modern, ‘“pre-Freudian,” blind to the importance of language in poetry, and 
wedded to “a strictly businesslike philosophy, clear-cut, straightforward, and 
with no non-sense about it”; they are, moreover, on many points, inconsistent 
with themselves, “merely assertive” of their method, and “largely negative” in 
their results. 

This is a rhetoric to which these writers have learned, though with some sad- 


19 556; both of these last quotations may be seen in context in R. W. Stallman’s Critiques 
and Essays in Criticism (N. Y., 1949), 274, where Olson’s ‘‘Outline of Poetic Theory”’ was 
first published. 

20 E.g., Empson’s critiques of Richards and his reviews of Brooks’ Well Wrought Urn 
and Heilman’s This Great Stage, and other recent pieces by Ransom, Tate, Blackmur, 
Fiedler, and others. 
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ness of mind, to adjust themselves. I had hoped, however, when the editor of 
this journal sent me Mr. Johnson’s remarks for comment, and especially when I 
observed their length, the number of page references they contain, and the 
opening espousal of Mr. Blackmur’s ideal of the “scholar-critic,” that here might 
be a review that would deal seriously and in a learned way with some of the as- 
pects of Critics and Criticism about which I should like either to be reassured or 
set right. The book opens with a series of essays on contemporary critics. It 
would be well to know whether the authors of these have succeeded in stating 
accurately and fairly the positions they criticize, and if not—as is very possibly 
true in spite of their intentions—wherein they have erred. The book then devotes 
some 400 of its 647 pages to the analysis and comparison of a great many critical 
systems and positions from the Greeks to our day. There can hardly fail to be 
mistakes and misunderstandings here, of which readers of the volume, as well as 
its writers, ought to be made aware. And among the essays at the end of the book 
there is at least one—the essay on T'om Jones—concerning which its author would 
really like to know whether his hypothesis about the emotional form of that 
novel (pp. 632-38) can be allowed to stand or should be radically revised when he 
returns to the subject in a later work. 

On questions like these Mr. Johnson is very disappointing. He does indeed 
say of Mr. Olson’s discussion of William Empson that it is “unjust” as well as 
“tasteless,” but he is content merely to assert this in passing. He says, again, 
concerning Mr. McKeon’s interpretation of the Poetics, that it seems “to have 
been too strongly conditioned by certain aspects of the medieval interpretations 
of Aristotle,” but he leaves it to the reader, and to Mr. McKeon, to guess, if they 
can, what aspects of what medieval interpretations of Aristotle, among the many 
conflicting ones produced in that period, he can possibly have in mind, and 
wherein he supposes the similarities to consist. And he finds fault, in another 
place, with Mr. Maclean’s statement about a famous speech in King Lear, but 
here also he keeps the reader in the dark as to what he thinks the right answer is. 
He comes closest to the kind of criticism I had hoped for toward the end of the 
review, when he comments on my failure—because I lack a proper concern with 
language—to give Tom Jones a “careful reading.” I am rebuked for supposing 
that the material plot of Tom Jones, in the terms of my own classification, is 
one that turns on a change of fortune rather than of character; but unfortunately 
the only reason Mr. Johnson gives is, from the point of view of my definitions, 
which he subtly misquotes, an irrelevant one—that Tom is said to be imprudent 
and is a morally changed man. My really serious negligence, however, appears 
in the alleged facts that I “gloss over” the role of Fortune and accident in Field- 
ing’s plot and set up a system of probabilities for the novel that is contradicted 
by Fielding’s ‘frequent insistence on the operations of Dame Fortune,” that I 
reduce Fortune indeed to ‘““Tom’s character and the characters of others in the 
novel,” and that, as a result, I make the action of the book “stem from the 
character of the hero.” All of this, of course, if true, would be bad. But when I 
look up the passages to which Mr. Johnson refers his readers, I discover that I 
don’t gloss over the activity of Fortune in the action of Tom Jones but repeatedly 
make a point of it (at least thirteen times in pages 624-30, as well as elsewhere), 
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that I don’t reduce Fortune to character but keep it consistently distinct as an 
independent cause of what happens, and that I don’t make Tom’s fortunes, or the 
action of the novel, stem from his character alone but rather from an “intricate 
scheme of probabilities, involving moral choices, mistaken judgments, and acci- 
dents of Fortune” (p. 624, my italics). Unless I am to suppose that the use of 
accidents of Fortune in a plot is always a supersession of “probability,” which 
would seem to me naively dogmatic, I can’t see what more Mr. Johnson would 
want me to say, or how what I do actually say betrays a lack of concern with 
language. And I can find nowhere in his remarks on this essay anything that 
might help me to know whether or not I am right in describing the plot-form of 
the novel as I do on pages 632-38.! 

The reason for this unhelpfulness, no doubt, is that Mr. Johnson has larger 
game in view. His object, as he frequently says, is the book “as a whole,” and 
his design is the essentially polemical one of destroying the book as a whole in 
the name of various doctrines about literature and critical method which, as a 
friend of the “new criticism” and a post-Freudian, he thinks important. That is 
surely his right. But I think it is only proper to call attention to certain of the 
ways of employing evidence and of representing positions—somewhat out of 
character in a “scholar-critic’’—which he relies on in order to make out his case. 

It will always be useful, in rhetorical reviewing like this, if you can induce the 
reader to suppose that at least some of your damnatory statements are so obvious 
that there is no need to support them with particular argument or textual proof 
or even with precise indications of what you mean. This is Mr. Johnson’s tech- 
nique in the first three of the passages cited above, and he resorts to it on several 
other occasions. Thus we are expected to believe, though without being told what 
exactly the terms signify for the reviewer (except that he is using them pejora- 
tively) that “the Chicago method,” while professing to form its definitions by 
induction, is in truth “rigidly deductive from the Aristotelian formal cause.” 
We are assured, again, that the method does not “live up to its claim to consider 
poetry as poetry and not another thing, since the intention of the author (effi- 
cient cause) and its effects on the audience (final cause) are constantly evoked to 
define the nature of the object,” and we are supposed, once more without any 
definition of his meaning by the reviewer, to find a damaging contradiction here. 
Again, we are given to understand that the “thinking” represented in the book 


1 Nor am I put in the way of doing better next time by the reproach which immediately 
follows this part of his discussion: ‘‘What are we to think of a critical method that tries 
to dispose of the improbabilities of Fielding’s treatment of the mystery of Tom’s birth by 
proposing two other treatments that Fielding might have given it and arguing the superiority 
of the one he did use? This is like arguing the greatness of Hamlet by considering what 
would have happened had Shakespeare put Romeo or Macbeth into Hamlet’s place in the 
plot and finding that Hamlet is more appropriate there.”’ For (1) I am not trying to “‘dis- 
pose of” any “‘improbabilities’”’ but simply attempting to make clear how far the narrative 
technique of the novel is controlled by Fielding’s intuition of its form, and (2) I am not 
talking about plot (as the satirical analogy with Hamlet implies) but manner (see Critics 
and Criticism, pp. 643-45). I had thought, moreover, that the ‘‘critical method”’ I use here 
(the trick of posing hypothetical alternatives) must surely be a respectable one, since I 
had found it employed, for similar purposes, by some of the “‘new critics’’ as well as by 
Coleridge. 
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is pervasively “two-valued,” but except for a deductive argument that this must 
be so because the writers (as Mr. Johnson thinks) have reduced the four causes 
to two in certain places, we are offered only his unsupported word that it is in 
fact the case. Again, apropos of a long quotation from Mr. Olson on the ways in 
which “language as diction” affects us, Mr. Johnson is content to remark that 
these comments “‘implicitly deny the significance of verbal patterns in literature,” 
leaving it to us to conclude that the implication must be a necessary one since 
the necessity is not explained. 

This is an effective method of discrediting any book, so far as it goes. The 
results will be better, however, if you supplement it, as Mr. Johnson repeatedly 
does, with the more sophisticated device of backing up your critique with nu- 
merous citations or quotations from your author and then trusting that the 
reader will not look them up and so discover the extent to which you have 
wrenched their intended meaning, grossly or subtly, to fit your polemical needs. 
I have looked up all of Mr. Johnson’s many references and examined the contexts 
of all of his many quotations, and it is understatement to say that I am shocked 
by what I have found. On a conservative estimate, in at least two-thirds of the 
places in which he uses bits of the book in support of the construction he wishes 
to put upon it, he either cites incompletely, or suppresses important contextual 
qualifications, or substitutes questions of his own for those the writers are answer- 
ing, or illegitimately generalizes the sense, or turns historical statements into 
value judgments, or refers the reader to assertions or arguments that have 
nothing to do with the points he is using them to make. I am prepared to supply 
a full list of such irresponsible practices on request; here I can give only three 
examples in addition to the wanton caricature of my remarks on Tom Jones 
already referred to. Consider his statement, early in the review, that although 
the writers of Critics and Criticism profess to hold a “pluralistic” view of critical 
systems and methods, the “plea for pluralism ... seems to have been an after- 
thought ... and even where it appears it is qualified almost to the point of de- 
nial.” It is essential that the reader should believe this if Mr. Johnson is to 
succeed in convincing him that the Chicago writers are really only dogmatic 
Aristotelians. And so he proceeds, in note 5, to refer not to all but to only a few 
of the many pages in the book in which the “pluralist’’ position is either affirmed 
or clearly applied (why he thinks it an “afterthought” is not explained), and then 
to give, in note 6, as evidence for his last assertion, two fragmentary quotations 
from my Introduction and the concluding part of my essay on Tom Jones, but 
without telling the reader that in the contexts of both passages the qualification 
is quite as explicit of Aristotle’s method in relation to other methods as of these 
in relation to Aristotle’s (see Critics and Criticism, pp. 15-24, 645-47). Or consider 
the manner in which, at note 8, he generalizes Mr. Olson’s particularized stric- 
tures on William Empson’s “extreme dependence” upon the O.E.D. (see ibid., 
pp. 48-56) into the much broader, and obviously silly, position—which it is 
important for him to fasten on Mr. Olson and the other writers—that words in 
poetry may be “treated lightly,” that the O.£.D. need not be used, and that the 
‘meanings of words in their time and their interconnections in the work” do not 
deserve “full exploration.” Or consider what he does, in note 12, with a passage 
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in my Introduction in relation to Mr. Keast’s essay on Samuel Johnson. He has 
just said that the “kind of generic criticism” to be found in the Chicago book 
“is fundamentally of the same arid sort as Johnson and other eighteenth century 
English critics attacked.”” But Mr. Keast, in his essay, deals sympathetically— 
i.e., in terms of his author’s own principles—with Johnson’s distrust of abstract 
speculation and with his rejection of the neoclassical criticism of genres. Hence 
the essay, Mr. Johnson tells us, is “skillfully and subtly subversive of the whole 
book” (though how a system of criticism based on one set of principles can ever 
“subvert”? another system based on different and incommensurable principles is 
a mystery he does not clear up). And then comes the home thrust: “Is it any 
wonder that Crane lumps Johnson’s criticism together with that of, among others, 
Richards, Empson, and Brooks, three of the special targets for attack in the 
first part of his volume?” When I look up the passage referred to, however, I 
discover that Mr. Crane is merely saying, as a matter of historical fact, that the 
dominant type of English criticism, from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the present, has been in the “qualitative mode” (see p. 14); and I further ob- 
serve—what Mr. Johnson carefully conceals from the reader—that the “others” 
among whom Johnson is there “lumped” include Coleridge, Arnold, Eliot, Leavis, 
and Tate, all of whom, as well as Johnson himself, are praised, elsewhere in the 
volume, by the very same writer (see pp. 23, 86-93, and, for Johnson, pp. 372-88 
passim, and especially 384 and 386, where Mr. Crane seems to be quite as “‘sub- 
versive” as Mr. Keast). 

In all these cases, and in the many others I cannot discuss, Mr. Johnson’s irre- 
sponsible ways with evidence are clearly to his rhetorical profit. They permit 
him, furthermore, to write about the central positions developed in the volume 
in a manner shrewdly calculated to damn the book, as a whole, with all sensible 
readers. His strategy here takes two complementary forms. It is always well, in 
reviewing of this kind, if you can make your author appear to be at odds with 
himself, or at least absurd; and this can be effected most easily by first imputing 
to him positions he does not hold and then turning him into an object of scorn 
for either holding such positions or for not holding them consistently. Thus it 
would be ridiculous for any critic to assert that the language of poetry ought to 
be, as far as possible, “literal” or “univocal”; and none of the writers of Critics 
and Criticism has ever asserted anything of the kind. What they have said is 
merely that, for their own special purposes, though not for other equally legiti- 
mate ones, they prefer a “literal” (in distinction from an “‘analogical””) method, 
and hence a “univocal” terminology, in criticism. Poetry is quite another matter, 
and here the proper language would include any kinds of words that best promote 
the effectiveness of particular poems (see pp. 77-82). It would not help Mr. 
Johnson, however, in his eagerness to make out that the book, as a whole, takes 
a “low view” of language in poetry, to observe this not over-subtle distinction? 


2 The book contains a further distinction (see pp. 136-37) between “‘literal actions’’ 
and ‘‘symbolic actions.” It is not, however, as Mr. Johnson appears to think, a linguistic 
distinction, and it does not imply, for the writers, any comparative value judgment as 
between the two essentially different poetic structures which it determines; cf. the sympa- 
thetic discussion of symbolic poetry and ‘“‘myth’”’—which Mr. Johnson passes over in silence 
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So he disregards it, and insists on committing the writers, by devices of proof 
such as I have illustrated above, to a “remorseless literalism” with respect to the 
language not only of criticism but of poetry itself. “Language,” he assures us, 
“is always a sore point with these critics, unless it is univocal”; the reason why 
they have set up “a non-Aristotelian distinction between didactic and mimetic 
poetry” is, he says, that it enables them to be “more comfortable” with such 
un-literal things in poetry as multiple meaning, metaphor, symbol, and myth; 
and they carry their bias so far, he would have us believe, as to think that 
“translation (that is to say, paraphrase) is just as good as (or not greatly inferior 
to) the original form of the work” (here the equating of “translation” with ‘“‘para- 
phrase” is a pure gift of the reviewer to Mr. Olson; cf. Critics and Criticism, pp. 
71-72). In this instance the writers are merely absurd, as indeed they would be 
if the case were really anything like what Mr. Johnson says it is; in other places 
they are shown, by similar means, to be both absurd and inconsistent. This is 
the burden of his recurrent attempts to make it appear that these writers, for all 





—in Mr. Olson’s ‘‘Dialogue”’ (see especially pp. 587-93), where it is also made clear that not 
all symbolic poetry is assumed to be ‘‘didactic.’’ As for the “low view’’ which the writers 
are held to take of language in poetry, this appears to be deduced, though illegitimately, 
from two positions actually to be found in the book: (1) the inadequacy of critical systems 
that dispose only of linguistic terms and principles (see pp. 60-62, 550-51, and the first three 
essays passim), and (2) the inadequacy, in practical criticism, of a merely ‘“‘grammatical’’ 
or ‘‘dictional’’ analysis of the words of a poem and their meaning (see especially pp. 52-56, 
68-82, 93-100, 564). I am unable to see how these add up to a “low view”’ of language or in 
what way they are incompatible with Mr. Johnson’s own view ‘‘that words are not only the 
medium through which we get to know the poem but that they determine our awareness 
of everything else in it, and that the sharpening and refining of that awareness can only 
proceed by our constantly returning to the materials we are considering to check up on the 
accuracy and honesty of our formulations.” This is true enough; what distinguishes Mr. 
Johnson from the writers he is ridiculing is, first, that whereas he is talking about how we 
ought to read poems, they, having taken for granted the point he is making here (see p. 
54n.), are talking primarily about principles of poetic construction—in short, asking differ- 
ent questions and hence coming out with different but not necessarily contradictory an- 
swers; and, second, that when they speak of words as the ‘‘medium”’ of poetry, they do not 
mean merely that ‘‘through which we get to know the poem” but that in which the poem 
exists or by the right use of which it comes to be a successful poem. Matter and form, it is 
true, are distinct analytically, but in any individual poem they represent only two aspects 
of the same thing, the form, at any level, being simply that principle by which the verbal 
matter at the poet’s command is given definiteness of character and effect in the work. 
You cannot, therefore, cease to talk about the words when you consider, for any poem, its 
formal characteristics, any more than you can avoid talking about the form if you are to 
speak adequately about the words as the words of the given poem. The relation is not one 
of ‘‘dichotomy” or ‘‘antithesis,’’ and it would be utter nonsense to say—as Mr. Johnson 
makes these writers imply—that the ‘“‘uniqueness of the poetic object is independent of 
language.’’ The uniqueness of the poetic object, they would insist, is a function of no one 
of its internal causes but of the convergence of all of them—the particular words of which 
it is composed in their actual arrangement, the precise emotion, thought, or human situation 
which these body forth, the peculiar mode of its representation in the words, and the in- 
tended working of the whole synthesis on the opinions and feelings of the reader. It is not 
to take a “‘low view”’ of language in poetry, accordingly, to argue that you have not ex- 
hausted the subject of poetic language when you have made the ‘‘poetry”’ of a poem to reside 
mainly in its diction as such or when you employ no ways of talking about diction in poems 
except such as are given by the simple and unanalyzed concept of ‘‘meaning.”’ For the life 
even of words is not merely verbal. 
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their insistence on “the isolation of the formal cause as the sufficient condition 
of literary analysis,” are in reality false to their own principles, inasmuch as they 
constantly invoke “efficient” and “final” causes to account for “forms.” I am 
not sure that I know exactly what Mr. Johnson thinks the writers understand by 
any or all of the “four causes’—they never say, at any rate, that the formal 
cause alone is a “sufficient condition of literary analysis’”—or what he supposes 
they should have done in order to be consistent in their own terms, or even sensi- 
ble, or what he imagines they are actually doing; but despite his vagueness, the 
total effect is to make them a present of a more abstract and simple-minded view 
of the formal aspects of poems and of the analytical devices by which these may 
be “isolated” for critical consideration than they have anywhere committed 
themselves to (see, e.g., pp. 20, 22, 517, 533-34, 549-52, 553-54, 557-58, 559, 
621-23, 632), and thus to catch them in a trap not of their own setting but Mr. 
Johnson’s. 

This is well enough in its way, but the other part of his strategy is better still. 
It is the technique which consists in asserting that, in spite of what your author 
repeatedly says his fundamental position is, he really holds a position opposed 
to this; and the device has great advantages, for in addition to showing that you 
yourself are not “pre-Freudian,”’ it effectively undercuts in advance any protest 
by your author that he is being misrepresented. Now the writers of Critics and 
Criticism have said again and again, and at some length, and without qualification, 
that they adhere to a general view of critical systems, theories, and methods 
which they call “pluralistic” (see especially pp. 2-12, 63-64, 148-49, 174-75, 
317-18, 463-66, 522-23, 530-45, 546-52, 594). They have tried to explain what 
they mean by this view and what its theoretical and practical consequences seem 
to them to be, and have asserted it indeed as the basic premise of their whole 
critical enterprise. It is a philosophic attitude rather than a particular philosophy, 
but it is (as I have good reason to know) the thing in the volume they take most 
seriously—the one philosophic commitment they have made, and, as such, as 
un-“Aristotelian” as any intellectual position could well be (see p. 6, where 
Aristotle is “lumped” with, among others, Mr. Ransom); and it is present in the 
essays from the first one written to the last. The view is not merely affirmed, 
moreover, but exemplified in great detail. The middle, and much the longest, 
part of the book, from page 147 through page 545, consists entirely of a series of 
essays, in the “practical criticism” of various critics, which derive their princi- 
ples of analysis and evaluation, not at all from Aristotle, but from the Chicago 
writers’ independent “pluralist” conception of how critical systems are related 
to their objects and to each other—a conception that has much more in common 
with Professor Carnap’s recent distinction of ‘internal’ and “external” ques- 
tions, and modern semantic analysis generally, than with anything in the ancient 
philosopher these writers are supposed to have chosen as their exclusive guide. 
And what they have to say, in the Introduction and in the later essays, about the 
possible utility of Aristotle’s poetic method for the investigation of the kinds of 
problems in poetry—but only those—to which its special devices are suited, is 
clearly set within the framework of this larger and more fundamental view.* 


3’ For further statements of the ‘pluralist’? position, see McKeon, ‘‘Philosophy and 
Method,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 653-82; ‘Semantics, Science, and Poetry,” 
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That is why they have repeatedly insisted on Aristotle’s limitations as well as 
his powers; that is why they have said that many other critical methods, in addi- 
tion to his, are needed if criticism is to be adequate collectively to its objects; 
that is why they have described their interest in the possibilities of his method 
as “a strictly pragmatic and nonexclusive commitment” to a critical tool that 
might usefully supplement, without displacing, the other methods now in vogue 
(pp. 12-13, 23). They had hoped that all these statements might be taken as 
meant. 

But Mr. Johnson will not have it so. He wants to persuade his readers that 
“the book as a whole is . . . based on the central assumption of the superiority . . . 
of Aristotle’s philosophy [including his poetics], as interpreted by McKeon, to 
any other.” But this would not be nearly so evident if he called attention to the 
many passages in the volume that dwell on the limitations as well as the virtues 
of the Poetics (more emphatically, I think, than in any earlier sympathetic treat- 
ment of that book), that make clear the sense in which its method is and is not 
“comprehensive” (see pp. 20, 22), and that point out the merits of other quite 
different critical formulations. Hence he consistently suppresses all these things. 
And his thesis would wholly collapse if he gave as much prominence in the review 
to his authors’ declared “pluralism” as to their alleged dogmatic ‘“Aristotelian- 
ism,”’ if he reported objectively what they say they understand by this, and if he 
asked himself, in his capacity as scholar, whether their “pluralism” might not 
possibly have some significance for the interpretation of their statements about 
Aristotle. Hence he dismisses the whole subject in one short paragraph, in which, 
without offering any explanation of what the “plea for pluralism”’ signifies for 
the writers, he flatly says, with no trace of proof, that it “seems to have been an 
afterthought,” and goes on to assert, on the basis of several mutilated quotations, 
that it “is effectually denied by the general tone of the rest of the book” and even 
where it appears “is qualified almost to the point of denial.” All of which leaves 
the poor writers without any easy defence, for how can they convincingly insist 
that they know better than such a reviewer what they are really trying to say? 

And the procedure has another advantage, from Mr. Johnson’s point of view. 
For if the radical “pluralism” of Critics and Criticism had been allowed to become 
clear in his remarks, the reader would have been given a basis for questioning, 
independently, whether Mr. Johnson’s method of refuting the particular doc- 
trines he finds in the book is after all as cogent as he seems to think. His method 
consists in opposing these doctrines directly to what he regards as the better doc- 
trines—on poetic language, on poetry as metaphor or myth, on the species of 
poetry, on “poetic action’”—which have been evolved, through the use of other 
principles and methods, by other contemporary critics. He is obviously entitled 
to his preferences and antipathies in these matters. But assertion of preference 
is one thing and refutation quite another; and one need not be a very thorough- 
going “pluralist” in criticism to see that it does not at all follow, for example, 





Modern Philology, XLIX (1952), 145-59; Freedom and History (New York, 1952); Olson, 
“The Poetic Method of Aristotle: Its Powers and Limitations,’’ English Institute Essays, 
1951 (New York, 1952), pp. 70-94; Crane, The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of 
Poetry (Toronto, 1953). 
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that a critical system which makes “language” primary and treats it as one ques- 
tion (as does the criticism Mr. Johnson prefers) is necessarily saying anything 
more about language, or taking a higher view of it, than a system in which the 
problems of diction in poetry are discussed partly as problems of diction as such 
and partly as problems of rendering action, character, emotion, etc., in words. 
Nor does it follow that the a priori method of deriving and defining poetic or 
fictional genres practiced by Mr. Northrop Frye and others is any better, or any 
worse, absolutely—i.e., apart from the different kinds of answers the different 
critics want to get—than the a posteriori method outlined in Critics and Criticism. 
The objects being talked about in the apparently contradictory systems are only 
nominally the same; the principles of inquiry, analysis, and proof are fundamen- 
tally different; and the results, therefore, cannot sensibly be opposed to one 
another in any direct or one-to-one way.‘ But that is a view of the nature of criti- 
cism and of the logical requirements of critical discussion which Mr. Johnson, 
given his purposes here, cannot afford to recognize or adopt. 

I do not propose to vindicate Critics and Criticism, as a whole, against his 
polemic. It may be a bad book, even though written by “serious and learned 
men”; I can see, at any rate, many respects in which it could have been im- 
proved.’ But what are we to think, as Mr. Johnson would say, of an aspiring 
“scholar-critic” who, in order to demonstrate its badness to his readers, is willing 
to resort to the ways of using evidence and of interpreting statements—-so little 
conducive to a discovery of truth—upon which this review almost wholly 
depends? 


A COUNTERSTATEMENT BY 8S. F. JOHNSON 


Mr. Crane accuses me of “rhetorical reviewing”’: of (1) irresponsible misuse of 
evidence and (2) failure to recognize that my interpretation of Critics and Criti- 
cism rests on an invalidating confusion between “external” questions about the 
dominant conceptual system of that book and “internal” questions about only 
apparently similar propositions within it and an incommensurable system (my 
own, which is evidently misinterpreted in Mr. Crane’s next to last paragraph). 
The second charge makes it surprising that he finds only two-thirds (a “conserva- 
tive estimate”) of my citations irresponsible. By his rules, it becomes effectually 
impossible to disagree with him, to criticize the merits of any parts of his system 


4 Cf. Critics and Criticism, pp. 8-9, and, on the comparative evaluation of critics and 
critical systems, pp. 9-10. Mr. Johnson’s refutative procedure can also be described, in 
Professor Carnap’s terms, as a confusion of ‘‘external’’ questions about conceptual “‘frame- 
works” with “‘internal’’ questions about propositions within any given “framework.” 
See Revue internationale de philosophie, IV (1950), 20-40. 

5 For example, the Introduction should have made more explicit the nature of the de- 
ductive element in Aristotle’s poetic method and its relation to his clearly inductive start- 
ing-point; the case is of course much the same as in any of the sciences commonly referred 
to as “‘inductive.’’ The point is stated much more clearly by Olson in English Institute 
Essays, 1951; see pp. 77-79. 
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from the point of view of any other system, without his retorting that ‘the ob- 
jects being talked about in the apparently contradictory systems are only 
nominally the same.” Thus any citation in support of an argument designed to 
show the relative limitations of his system as compared with another is bound to 
elicit such comments about interpretation and use of evidence as recur in “A 
Reply to Mr. Johnson.” By Mr. Crane’s rules, incomplete citation and quotation 
out of context can only be avoided by impossibly extended citation or funda- 
mental agreement with his system; for that system is itself the context that he 
insists be preserved. 

This is an effective method of discrediting any criticism, as far as it goes. The 
results will be better, however, if you ignore the fact that there are other more 
widely accepted rules of evidence and interpretation than your own. Then the 
charge that evidence has been misused will be taken in the usual sense by most 
readers, particularly when they are offered “a full list of such irresponsible prac- 
tices on request.’’ Moreover, the charge can always be “substantiated” by apply- 
ing your own rules if the list is challenged. 

Although I willingly plead guilty to the sins (usually forgivable in a short re- 
view of a long, complex book) of over-compression, ellipsis, and analogical gen- 
eralization, I cannot find myself guilty of serious or frequent misuse of evidence 
by the usual rules. I can nowhere find myself guilty of such suppression of con- 
textual qualifications or of such incomplete citations as those by which, for 
example, Mr. Crane constructs his opening paragraph. Any reader may begin 
the compilation of a list of Mr. Crane’s irresponsible practices by comparing his 
quotations from my essay with their originals—e.g., “naively dogmatic” with 
my final paragraph, “pre-Freudian” (an unhappy term that I would happily 
retract and supplant by even so awkward a phrase as “literal and conscious- 
dominated’’) with my note 7 and the paragraph to which note 14 refers. Nor can 
I find myself guilty of such misinterpretation as Mr. Crane employs in order to 
reduce my remarks on his treatment of Tom Jones to “wanton caricature.” In 
his third paragraph, he states that I “rebuked” him for viewing “the material 
plot” of that novel as “one that turns on a change of fortune rather than of 
character.” By this statement of the case, he manages to suggest very nearly 
the opposite of what I did say in one of my final paragraphs: that he distorts 
the novel by playing down the role of Fortune and making the action stem pri- 
marily from the characters. Furthermore, Mr. Crane’s charge that I have mis- 
used evidence irresponsibly is significantly qualified by his use of the word 
“subtly.” That my misquotations, from at least the essay on Tom Jones, are 
indeed so subtle as to escape detection by most readers (including myself) would 
seem to me to be borne out by comparison of the quotations as I gave them with 
Mr. Crane’s originals. 

Mr. Crane’s most serious charge against my method is that I deliberately 
suppressed the book’s “radical ‘pluralism’ ” and substituted for it an “alleged 
dogmatic ‘Aristotelianism,’’’ and that thereby I placed Mr. Crane and his 
collaborators in the unbecoming position of “poor writers without any easy 
defence, for how can they convincingly insist that they know better than such 
a reviewer what they are really trying to say?” The “poor writers” indeed “had 
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hoped that all these statements [about pluralism] might be taken as meant.’’ 
Surely no one expects a reviewer to devote his efforts to determining what “poor 
writers” are “really trying to say.” The reviewer’s job is rather to determine 
what the book under review does say and to evaluate such a book as Critics and 
Criticism in terms of the apparent merits of its critical system as compared with 
other systems and in terms of the dominant effects it produces—or seems likely 
to produce—on its intended audience. 

These merits and effects seemed and still seem to me as I described them in 
my essay. I said there that the plea for pluralism seems to have been an after- 
thought and that the dominant tone of the book is not pluralistic. Mr. Crane 
reproaches me for not explaining my impression. The explanation is obvious; it 
is a matter of considering the relation between (1) the numerous internal evi- 
dences of a discrepancy between the declaration of faith in pluralism and the 
dominant allegiance to “Aristotle” in the book and (2) the easily verifiable 
external evidences of dates of first publication of various essays in the volume 
and the changes made in the texts of such essays as had been previously published 
before they were admitted to the collection. Mr. Crane’s note 3 only serves to 
reinforce my impression. 

However committed to pluralism the Chicago critics may now be (and Mr. 
Crane’s note 2 indicates that I may have been too hasty in concluding that two 
of them had “irrevocably made up their minds”), their book as a whole seems 
to me and to others to belie their declared commitment. On this point, I would 


call attention to two considerable reviews that exhibit the same suspicion of at 
least Mr. Crane’s pluralism as mine does: W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “The Chicago 
Critics,’ Comp. Lit., V (1953), 50-74 (esp. 52 and 56); and Eliseo Vivas, “The 
Neo-Aristotelians of Chicago,’”’ SR, LXI (1953), 136-149 (esp. 148). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lépez-Rey, José. Goya’s Caprichos: Beauty, Reason and Caricature. Princeton University 

Press 1953, 2 vols., pp. xv + 224, xiv + 265, ills., $12.50. 

The etchings of Goya have a compelling interest for the twentieth century. Goya seems 
to announce himself as the first of the moderns; we sense a major break-through from the 
depths of subconscious imagery, as though the raw material of genius were crowding the 
artist, compelling him to give recognition and form to the forces of unreason. 

It is therefore arresting that José Lépez-Rey offers us another Goya. In his intensive 
study he reminds us that Goya was a man of the eighteenth century, believing in the En- 
lightenment. The Caprichos were a work of the Age of Reason; they were an optimistic 
appeal to man’s liberated powers. Soberly the author invites us to see Goya in context. This 
is an important thing to have done, and appropriately it is rationally done. A great deal of 
material passes through the author’s hands, but the net result is not elaboration 
but lucidity. 

To the eighteenth century the power of reason seemed irresistible. History showed not 
man’s true nature, but something which man had allowed to steal over him. Man had 
needlessly disgraced himself in the past; he had lived in an evil dream, but he had only to 
awake. The eighteenth century had none of our sense of the power behind the dream, and 
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the adversary was not an inner adversary as we understand it. Authority, superstition, 
custom and ignorance were man’s needless circumstance, and his passions were his bondage. 
The enemy, if omnipresent, could be externalized, and to be hated needs but to be seen. 

A work of art also has its context. Goya drew on his own previous sketches for the Capri- 
chos. The Sanlucar notebook dates from a visit to the Duchess of Alba’s estate. From this 
notebook only six sheets remain, but time has been kinder to the Madrid sketchbook, and 
of this we now have forty-seven sheets—the last two, with three drawings, discovered by 
José Lépez-Rey. The notebook drawings are relatively innocent and objective; but the 
sketchbook is already ciose to the etchings. Goya is creating actors or mummers for his 
morality play. He leans progressively on caricature, and the figures are not so much in- 
dividuals as types. 

Lépez-Rey reproduces the drawings from the notebook and sketchbook, setting them 
alongside the plates of the Caprichos for which they are the source. We can thus follow the 
creative process and see Goya in depth. We can see what Lépez-Rey sees: “figures distorted 
by passions and appetites in order to convey the crumbling rationality under a weighty 
fabric of social custom.” 

Goya’s types correspond to a theory of physiognomy current in the eighteenth century, 
Lépez-Rey tells us. This theory owes its most comprehensive statement to Lavater, who re- 
lated specific features to character traits. The honest, the courageous, brutal, deceitful or 
sensuous face each had its stamp. Over and above this theory of Lavater’s, Charles Le- 
brun’s classifications of resemblances between men and animals had its pseudo-scientific 
impact. There was a fancied concordance not only between the faces of men and animals, 
but between their bodies. The extent to which Goya made use of such ideas must be hard 
to assess. Itiseasy toimagine Goya availing himself of atheory; harder seeing him submit to a 
discipline. We come back to the larger question—how far Goya can be seen in the rational 
context of the Enlightenment. 

It is important not to force Goya into the pattern of modern times. But perhaps he did 


not fit comfortably into his own age either. Like Beethoven he seems to be smashing a 
mold. Goya, in fact, appears to be emerging from the eighteenth century just at the time 
he etched the Caprichos. It is understandable, therefore, that an eighteenth century ap- 
proach is so efficacious and yet somehow lets the power and welter of genius escape. But this 
may be inevitable; to see Shelley plain may oblige us to see genius no more than lifesize. 
Freperick S. WicHtT 


Newcoms, RexrorD. Architecture in Old Kentucky. Urbana 1953, University of Illinois 

Press, pp. xi + 185, 70 pls., $12.50. 

BEENKEN, HERMANN. Schépferische Bauideen der deutschen Romantik. Mainz 1952, Matthias 

Grunewald Verl., pp. 112, 90 ills. 

Architecture in Old Kentucky, by the outstanding architectural historian and dean of the 
department of architecture at the University of Illinois, excels by far the usual enthusiastic, 
run-of-the-mill writings on regional architecture because of the inclusion of a multitude of 
ecological, social, and economic aspects beyond the orbit of architecture proper. The 
chapter on ‘The Peopling of Kentucky” is one of the most interesting stories of inner- 
American immigration and the author’s analysis of Shaker architecture goes fortunately 
farther than the usual information stressing merely the exceptional functionalism of their 
furniture and architecture. Of special interest for the aesthetician is the relationship of 
Classicism and Romanticism as developed in this specific ‘“‘natural’’ region. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the Greek Revival was generally and enthusiastically accepted, from 
the highest artistic level by masters like Gideon Shyrock down to the simple craftsmen and 
cabinetmakers; although the same Benjamin Henry Latrobe, the father of the Greek Re- 
vival in this country, built also the first Gothic Revival structure, around 1800, and pro- 
vided one Classic and one Gothic project for the Catholic Cathedral of Baltimore. In spite 
of the almost contemporaneous invasion of the Greek and Gothic Revivals, the natural 
instincts in Kentucky favored almost always the Classicist solution, as this monograph 
proves clearly. As this reviewer has always contended, on the whole for the United States 
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the Gothic Revival has mostly been a somewhat artificial movement, based on literary as- 
sociation and on the taste of a limited social stratum. 

The dichotomy between Classicism and Romanticism, which in Newcomb’s book refers 
after all only to a specific, although decisive part of the historical development, is also the 
topic of Beenken’s book, Schépferische Bauideen der Deutschen Romantik. His approach is 
entirely different; primarily aesthetic and analytical, trying to trace the sources of stimu- 
lation for the great masters of this period, for Gilly, Schinkel, Weinbrenner, Klenze, Gentz, 
and the lesser known Haller von Hallerstein. The author attempts to prove that German 
Romanticism wrestled with the problem of shaping space and found the solution in com- 
plete dissolution. Yet, in spite of this misconception the publication is of extreme interest; 
it contains many hitherto unpublished ideal projects, and it discusses explicitly why the 
greatest masters then, Schinkel himself and his pupils Ludwig Persius and August Stueler, 
gave up the kind of Classicism which in Schinkel’s own works and in those of Gilly, Haller 
von Hallerstein, and Klenze had achieved such an extraordinary synthesis between a 
beautiful disciplined revival of antiquity and the rigidity of the Prussian spirit. As natural 
as this transformation, as fairytale-like, and intellectually motivated were the creations of 
German Romanticism after 1830. The book allows not only the architectural historian but 
also the historically minded aesthetician to follow the change from one “style” to another 
in the concept of the individual masters as well as in the development of the general taste. 

Pau. ZUCKER 


Matravx, AnnrRE. Le Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mondiale. nrf, Paris 1952, La Galerie 
de la Pléiade, pp. 776, ills. 

This most recent art-historic oeuvre of Malraux was undertaken as a supplementary 
volume on sculpture to his Les Voix Du Silence (nrf, 1951), the definite version of his Psy- 
chologie de l’art. In this magnificently produced book, the emphasis is laid on the whole- 
page illustrations (more than 700 of them) reproducing often little known works of art and 
significant details in black and white with an additional 16 color plates. It represents the 
first attempt to give a complete picture of sculptural achievement from prehistoric times 
until the 19th century, based on a distinctive philosophy of art. This philosophic angle 
from which Malraux contemplates his new subject is known from his previous work. The 
only difference lies in the fact that Malraux has restricted himself to a preface of only 
sixty-six pages, an ideological introduction to this first Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture 
Mondiale. It is written from the Existentialist viewpoint with the verve, the impatience, 
the poetic originality which is the hall mark of all Malraux’s writings on art. The detailed 
archeological and art-historic documentation of the single chapters in this volume has 
been left to specialists. A most remarkable work both for students and the interested lay 
public. 

J. P. Hoptn 


Kris, Ernst. Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art. New York 1952, International Univer- 
versities Press, pp. 358, $7.50. 

Ernst Kris enjoys the background and training of a humanist and social scientist, not 
merely that of a practitioner of a medical specialty. Too often psychoanalytic writings on 
art are as aesthetically naive as they are psychologically sophisticated, and leave much 
the same impression as the essays of astrophysicists on religion and metaphysics. Here we 
have a book of a very different sort altogether, one that admirably exemplifies* the value 
of the application of psychoanalytic ideas to the problems of aesthetics. 

The book is a collection of a dozen or so papers, written over a period of twenty years, 
and not in any sense a systematic treatment (though a very extensive bibliography is 
appended). The essays cover the expected range of subjects, including the image of the 
artist, the art of the insane, the nature of the comic, the theory and practice of literary 





* With the exception, if I may say so, of one of the papers in the volume, which was 
written in collaboration with this reviewer. 
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criticism, and the psychology of artistic creation. Typical are such problems as are posed 
by the ubiquity of certain themes in literature and the fantasy-life, the close relation be- 
tween an artist’s work and his psychoanalytic life history, and the connections between 
creative imagination and clinically observed thought processes. 

The guiding conception of the arts which underlies the treatment of these specific prob- 
lems is that of a medium of communication. Only by viewing the study of art as part of the 
study of communication, Kris feels, can it become part of “‘the gradual integration of our 
knowledge of man.’’ Psychological and sociological approaches to art converge in this 
concept. The importance of the idea of a public for the process of creation, he argues, has 
been ‘‘abundantly demonstrated” by psychoanalytic investigation. But the communication 
of the artist is not that of propagandist, priest, or educator. ‘“The specific meaning in which 
the word ‘art’ is used in our civilization refers to another function: The message is an in- 
vitation to common experience in the mind, to an experience of a specific nature.’’ It is 
communication as Dewey conceives it, not Tolstoy. 

The experience to which the artist invites us is one which he has himself had: the aesthe- 
tics of communication thus leads to that of self-expression. The artistic personality is one 
which has easy access to its own unconscious, and the ability to generalize from what it 
finds there. But this is not to say that it is patterns of conflict which make for artistic 
creativity. Kris’s alternative approach in terms of structural problems in the artist’s per- 
sonality is a needed corrective to the vulgarized ‘psychoanalysis’? which grounds cre- 
ativity in neurosis, treats the art product as a clinical protocol, and regards the insane as 
unappreciated artistic geniuses. On the contrary, Kris points out, clinical experience 
“demonstrates that art as an esthetic . . . phenomenon is linked to the intactness of the 
ego.” To be sure, even the greatest artists may be self-centered, concerned with their own 
experience; “‘but their achievement might well be due in part to their ability to detach 
themselves more completely from the immediate reality of their actual experiences.” 

The romanticist conception of self-expression suffers from misunderstanding of the 
cathartic effect, which the progress of psychoanalytic knowledge has clarified. ‘“‘We are no 
longer satisfied with the notion that repressed emotions lose their hold over our mental life 
when an outlet for them has been found. We believe rather that what Aristotle describes as 
the purging enables the ego to reestablish the control which is threatened by dammed-up 
instinctual demands. The search for outlets acts as an aid to assuring or reestablishing this 
control, and the pleasure is a double one, in both discharge and control.’’ The role of the 
ego (the rational, intellectual, reality-testing functions of the personality) remains a 
dominant one. The work of art must be analysed in terms of aesthetic and cultural require- 
ments, and not merely in terms of the relations of its psychological content to the artist’s 
own life. “The artist has created a world, and not indulged in a daydream.” 

It is particularly heartening to read a psychoanalyst who retains Freud’s own scru- 
pulously scientific and empiricist outlook. Kris is singularly free of the verbalism and 
dogma widespread among the practitioners, if not the theoreticians, of the subject. He is 
constantly qualifying the facile generalizations with which the literature is filled, calling 
attention to complications and inadequacies in the data, sketching lines of research and 
experiment from which further evidence for the hypotheses might be obtained. In par- 
ticular, he rejects at the outset the simplistic assumption that in dealing with the arts the 
psychologist faces a relatively simple set of problems, that can be adequately dealt with in 
his spare time, so to speak, by the application of already established principles. On the 
contrary, Kris emphasizes for his own colleagues the value of a study of art for a better 
understanding of psychoanalytic processes, rather than, as is customary, the value of his 
own discipline for a better understanding of aesthetic phenomena. 

As to this second relationship, Kris is particularly careful to avoid the blunder of trans- 
forming either criticism or the philosophy of art into purely psychological analysis. His 
aim, instead, is ‘‘to use the new scientific psychology, in the setting of the critic’s assign- 
ment,’’ and—we may add—of the aesthetician’s as well. It is not merely a matter of dealing 
more adequately with the classic problems of the philosophy of art; it is a question also of 
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being able to go on to deal with new problems. Kris’s papers are especially valuable from 
this point of view. 


ABRAHAM KapLaNn 


ERANOS Jahrbuch 1951. Band XX. Ziirich, Rhein Verlag, pp. 458, 6 ills., S Fr. 30. 

Twenty volumes of the Eranos yearbooks dating from 1933, in which the papers read at 
the yearly meetings of the Eranos Society in Ascona (held under the directorship of Olga 
Frébe-Kapteyn) have been published, present an impressive corpus of literature covering 
many aspects of the analysis of man and his position in the universe. Amongst the themes 
of these volumes we find Yoga and Meditation in East and West, The Formation of the 
Idea of Redemption in East and West, Image and Cult of the Great Mother, Symbolism of 
the Re-Incarnation in the Religious Ideas throughout the Ages, The Trinity, Christian 
Symbolism and Gnosis, The Hermetical Principle in Mythology, Gnosis and Alchemy, Old 
Sun Cults and the Symbolism of Light in the Gnosis, The Mysteries, Spirit and Nature, 
Man, Man and the Mythical World, Man and Rite, Man and Time, Man and Energy. Famous 
philosophers, scientists, and psychologists from many countries have taken part in the 
meetings at Ascona throughout the years. Amongst them have been Heinrich Zimmer, 
Martin Buber, Karl Kerényi, Louis Massignon, Erwin Schroedinger, to name only a few. 
The influence of C. G. Jung soon made itself felt quite intensely and two volumes of these 
yearbooks are dedicated to him: “Studies to the Archetypal Problems,” and ‘‘From the 
World of Primaeval Images.’? The Eranos yearbooks are an inexhaustible source of in- 
spiration for those who try to comprehend the problems of a new humanism. 

The present volume deals with the concept of time, and questions such as Time and the 
Gnosis, Time and History in the Christian Era and in Antiquity, Time in the Islamic 
Thought, The Cyclic Time Conception in Mazdeizm and Ismaelism, Time and Eternity in 
the Thought of India, Time in its Relation to Death, Time and the Mind-Body Problem, 
etc., have been studied. Dr. E. R. Goodenough’s (New Haven) ‘“‘Symbols Recurrent in Time 
as Illustrated in Judaism,” and Dr. Erich Neumann’s (Tel-Aviv) ‘‘Art and Time,” with a 
special reference to contemporary art is of the most direct interest for the student of aes- 
thetics. Mr. Neumann expounds his theme in a somewhat generalizing way from the angle 
of Jungian psychology mirroring, as it were, the method familiar from H. Sedlmayr’s book, 
Verlust der Mitte, with the only difference that the latter approaches the subject 
as a Catholic. C. G. Jung’s paper on “‘Synchronicity”’ shows the Swiss master of psychology 
again in his search for mediaeval mystical concepts—here non-causal phenomena—which 
he uses in his interpretation of the modern psyché on the basis of a comparative method. 
Max Knoll’s (Princeton) well documented contribution on the ‘(Metamorphosis of Science 
in our Time” opens up wide horizons for meditation on the future of science. 

J. P. Hopin 


How .anp, Ricuarp H., anp Spencer, ELEANoR P. The Architecture of Baltimore—A 
Pictorial History. Baltimore 1953, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. xx + 149, 108 ills., $7.50. 
As an outgrowth of an exhibition of Baltimore architecture held at the Peale Museum of 

that city, this book is the product of a civic-minded attitude towards local architecture 
rare in any American metropolis. It embodies a welcome exception to the disinterest so 
often shown by culturally inclined Americans when confronted by the history and preser- 
vation of their architectural past. By presenting a photographic cross section, and rein- 
forcing it with a concise descriptive text, the authors have demonstrated how varied and 
rich our urban architecture can be. In its general form their book is a model for compar- 
ative studies of other cities sure to yield absorbing and valuable results. 

In their text the authors have chosen to remain close to the fact, and to avoid subjective 
comment. Though stating that lack of similar study prevents the drawing of comparisons, 
the scope of the material cited seems in itself broad enough to warrant a more interpre- 
tative treatment. Consider the case of J. R. Niernsee, in 1848 the designer of a classical 
revival house with Italianate decor (plate 58), and eight years later the collaborator on a 
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romantic gothic cemetery (plate 82). Between two such extremes one may read much con- 
cerning the vacillations of taste underlying the period involved. The facade of the cast iron 
shop (plate 68) might have been emphasized as a superlative example of its type, equal to 
the better-known cast iron fronts of St. Louis. Stanford White’s First Methodist Church 
(plate 83), first cited by Lewis Mumford in The Brown Decades, deserves a more general 
recognition as one of the most dramatic and successful adaptations of the Richardsonian 
romanesque in the country. 

But in a monograph as well-planned, documented, and as handsomely illustrated as this 
further criticism would descend to mere complaining. Better to recount another of its 
virtues: Each building still extant is located by number on an end-paper map of Baltimore, 
encouraging the reader to develop for himself a field experience with the subject. Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock provides an introduction in which he aptly characterizes urban buildings 
as the ‘“‘autobiography”’ of their city. 

Raupx T. Cor 


Horton, Rop W., anp Epwarps, HersBert W. Backgrounds of American Literary Thought. 

New York 1952, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., pp. vii + 425, $3.00. 

This volume, one of a series of handbooks of literature under the editorship of Professor 
Albert C. Baugh, is designed for college courses in American literary history. The organiza- 
tion of the book is twofold. It follows a straight chronological line up to 1865, and the 
chapters include the conventional treatment of Puritanism, Enlightenment in the Colonies, 
Political Patterns in the Early Republic, Unitarianism, and Transcendentalism, Expan- 
sionism, and The Triumph of Industry. After 1865, however, the authors trace such in- 
dividual movements as Pragmatism, the Genteel Tradition, Marxism, Naturalism, 
Freudianism, and Imperialism. 

It is in the latter portion that the book finally breaks away from the familiar rehash of 
historical events and the gross over-simplifications of the historical process which char- 
acterize the typical ‘‘handbook” approach. And it is here, in their treatment of the large 
individual movements since 1865, that the authors write with an originality and sweep 
which deserve critical attention. Although one may frequently quibble with some of their 
interpretations, they nevertheless deserve praise for the breadth and perception with 
which they have attempted to clarify the complex implications of Marxism or Freudianism, 
to cite two examples, for the student of literature. 

The book is dominated by a thesis which is, actually, an attempt to synthesize two 
significant theses in American historiographical writing. Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
emphasis upon the influence of the frontier and Charles A. Beard’s emphasis upon economic 
determinism are conceived by the authors as complementary rather than mutually ex- 
clusive. From this belief emerges the notion that ‘‘the American genius .. . has listened 
constantly to two voices: Idealism and Opportunity.’’ They indicate, furthermore, that 
‘During some periods of our history one has sounded more distinctly than the other; but 
the fact remains that at no point in our development, either as individuals or as a nation, 
has the voice of either been completely silent. . .”” This is an interesting and controversial 
thesis which deserves more space for its elaboration and proof than is permitted within this 
crammed volume. The style is refreshingly lucid, brisk, and even witty. 

JoserH J. Kwiat 


MarruiessENn, F. O. The Responsibilities of the Critic. Essays and Reviews selected by 
_ John Rackliffe. New York 1952, Oxford University Press, pp. xvi + 282, $5.00. 

This posthumous collection of Matthiessen’s essays, lectures, and reviews presents a 
cross section of the thought of one of our most able literary critics and historians. Though 
many of the short book reviews add little to his general contribution, what is gained from 
an acquaintance with the critic at his minor chores is a sense of his scope, depth, judgment, 
and humanity. His constancy of purpose and exacting standards are best set forth in the 
introductory essay from which the collection gets its title. 

The critic, according to Matthiessen, must possess, along with a knowledge of the art of 
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his time, a feeling for the importance and need of repossessing the past. ““This double 
quality of experiencing our own time to the full and yet being able to weigh it in relation to 
other times is what the critic must strive for, if he is to be able to discern and demand the 
works of art that we need most.” To have as broad a knowledge as possible is necessary not 
only for the exercise of criticism, but also for the encouragement of new and rich work 
from contemporary artists. Matthiessen’s sympathetic understanding of young artists is 
illustrated in his essays on Louis MacNeice, Karl Shapiro, Phelps Putnam, and Marshall 
Schacht. 

Matthiessen admired most an art that was not only aesthetically adequate, but socially 
relevant; and he considers the judgment of the critic, in the same terms, to be both an 
aesthetic and a social act. He holds, therefore, that Marxist criticism can help us to under- 
stand literature, for it employs principles of analysis that set the work in its social context. 
It is interesting therefore to note that he finds serious shortcomings in the works of the 
two Marxist critics, V. F. Calverton and Granville Hicks, whose books on American liter- 
ature he examines. Calverton is dismissed because of his dogmatic warping of ‘‘all materials 
to fit his theories.”” Hicks, though he understands the social context in which art arises, is 
unable to deal with anything other than the art of social protest. Matthiessen can clearly 
point out the fallacy in the approach which draws ‘‘such a close analogy between politics 
and literature as to blur the essential distinction between them,’’ because he is well aware 
that what the artist must create is ‘“‘a heightened sense of reality, a feeling on the reader’s 
part that he understands certain aspects of the human problem more fully for having read 
this book.’’ Yet Matthiessen nowhere points out the fundamental mistake of the Marxist 
critic: the confusion of the understanding of art with the evaluation of art. Though social 
and economic factors may be necessary to understand a work of art, the work does not stand 
or fall on the amount of social protest it contains. Further, as Matthiessen himself makes 
abundantly clear, the work of such writers as Dickinson, Robinson, and James is full of a 
kind of social criticism which eludes the crude norms of the Marxist interpretation. 

What Matthiessen offers the reader in this collection is a style of social criticism as 
marked and individual as the style of the writers he so admired. That very achievement of 
a personal style, however, drew his interest away from certain common critical approaches. 
He does not attempt the detailed kind of analysis which marks the more formal criticism 
of Brooks, Empson, and Tate. But his shortcoming in this respect is counterbalanced by 
his demonstrated awareness in these essays of the importance of art to every individual, 
of the need, through art, to understand ourselves and our past. What Matthiessen brought 
to art was precisely the attitude he so admired in Paul Rosenfeld, a man who, as Lewis 
Munford said, “approached the creation of other artists with so little envy and with so 
much love.” 

Ricwarp Kusns 


Prippin, Deirpre. The Art of the Dance in French Literature. London 1952, Adam 
and Charles Black (Distr. Macmillan and Co.), pp. xvi + 176, $4.00. 

It is good to have a careful and considered study of the relationship of recent French 
literature and the dance. On the whole, the subject has been a neglected one, partly because 
of the absence today of a tradition of dance criticism comparable to that of most other arts, 
but also because any concrete examination embracing two or more arts demands critical 
expertness in all the arts under discussion. Miss Priddin has both a keen understanding of 
the history of the dance and a lively awareness of the role of aesthetics in dance criticism. 
In literature too, she is both sensitive and informed, capable of balanced and mature judg- 
ments. Her book is an excellent one, by far the best available study of a large and difficult 
subject. 

Introduction and Conclusion apart, the work falls into five sections: Théophile Gautier 
and the romantic ballet; Stéphane Mallarmé; Jules Lemaitre; the impact of Diaghilev and 
the Ballets Russes; and the writings on the dance of Paul Valéry. The best essays are those 
on Mallarmé and Valéry, partly because the more sustained and complicated artistry of 
these writers is of the highest intrinsic interest and also because their personal and literary 
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relationship provides a solid area of continuity to a discussion that could easily break down 
into isolated units. Other critics—Levinson, Thibaudet, Lehmann—have been aware of the 
fundamental import of the dance in Mallarmé’s aesthetics, particularly in the classification 
of the arts and the conception of a synthetic dramatic work. Miss Priddin’s discussion of the 
subject is by far the most complete; however, occasionally one may disagree. I find it dif- 
ficult to share the author’s attitude toward Un Coup de Dés as “‘the great work of Mallarmé’s 
life.”” There can be little doubt that Mallarmé’s oeuvre, ‘“‘Le Monstre qui-ne-peut-étre,”’ 
was to be a dramatic work in which the dance would serve metaphorically as the source of 
pure evocation, but the realization of this ideal was progressively abandoned and Un 
Coup de Dés is but the final admission of the inability of poetry to transcend le hasard. 
It may well be that the fragmentary Hérodiade is as close as we can hope to come to Mal- 
larmé’s pure synthesis in his own work, though admittedly it does not take us very far. 

If there is any weakness in Miss Priddin’s presentation of Mallarmé and Valéry, it does 
not lie in her analysis of their theories but rather in her reluctance to consider the role of 
the dance in their imaginative works. Surely Mallarmé’s ‘‘Le Pitre chatié” and his ‘Billet 
4 Whistler” are relevant. The author does somewhat more with Valéry’s poetry, but her 
masterful discussion of L’Ame et la Danse would acquire even larger significance if she had 
been willing to devote more time to Valéry’s dance play, Amphion, a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the congruency of theory and practice and of the expressive power of the Mallar- 
méan ideal. If I may permit myself a final stricture on a book which otherwise merits high 
praise, the absence of footnotes or of internal documentation is most regrettable, particu- 
larly in a work in which quotations are of some importance. The style, however, is clear and 
direct; the analysis and criticism lucid and absorbing throughout. 

Hasketi M. Buiock 


Copianp, Aaron. Music and Imagination. Cambridge 1952, Harvard University Press, pp. 

ix + 116, $2.75. 

When Mr. Copland occupied the Charles Eliot Norton Chair of Poetry at Harvard, 1951- 
52, he delivered the six lectures which make up the six chapters of this book. An interesting 
postscript to the book contains not only a list of the literary sources of Mr. Copland’s 
quotations but also programs of the music and the participating artists in the concerts which 
concluded each lecture. 

Mr. Copland considers that his actual experience in working with the materials of music 
has given him what he calls ‘‘perceptual knowledge”? which may provide valuable testi- 
mony for men of learning in their search for abstract, theoretical knowledge of music. 
Mr. Copland therefore dwells, not on the philosophical problems of imagination, but on the 
fruits of imaginative composing, interpreting, and listening to music. It is unusual for a 
composer to maintain objectivity while he discusses that which is the very heart of his ex- 
istence, but since Mr. Copland is able to do this it is impressive and informative to read his 
reflections on music. The fact that the Harvard lectures are consistent, for the most part, 
with views expressed in earlier Copland books, What To Listen For in Music and Our New 
Music, makes this most recent statement the more convincing especially in view of the 
position the author holds in music today. The manner in which the book is written is not 
pretentious nor is it condescending; but it is clear and direct and seems to arise out of a 
sincere desire to interest readers in the present state of musical affairs. 

The three chapters, ‘“‘The Gifted Listener,” ‘“The Sonorous Image’”’ and ‘‘The Creative 
Mind and the Interpretative Mind,’’ portray the multiple and complex interrelations of 
composers, listeners, and interpreters to each other and to music. It is the part of imagi- 
nation to go beyond the literal facts of certain basic reactions to music, beyond tension and 
relaxation, for example, or mere recognition of a rhythmic pattern, and, through music, to 
glimpse the poetic significance of life. Music owes its richness to such thinking on the part 
of innumerable composers; their inner ear has been able to conceive tonal images uniquely 
appropriate to their own musical ideas. Music in Europe today is the subject of the fourth 
chapter. A critical situation has been brought about by the opposition of traditionally 
minded composers to the new concepts of form and tonality created largely by the imagi- 
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nation of Schénberg and his followers. Mr. Copland describes the dilemma this makes for the 
Europeans; while he throws some light on the subject, he admittedly does not solve the 
problem. The following chapter is concerned with imaginative thinking in both the Ameri- 
cas, where rhythmic developments are especially distinctive. And the final chapter suggests 
that a composer in industrial America will have to set his imagination working first of all 
on the practical problem of his personal survival before he will be free to imagine the right 
music for the new mass audience that mass distribution of music has created in this country. 

A number of statements scattered throughout the book seem particularly well contrived, 
profitable reading for everyone interested in our musical life. 

MARGARET PRALL 


Tate, ALLEN. The Forlorn Demon. Chicago 1953, Regnery, pp. 180, $3.00. 

Although these essays, mostly written since 1948, cover a wide variety of topics in 
theoretical and practical criticism, they are consistently preoccupied with language. The 
specific role of the man of letters, Tate insists in an essay of this title, is to make available 
to his audience a full report on the human condition through the purity and integrity of his 
language. 

For Tate, like Eliot, language which gives a ‘‘full report” results from a unified sen- 
sibility; a partial report comes from a limited or distorted sensibility. Tate further dis- 
tinguishes good and bad sensibility in historical and psychological terms. The scientists and 
Cartesians become the villains, and the metaphysicals—and others living before the great 
dissociation in 1660—emerge as the heroes. In psychological terms he differentiates between 
those who harmonize human faculties of the will, intellect, and feeling and those who ac- 
centuate one at the expense of the others, i.e., writers like Dante who have a “symbolic 
imagination’’ and those like Poe who have an “‘angelic imagination.’’ A Dante achieves 
greater dramatic intensity and concreteness because he brings together multiple meanings 
of experience at a single moment of action and uses analogies firmly grounded in sense ex- 
perience. A Poe too quickly abandons the world of sense experience and rich analogy for that 
of essence or intellectual abstraction. 

The great virtue of Tate’s critical position is its synthesis of history and psychology into 
a comprehensive standard of taste. But such a method has its limitations. Can we con- 
sistently make such clearcut distinctions in historical and psychological terms? And what 
specifically are our criteria for differentiation? Moreover, can we always correlate history 
and psychology so neatly in discussions of particular writers? Dante and Poe do represent 
extreme cases. However dedicated Tate may be to literature of concrete sense experience, 
his critical approach encourages the very abstraction he abhors, for it involves looking at 
works of literature too rigidly. 

HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


Ray B. WEst, JR., ED. Essays in Modern Criticism. New York—Toronto 1952. Rinehart and 

Co., pp. 611. 

No doubt much wisdom and evidently much nonsense is buried in unread books. This 
fact supports the need of anthologies; they enable readers and students to discover in the 
unified presentation of valid excerpts or total works the essence of information or stimula- 
tion which otherwise would be difficult to find. This volume is divided into three parts. 
The first, entitled ‘‘The Background of Modern Criticism,’’ accompanied by an introduc- 
tion, starts with a selection from Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria and includes essays by 
Matthew Arnold, Henry James, Remy de Gourmont, Benedetto Croce, George Santayana, 
and Irving Babbitt. The themes, such as the function of criticism, the art of fiction, of style 
or writing, defence of poetry, the nature of beauty and standards in criticism, are indicative 
of the manifold approaches to the problem of literary evaluation. Some of the essays are 
exciting, others less so, some rather impressionistic, others methodological, but without 
exception, they prove that the authentic realization of a critic’s task is not negligible, 
indeed. 

The second part, entitled ‘“Modern Critical Theory,”’ with an introduction, stresses the 
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function, beliefs, intentions, technique, ideas and morals, aesthetics, history and psy- 
chology of critical theories. The essays measure up to the expectations of the discriminating 
reader and student; the names of the authors warrant our interest in their views and inter- 
pretations. We encounter the following names: T. E. Hulme, Ezra Pound, T.S. Eliot, Allen 
Tate, R. P. Blackmur, I. A. Richards, W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Monroe C. Beardsley, Mark 
Schorer, Norman Foerster, Yvor Winters, John Crowe Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, 
Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling, Maud Bodkin. The inevitable eclectic principle applied to 
the choice of the critical essays did not prevent the editor from suggesting a certain con- 
sistent pattern which justifies the title of the second part. 

“The Practice of Criticism,’’ the title of the third part of the volume, also accompanied 
by an instructive introduction, is represented by the critical pieces of the following literary 
scholars: Cleanth Brooks, William Empson, E. M. W. Tillyard, Austin Warren, F. R. Leavis, 
Kenneth Burke, Morton D. Zabel, E. M. Forster, Percy Lubbock, F. O. Matthiessen, R. P. 
Blackmur, Wallace Fowlie, Harry Levin, Malcolm Cowley, T. 8. Eliot, L. C. Knights, 
Francis Fergusson, and Eric R. Bentley. In this part of the book, the meaning of poetry, 
fiction, and drama is discussed. Some of the essays seem like a ‘‘close up”’ shot by an in- 
tellectual camera; others reveal the manner of the polished critic; then there are those 
which present the critical mind in relationship to the minute characteristics of a writer and 
his work. Biographies and bibliographies complete the volume. The omission of gifted 
foreign critics who are unknown in the English speaking world is regrettable. 

JosEPH REMENYI 


Ivins, Witu1aM M. Jr. Prints and Visual Communication. Cambridge 1953, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 190, 84 ills., $8.50. 

Although the number of prints made for visual reporting exceeds by far the number made 
for visual expression, very little attention has been paid to them in surveys on the develop- 
ment of graphic arts. Mr. Ivins, who was curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for 30 years, points out that such prints being exactly repeatable pictorial statements, 
have had a profound effect upon the shaping of Western European thought and civilization 
by offering descriptions that words could not convey with similar precision. Before the 
invention of photography, the usefulness of prints as ‘“‘a powerful method of communication 
between men” was limited, since their accuracy depended on the relative limitations of 
various techniques in print making, the skill and subjective interpretation of the print- 
maker. That Lessing’s theories of aesthetics, for instance, were based on works of art known 
to him only in reproductions that resembled the originals more or less in general organiza- 
tion of subject matter but not in accurate detail and surface description, explains, in Mr. 
Ivins’ opinion, why most art criticism written before photo-mechanical means of reproduc- 
tion came to be employed are today of merely historical interest. 

While dealing essentially with the history of prints that were made in Europe as a means 
of visual communication and with the development of what he calls “‘a syntax’’ of print- 
making (the modes of rendering surface descriptions on plates) during five centuries, Mr. 
Ivins intersperses a number of shrewd and unconventional observations on a great many 
subjects. He avoids evaluations of art and artists according to manual dexterity, and he is 
pleasantly free from the fuzzy preoccupation with technical matters which one finds so 
often among collectors of prints. 

Wo.treane LEDERER 


Sacus, Curt. Rhythm and Tempo. A Siudy in Music History. New York 1953, Norton, pp. 

391, $6.75. 

Musical rhythm is one of the most perplexing and most neglected fields of all musical 
scholarship. Hence, when the eminent musicologist, Curt Sachs, ventured into this field, 
hopes rose for a major contribution. Though these hopes are not wholly fulfilled, the book is 
a notable achievement. Its main accomplishment is a sort of morphology of rhythm, divided 
into four classes: divisive, additive, numerical, and free rhythms. This classification is used 
to identify the basic rhythmic predilections of various cultures and historical periods. 
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Prof. Sachs is usually not content just to discover rhythmic practices; he seeks to cor- 
relate them with other cultural manifestations. Thus, for example, the author finds cor- 
respondences between the Gothic cathedral and Gothic musical rhythms, both being the 
product of an ‘‘additive’’ conception, where disparate parts are conjoined to form a con- 
figuration. Also many fascinating parallels are drawn between the additive rhythms of 
India and those of the Gothic age, or the numerical rhythms of ancient Byzantium and 
some modern rhythmic practices. 

At times Prof. Sachs seeks to explain rhythmic phenomena on psychological and cultural 
grounds. Here he is sometimes beguiled into untenable generalizations. Thus the author 
asserts that the emergence of perspective drawing and harmony were concomitant effects 
of the Renaissance conception of ‘‘all-round reality,’ and further, that divisive rhythm 
(the division of a time unit by twos or threes, or their multiples) results from this three- 
dimensional spatial sense. Prof. Sachs then points out that the decline of visual per- 
spective in the twentieth century was paralleled by the functional breakdown of harmony 
and the intrusion of additive rhythms. But certainly painting can produce a sense of 
spatial depth by other means than academic perspective, and even modern, non-tonal 
harmony is concerned with functions, even if musical theory cannot as yet formulate the 
new principles. 

It is unaccountable that the writer should have largely ignored the interrelationship 
between rhythm and harmonic functions, especially theinfluence of the dissonance. Another 
curious omission is the investigation of rhythmic activity in phrases and groups of phrases. 
As a consequence we failto learn about the generative, form-giving power of rhythm. Surely 
rhythmic thought in the twentieth century would have deserved better than the somewhat 
diffident treatment it has received. The single, dismissive statement: ‘‘Arnold Schoenberg 
was little interested in rhythm”’ leaves one rubbing one’s eyes. One can take issue oc- 
casionally with Prof. Sachs on matters of interpretation; for example, the phrase of Bach 
quoted on page 350 loses all its élan and misconceives its real Baroque impulse, if we shift 
the accent to the second beat, instead of letting the energy discharge with the initial 
tone. But if these are shortcomings, they do not obscure the book’s many virtues. The 
music historian, the performer, and even the layman equipped with some music theo- 
retical knowledge, will find this book informative, illuminating, and thought provoking. 

ARNOLD ELsTon 


Hatt, James Husst, The Art Song. Norman 1953. University of Oklahoma Press, pp. ix + 

310, musical ills., $4.50. 

Any writer on the art song must contend with peculiar difficulties. One is, of course, the 
enormous mass of material and the insignificance of much of it. Another is the difficulty of 
defining a field which is extremely diverse. There are the songs of the lutenists of the six- 
teenth century with an accompaniment expressed in the special form of notation called 
tablature. There are the ‘“‘continuo songs” of the baroque period in which the accompani- 
ment was reduced to a bass part with or without symbols to guide the accompanist as he 
filled in appropriate harmonies at the keyboard. Finally there are the “piano songs”’ of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Perhaps only the last group deserves the title of art 
song if the term is not to become a mere catch-all for compositions for solo voice and ac- 
companiment, excepting only those forming part of an operatic score. Nevertheless Mr. 
Hall has included all these types in his book. 

He has produced a guide which will be helpful to the vocal student and the voice teacher 
who wish to explore the current repertory, but one which will hardly satisfy the music 
historian or the general reader. The Art Song appears at a time when the works of earlier 
American writers like Finck and Upton are outdated, but it is least useful precisely where 
a guide is most needed, in the field of early song and in the exploration of the works of con- 
temporary composers. In the latter realm Mr. Hall shows himself as decidedly limited. The 
only living French song writer whose works are discussed is Poulenc. The latest Russians 
are Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff. The list of American composers is brief indeed and 
only one of them, the very gifted but relatively conservative Samuel Barber, was bornin the 
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present century. The usefulness of the volume is enhanced by numerous and well-chosen 
musical examples. 


Science, Language, and Human Rights. American Philosophical Association, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia 1952, University of Pennsylvania Press, pp. 211, $2.50. 

This volume consists of papers from the symposia held at the annual meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association at the College of the City of New York, December, 
1952. There are two papers on ‘‘The Concept of Expression in Art’”’ which deal with some of 
the problems of distinguishing ‘‘the thing expressed,’’ “‘the expressive thing,’’ and their 
relation to the observer. Mr. Vincent A. Tomas takes the view that the expressive quality— 
at least as feeling quality—is ‘‘in’’ the phenomenological object as presented to the listener. 
He is faced with the problem of stating criteria which would support his conclusion that 
“two people listening to the same music, but finding it expressive of different emotional 
qualities are not listening to the same music.’’ Mr. Douglas N. Morgan’s paper consists of a 
detailed and careful analysis of the above position in which he points out ambiguities in the 
use of the term “‘in’’ where one attempts to locate the feeling quality ‘“‘in a subject”’ or 
“in an object.’”? He concludes that Mr. Tomas’s thesis can be interpreted either as an 
analytic but theoretically uninteresting statement, or as an empirical hypothesis for which 
there is at present no strong supportive evidence. 
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ENGLAND 


In reply to the Editor’s request for a report on the status of contemporary art and aes- 
thetics in England, Dr. J. P. Hop1n, director of studies at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts in London and member of the Editorial Council of this Journal, sent the following 
summary of a most interesting series of events at the I.C.A. The Editor is glad to publish 
it in the hope that support may be gained for this active and valuable British organization: 


The London Institute of Contemporary Arts. It is now three years since the Institute 
moved into its own premises. As with all beginnings this was a modest one which could not 
provide the necessary physical space nor the ambitious program desired by the founders. 
In 1949 the I.C.A. organized an architectural competition for the building of the institute 
and the results were exhibited. Nothing has however materialized to substantiate this 
project. In this respect England has more difficulties to face than America. It is still possible 
to find wealthy patrons for cricket or for horse racing but not to promote modern art. 
Modern art does in fact live in England an artificial life when compared with the naturalness 
of the genuine spirit of artistic appreciation in Paris. It was therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that an Institute of Contemporary Art should be founded which would provide a 
respectable forum for its cause and also create a social center for all those interested in 
modern art. Their number is ever growing and the task is encouraging. 

The founders of the I.C.A. are all idealists and men who are genuinely devoted to the 
cause of modern art in a country which, strange as it may sound, still has to fight ignorance 
in matters of art on a vast scale and a most stubborn resistance against everything new. 
Amongst the art critics of daily papers there is practically no one who will defend the 
modern movement. Nevertheless there is now in England a small but powerful group which 
has its influence on public opinion and amongst them are the leading figures of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, the British Council, and the Institute of Contemporary Arts. 

The activities of the 1.C.A. developed rapidly, new sections were formed, and today the 
following fields are covered: Exhibitions and public discussions based on them, lectures on 
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art and problems connected with it, music, architecture, theater, dance, film, literature, 
and library activities. 

In the exhibition policy, mainly drawn up by Mr. Roland Penrose and Mr. Peter Watson, 
the balance has been kept between modern English art and foreign art. Graham Sutherland, 
Humphry Jennings, A Review of British Taste 1851-1951, Young English Sculptors, New 
Trends in English Realist Painting, Young English Painters, and Henry Moore drawings 
1928-1953, represented the English contribution. Others were: Picasso drawings and water 
colors since 1893, Matta, Paintings from Haiti, Wifredo Lam, Kokoschka drawings and 
graphic art 1906-1952, Max Ernst, Opposing Forces (Sam Francis, Georges Mathieu, Henri 
Michaux, Alfonso Ossorio, Jackson Pollock, Jean-Paul Riopelle, Jaroslav Serpan), drawings 
by Steinberg, Le Corbusier’s paintings and drawings. The Human Head and the Sculpture 
Competition: ‘“The Unknown Political Prisoner’’ were the main features seen internation- 
ally. Photography was represented by Henri Cartier-Bresson, and the Memorable Photo- 
graphs Exhibition of Life Magazine. 

The public discussion evenings on problems of art dealt with l’Ecole de Paris 1900-1950, 
Les Fauves, Jean Helion, Bernard Buffet, Henry Moore, Giacometti, Barbara Hepworth, 
Henri Laurens, Picasso, Keith Vaughan, Francis Bacon, Balthus, Wifredo Lam, American 
and British Humour, Expressionism, Surrealism, Modern Mexican Art, and questions such 
as The Artist’s Responsibility and Education Through Art. 

The music section under the guidance of Edward Clark has been very active in its edu- 
cational effort. A series of recorded concerts was given of works of young English com- 
posers (Peter Racine Fricker, Denis Apivor, Phyllis Tate, Alan Bush, Arnold Cooke, Mal- 
colm Arnold, Alan Rawsthorne, Benjamin Frankel, Robert Crawford, Elisabeth Tremaine). 
Another series was devoted to neglected works of young English and Australian composers, 
Scottish composers of today (Francis George Scott, Erik Chisholm, etc.), contemporary 
U.S. composers, music and musicians in Czechoslovakia, and South African composers were 
also represented. The study of primitive music was given due emphasis: Oriental music, 
The Indigenous Music of Nigeria, Negro Spirituals and Zulu Lyrics, Traditional Gold Coast 
Music. Discussions were held on the theme Opera in England 1952, on British Documentary 
Films and Their Music, Leos Janacek, his Life and Music, The Opera Libretto, and Jazz 
1951. The series Understanding Contemporary Music, Schoenberg and his Music were in- 
troduced. Works of Alban Berg, Ravel, Milhaud, Stravinsky in America 1942-1945, Bartok, 
Varese, Korsakov, Bax, Menotti, Britten, Prokofiev, Roussell, Martinu, Franz 
Reizenstein, John Adison, John Joubert, Arthur Bliss, Daniel Jones, Luigi Dallapiccola, 
John Lambert were played. Young composers were introduced to the public to interpret 
their own works and many first performances for London were included in the program. 

The platform for poets is a periodical feature in the I.C.A., where well-known poets read 
their poetry and to which members hitherto unknown to the public can submit poetry for 
reading. Louis McNiece, W. R. Rodgers, the Greek George Seferis, John Davenport, Dylan 
Thomas, Vernon Watkins, David Wright, James Broughton, Herbert Read, Michael Ham- 
burger, Stephen Spender, Geoffrey Grigson, Kathleen Raine, David Gascoyne, William 
Empson, Charles Madge, to name only some, appeared on that platform. There was an 
evening of Middle East poetry, of poetry by Marxists, and of works by Berthold Brecht. 
Christopher Isherwood read from a novel on which he was working, as did Philip Toynbee 
and Angus Wilson. There was an evening of Greek modern poetry, French modern poetry 
(Jouve, Michaux, etc.), of contemporary American poetry, of contemporary Scottish 
poetry, of poems by Ezra Pound and an homage to Paul Eluard on the occasion of his death. 
Dr. Edith Sitwell opened an exhibition of 20th century poetry. John Lehman organized an 
evening of short story readings, Mary Lee Settle read one of her comedies, and McAlpine 
selected pages from James Joyce. Lectures dealt with The Standard of Literary Criticism 
(F. R. Leavis), Sociology and Poetry (Charles Madge) French Writers of Today (Roger 
Nimier), James Joyce and the Idea of World Literature (Harry Levin), The Portrait of the 
Artist in the Works of Thomas Mann (Erich Heller), The Critic and the Author’s Meaning 
(William Empson). 

Activities of the theater section consisted in the production of Jean Paul Sartre’s The 
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Flies (in co-operation with the Group Theater) and Les Bonnes by Jean Genel. Play read- 
ings included Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roi, Lawrence Durrell’s Sappho, A Parliament of Women 
by Herbert Read, The Coming of Age by Patric Dickinson, Fire in Heaven by Dannie Abse, 
and selected pieces from Soviet-Russian Theater productions. Lectures on The Contempo- 
rary American Theater (Arthur Klein), The Contemporary Theater (Michel St. Denis), 
and The Chinese Theater (Alex. McCridle) completed this program. The Forum of Dis- 
cussions analyzed the question of the theater of 1940-1950-1960. 

The dance section was mainly preoccupied with primitive and non-European aspects: 
Dances of Australasia (Aborigines, Maori), Traditional Dances of the Gold Coast, Folklore 
and Dance of the West Indies, Classical South Indian Dances and Songs, The Mirror of 
Gesture, first appearance in England of the group of Nritya Darpana. The television study 
group showed Krishna Kutty and his troup. 

The film activities consisted of the showing of famous old productions and of art films. 
Amongst the first category we can find: The Seashell and the Clergyman (Dulac), The 
Italian Straw-Hat (René Clair) Round the World in 80 days, color cartoon by Anthony 
Gross. The Champion (Chaplin, 1915), The Childhood of Maxim Gorky, Birth of a Nation 
(D. W. Griffith) Central Australia Secret Ceremonies, experimental films by James Brough- 
ton, Voyage Surprise (Pierre Prevert), Greta Garbo in Queen Christina and Anna Karenina, 
La Montagne est Verte (Martinique); Man of Aran, Industrial Britain, Tabu (Robert 
Flaherty), Alexandre Nevsky (Eisenstein, Prokofiev), Espoir (Malraux) The Day of Wrath 
(Carl Dreyer), Le sang d’un poéte, Bush cinema (Nigeria), Orson Welles in Citizen Kane, 
Storm over Asia (Pudowkin), Que Viva Mexico! (Eisenstein) The Road is Long, La Femme 
du Boulanger, The Petrified Forest, The Magic Garden, La Dame aux Camelias (Sarah 
Bernhardt), The Overlanders, Demonstrations in Perception, U.S.A. 1951. 

Art films were: Un Chien Andalou (Salvador Dali and Pouis Buhuel), Dreams that 
Money can Buy, (Hans Richter), Dans la Nuit des Temps (Lascaux Cave Paintings), 
Paradiso Perduto (Hieronymus Bosch), Rubens (Henri Storck and Paul Haesaerts), Look- 
ing at Sculpture, Les Charmes de l’Existence; amusing evocation of life between 1860-1940 
through academic painting of the period, Goya: The Horrors of War and the Feast of St. 
Isidore (Emmer), A Visit to Picasso (Paul Haesaerts), Henry Moore, Miserere (Rouault), 
James Ensor, De Renoir a Picasso (Paul Haesaerts). 

There were lectures on modern architecture by Philip C. Johnson of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and by Maxwell Fry; on London, An Adventure in Town Planning, 
and London as-it might be; on the works of Le Corbusier, on the Chandigarh Capital City 
Project, and a discussion on Modern Italian Architecture. In November 1952 a new peri- 
odical feature was introduced: Architectural Criticism—in which existing new buildings 
are discussed. 

Lectures on art and craft covered Education for Designers, The Historic Aspect of Modern 
Typography, Points of View on Photography, Tomorrow’s Furniture, and The Contempo- 
rary Studio Potter (Bernard Leach). 

Lectures on art were introduced in this period by the writer of these lines in his function of 
director of studies. He gave in 1950-1952 two courses in contemporary art of 22 lectures 
covering the following themes: The Unity of the Arts—Art History as the History of the 
Human Spirit (Romanesque and Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, and the Modern Age), 
The Panorama of Contemporary Art. The Early Phase: The Realism of Courbet, The Copy 
Theory, The Problem of Perspective, Manet, Renoir, Impressionism, The Divisionism of 
Seurat, Cézanne, Gauguin, The Symbolism of Colors, Matisse and Fauvism, Neo-Primi- 
tivism, The Art of Children and the Mentally Deranged, Expressionism. The Later Phase: 
Art in the Laboratory (Analytical and Synthetic Cubism, The Space-Time Problem in 
Art), Futurism (The Problem of Dynamics), Dadaism (Artistic Nihilism and Revolutionary 
Politics), Surrealism (Freud or Jung?), Aspects of Phantastic Art (Redon, Chagall), East 
and West, Chirico, From Symbol and Sign to Ideoplastic Art, Masson, Miro, Klee, Abstract 
Art, Picasso. In these lectures he wished to establish the study department of the I.C.A. 
as concerned with documentary studies, excluding vague subjective interpretations, in- 
troducing the comparative method, and analyzing the influence of scientific thought on 
contemporary art. Discussions followed the lectures. 
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Other series of lectures were given by H. Ruheman on the Technique of Painting (5), 
Prof. Anthony Blunt on Picasso (6) Dr. Herbert Read on Aesthetics of Sculpture (4): 
The Human Image, The Discovery of Space, The Realization of Mass, The Illusion of 
Movement. Single lectures covered the following themes: Art and the Continuity of Human 
Experience (Dr. S. Giedion), The Imagist Movement (F. 8. Flint), Aesthetic Theory and 
Public Taste (A. Heythum), Cubism, Klee, and Architecture (D. Sylvester), Picasso (Paul 
Eluard), New Abstract Painters in America (Thomas Hess), Edvard Munch’s Place in 
Contemporary Art (Dr. J. P. Hodin), Creative Regression and the Problem of Renaissance 
(Dr. H. Rosenau), Prehistoric Art and its Relation to Modern Art. The Sociological Aspect 
(Dr. A. Hauser), Oskar Kokoschka (Dr. J. P. Hodin), The Van Meegeren Case and its Bear- 
ing on Art Appreciation (H. Ruheman), Francis Bacon (D. Sylvester), Patterns of Philis- 
tine Power (Alfred H. Barr, Jr.), Vision, Object, and The Passage of Time (H. S. William- 
son), Paul Klee (Prof. Will Grohmann), The Contemporary Point of View of the Baroque 
(Dr. Gillo Dorfles), The Human Head in Modern Art (L. Alloway), The Humor and Eroti- 
cism of Surrealism (R. ? .civille). 

The emphasis on scientific developments is also visible in the themes which covered 
scientific aspects of art. L. L. Whyte lectured on Formative Processes in connection with 
the Growth and Form Exhibition (July, 1951) and later on The Creative Process. Matyla 
Ghyka spoke of The Geometry of Composition and the Technique of Dynamic Symmetry. 
Anton Ehrenzweig on A Psycho-analytical Evaluation of Abstract Art. Dr. J. Bronowski 
on the Shapes of Science in the Arts; Dr. Philip Metman gave his Psychological Notes on 
Art; Dr. J. A. Richards spoke on A New Anatomy of Meaning—Semantics, Jacquetta 
Hawkes on Geology and Art, and George Mayer-Marton on Language-Forms and Form- 
Language. In cooperation with the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, aesthetic 
tests were made for research on the basis of aesthetic appreciation. 

The publication department under the directorship of E. C. Gregory published Aspects of 
Form, edited by L. L. Whyte, Homage te Picasso on his 70th Birthday, Drawings and Water 
Colors since 1898, by Roland Penrose, and Wonder and Horror of the Human Head, an an- 
thology by Roland Penrose, preface by Herbert Read. All are productions of Lund Hum- 
phries, London. 

This short account of activities shows what a tremendous amount of work has been 
done in a short time and also that the I.C.A. in London is an institute of the greatest im- 
portance for the propagation of modern creativeness. It is, however, greatly handicapped 
through lack of funds and any criticism of its program and tendency will find the root of 
the evil mainly in this material defect. The library has even had to refuse book gifts for 
lack of space. Library activities, working groups, seminars, archive activities, the founda- 
tion of a reference library for modern art, and of an international library of exhibition 
catalogues have to await more favorable conditions. The study department with its educa- 
tional program suffers most under these frustrating conditions. The need for education and 
its proper handling, also of research work in the field of art interpretation and of art criti- 
cism is the greater the wider becomes the interest in modern art. The I.C.A. could be the 
ideal body for the carrying through of such a program, especially in England, where uni- 
versities are only now beginning to regard the study of the history of art as a main subject. 
Modern developments are practically always excluded. As the only Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts in Europe its aims have necessarily to cover the above mentioned activities. 
Funds would make it possible for all these planned activities to take shape. The lack of 
funds is also responsible for the insufficient physical space for the art gallery, which is at 
the same time the lecture hall and cinema. Larger premises would make it possible to have 
more ambitious exhibitions and the development of a more constructive program. A con- 
structive policy is of importance in a time which does not possess an avant-garde movement 
and needs the reaffirmation of values already achieved. The production of art films as 
initiated by G. M. Hoellering’s ‘Shapes and Forms” would also be in the line of the I.C.A. 

Alas, there seems to be no patron in England at the moment who could support this 
cultural project. I write this in no official function but in free pursuit of my occupation as a 
critic and member of the American Society of Aesthetics, whom Prof. Munro has asked 
for a report on important activities in the field of aesthetics in England. The eyes of Europe 
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are fixed upon England, and many a European country expects an intellectual lead from 
there. 


ITALY 


The magazine of philosophy and culture, Aut Aut, published in Milan under the direc- 
tion of Enzo Pact and Grito DorrF.gs, is now in its third year of publication. Because 
it is international-minded and alert to new as well as traditional trends in aesthetics, 
philosophy, and the arts, the Journal publishes here the indices to Volumes I and II (1951 
and 1952). Volume I—Articoli e saggi: Nicola Abbagnano, ‘Sociologia, Scienza, Storio- 
grafia (p. 219); Luciano Anceschi, ‘‘Poesia in re, poesia ante rem” (475); Carlo Bo, ‘‘Ro- 
manzo personaggio e lettore’’ (18); Adriano Buzzati-Traverso, ‘‘Liberta della Scienza in 
America e altrove’’ (130); Giuseppe De Robertis, ‘‘Per uno studio sull’autografo de ‘Le 
Ricordanze’ ’’ (426); Gillo Dorfles, “‘Il significato dell’arte secondo Herbert Read’’ (137); 
René Leibowitz, ‘Schumann et Brahms et les paradoxes du réve romantique’”’ (309); 
Thomas Mann, ‘‘Lettera sul ‘Dottor Faustus’ ”’ (6); Charles Morris, ‘‘Scienza dell’uomo 
e scienza unificata” (121); Enzo Paci, “Il significato dell’irreversibile”’ (11), “Moby Dick 
e la filosofia americana’ (97), ‘‘Il nostro giardino’’ (231), ‘‘Fondamenti di una sintesi 
filosofica”’ (318-337, 403-425, 515-538); Fernanda Pivano, ‘‘Scott Fitzgerald e la sua gene- 
razione”’ (492); Herbert Read, ‘‘L’arte e l’evoluzione dell’uomo” (383); Arnold J. Toynbee, 
“‘La Guerra fredda nell’Impero Romano”’ (199); Giuseppe Ungaretti, ‘“Géngora al lume 
d’oggi’’ (291). Prospettive: Luciano Anceschi, ‘‘Lettere di Pound’’ (157); Giosue Bonfanti, 
“The Cocktail Party’? (155); Aldo Borlenghi, ‘‘In margine alla poesia contemporanea”’ 
(347), “Sul carteggio Croce-Vossler’’ (431); ‘“‘I classici della collezione Ricciardi’’ (541); 
Gillo Dorfles, ‘‘La letteratura e le arti’’ (49), “‘Arte e tecnica nella societé moderna”’ (240); 
Giansiro Ferrata, ‘‘Balzac e la polemica sul realismo’’ (252); Aldo Garosci, ‘‘Gobetti, 
Rosselli e Gramsci’’ (338); Claudio Gorlier, ‘‘Proposte per una lettura di E. Dickinson”’ 
(344), ‘‘Per un discorso sulla poesia americana’ (539); Silvio Guarnieri, “‘Letteratura 
italiana e letteratura europea’”’ (438); Enzo Paci, “‘Il significato del significato” (46), 
“Marxismo e cultura’”’ (51), “‘Il significato del mito” (53), ‘‘“Ripeness is all’’ (54), ‘‘Uma- 
nesimo e tecnica”’ (149); ‘‘Possibilité della critica e della storia dell’arte’’ (161), ‘‘Arte e 
metamorfosi” (442), ‘‘Dialogo e cultura” (545); Bruno Revel, “Il riscatto del tempo”’ 
(245); Roberto Rebora, ‘“‘Esistenza e possibilita del teatro’’ (150); Elio Vittorini, ‘‘Stile di 
Faulkner” (160), ‘“‘Steinbeck come Fadeev” (243). Cronache: Edoardo Arslan, ““Appunto 
su Caravaggio” (444); Aldo Borlenghi, ‘“‘Classici e contemporanei’’ (66); Gillo Dorfles, 
“Bilancio di mezzo secolo alla Biennale Veneziana’”’ (57), ‘‘Autonomia della danza’’ (363); 
Franco Ferrarotti, ‘‘Nuovi orizzonti della sociologia’”’ (275); Laura Gianni, ‘“‘Studi antro- 
pologici americani” (457); Carlo Izzo, ‘‘La poesia americana: un’occasione perduta”’ 
(172); Enzo Paci, ‘‘Problemi filosofici della biologia’’ (181); Mario Praz, ‘‘Poesia inglese 
contemporanea” (166); Angela A. Reitano, ‘‘Studi di storia della filosofia antica’’ (547); 
Luise Rinser, ‘‘Narratori tedeschi del secondo dopoguerra”’ (259); Ernesto N. Rogers, 
‘“Situazione dell’architettura italiana’’ (452); Ferruccio Rossi-Landi, ‘‘Recenti studi e 
problemi” (76) ; Vittorio Sereni, ‘‘Punto e pretesto su Billy Wilder” (270) ; Vittorio Somenzi, 
‘“Relativita e fisica nucleare’’ (71), ‘‘Fisica e filosofia” (369); Luciano Sommariva, “Di 
alcune direzioni storiografiche” (352), ‘‘Appunti sulle eresie del basso Medioevo”’ (552). 

Volume II—‘‘Benedetto Croce’’ (469); “John Dewey”’ (175). Articoli e saggi: Luciano 
Anceschi, ‘‘Paulhan o dell’ambiguita delle lettere’’ (298); Gottfried Benn, ‘‘Problemi della 
lirica” (193); Max Bense, “‘Significato e compito della metafisica della letteratura”’ (474); 
Aldo Borlenghi, ‘‘Palazzeschi’”’ (116); Albert Camus, ‘‘L’artiste en prison’? (391); Lan- 
franco Caretti, ‘‘Filologia e Critica’ (484); Cecil Day-Lewis, “Il compito del poeta’’ 
(271); Gillo Dorfles, ‘‘Bachelard o l’immaginazione creatrice’’? (224); Claudio Gorlier, 
‘“Argomenti per La Voce” (398); Ferdinand Lion, ‘“‘Struttura temporale e forma estetica”’ 
(25); Enzo Paci, ‘‘Civilt&é e Valore’’ (95), ‘‘Sull’estetica di Dewey” (317), ‘‘Relazione 
Forma e Processo storico’”’ (409), ‘‘Presentazione di Whitehead”’ (507); P. A. Quarantotti- 
Gambini, ‘‘Lo scrittore e la vita’ (293); Leonardo Sinisgalli, ‘‘Paragrafi’’ (106); A. J. 
Toynbee, “Il contrattacco dell’Asia” (87); Giuseppe Ungaretti, ‘‘L’artista nella societa 
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moderna.”’ Prospettive: V. E. Alfieri, ““Vladimiro Arangio Ruiz” (521); Giovanni Cairola, 
‘La filosofia non consola’’ (332); Glauco Cambon, “‘Assaggi della poesia di Cummings” 
(587); G. De Toni, ‘Su una pagina di Joyce” (138); Gillo Dorfles, “Ritmo e proporzione’”’ 
(39), ‘“Sorgere e tramontare d’uno spazio figurativo”’ (525); Enrico Falqui, ‘‘Un caso lim‘te: 
quando lo stile non e l’uomo” (131); Fulvio Longobardi, ‘‘Impossibilité del diario” (337); 
Giorgio Manganelli, ‘“‘La critica di Pavese” (135); G. Morpurgo-Tagliabue, ‘‘Natura di 
un maestro”’ (518); Enzo Paci, “Schoenberg” (47), ‘‘Alain e la paura dell’Europa’’ (233), 
“Organicita e concretezza della forma estetica’”’ (418); Luigi Rognoni, “‘. . . e Strawinski” 
(49); Roberto Sanesi, ‘“‘Un’altra voce’ (428); Vittorio Sereni, ‘‘La vocazione della gioia” 
(422); Francesco Tatd, ‘‘La ragione e le tecniche della ragione” (236), ‘“‘Relativismo e 
filosofia (531). Cronache: Guido Aristarco, ‘“‘Alcuni aspetti tipici del recente cinema ita- 
liano”’ (257); Maurice Cranston, ‘Vita e morte di Wittgenstein’ (239); Gillo Dorfles, 
“Van Gogh e la ‘Wavy Line’ ” (148), ‘‘Insegnamenti della XXVI Biennale’’ (343); ‘‘Arte e 
Psicologia” (433); J. Ferrater Mora, “Wittgenstein, genio della distruzione” (245); Carlo 
Izzo, ‘Ancora sulla poesia americana” (562) ; Fulvio Longobardi, “‘A proposito del ‘Mestiere © 
di Vivere’ ” (556); Enzo Paci, ‘‘Sul problema dell’utile o del vitale’”’ (60), ‘‘Studi italiani 
d’estetica’”’ (356), ‘“‘Negativita e positivita di Wittgenstein” (252); Charles Perelman, 
‘De la preuve en philosophie” (154); Folco Portinari, ‘‘Lo ‘Zibaldone’ di Pavese’”’ (547); 
Roberto Rebora, ‘‘Mito e realta dell’attore” (54); F. Rossi-Landi, ‘(Un manuale di critica 
scientifica”’ (66); Luciano Sommariva, ‘‘Paralleli e bilanci storiografici’’ (442). 

The contents of the March 1953 issue of Aut Aut are: ‘‘La relazione’’ by Enzo Paci; 
“Storicismo e naturalismo’”’ by Emitio Oacront1; ‘‘Spiegazione e comprensione dell’in- 
dagine sociale” by Pietro Ross!; in the section ‘‘Prospettive’’—“Metafisica e antimeta- 
fisica’’ (signed E. O.); “‘A proposito di spazialitaé musicale”? by Gitto Dorr.es; “Ralph 
Ellison o dell’invisibilita’”’ by GLauco CamBon; and ‘‘Nota per Auden”’ by Roserto SanEs!: 
in the section ‘‘Cronache’’—‘‘La vita come amore”’ (signed E. P.) and “Camus e la rivolta 
del personaggio”’ by Oscar Navarro. 

Sele Arte is a bi-monthly review of art edited by Carto L. RaaGurantt in Florence. 
Since the first issue appeared in July 1952, the magazine has given attention to international 
developments in architecture and city planning, sculpture, painting, graphic arts, decora- 
tive and industrial arts, and the film. In addition to the illustrated reportage of art news, 
occasional theoretical and historical articles are included: ‘‘L’arte é in crisi?” by Le 
CorsusiEr, ‘“‘L’arte e il mondo storico’’ by STEPHEN SPENDER, ‘‘Pissarro o il dramma del 
divisionismo”’ (July-August 1952); ‘‘Come lavorava un critico dell’Ottocento (Caval- 
caselle),’’ “Max Bill spiega la pittura concreta’’ (September-October 1952); L’arte nella 
Russia d’oggi”’ ‘‘L’arte del medioevo e noi” by Jutrus von ScuiosseR (November-Decem- 
ber 1952); ‘“‘Arte e religione’’ by Atpous Huxtey, “Burckhardt e Woelfflin” (January- 
February 1953). Number 6 (March-June 1953) contents are ‘“‘Pagine critiche,” “‘L’artista 
e la societa” by THomas MANN (translated and reprinted from Comprendre), a section of 
book reviews, a news section on art collectors, gallery exhibits, correspondence, and inter- 
national notes; other articles are ‘‘Urbanistica architettura”’ by Epoarpo Dertrt1, ‘‘Antico 
e moderno nella vetraria di Murano” by AstonE GAsPARETTO, “Arnold e Gulbransson”’ by 
BERNHARD DEGENHART, and ‘‘Arte italiana moderna” by Caro L. Raceutantt. A general 
index and special indices of the first volume are included. The 92-page issue contains 114 
illustrations plus 6 color plates. 

Filosofia dell’Arte is the title of the current publication of the Instito di Studi Filosofici 
at the University of Rome, published in collaboration with the Centro Internazionale di 
Studi Umanistici. Editor Enrico CasTELL! assembled the following articles for the volume: 
“Introduzione” by E. CasTe.tt, ‘Ueber das gegenwartige Verhaltnis von Philosophie und 
Musik” (also in Italian) by T. W. Aporno, ‘‘De l’improvisation” by V. JANK&LéviTCH, 
‘“Trruption de la mélodie” by G. Marcet, ‘“‘Demonicita e dodecafonia”’ by R. Vuap, “Dell’- 
idea di ‘primitivi’ nella storia dell’arte”’ by G. C. Araan, “Art du démoniaque et démonie 
de l’art’? by H. Sepimayr, ‘‘Uomo, démone e Dio”’ by D. Frey, “Il ‘Figliol prodigo” di 
H. Bosch” by W. Fraencer, ‘‘Marsilio Ficino et l’art’’ by A. Cuastet, ‘‘Appunti per un 
saggio sul Barocco”? by N. Craruetta, “ ‘Filosoficita’ o ‘autonomia’?”’ by R. AssunTo, 
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“Storicité e significato dell’arte ‘astratta’ ’’ by A. Gatvano, “‘La ‘partiticita’ dell’arte”’ 
by E. GuipuBALp1. 

The Aditi del II Congresso Internazionale di Studi Umanistici (Rome, 1952), edited by 
Enrico CasTELu!, contains two sections, one on ‘“‘Cristianesimo e Ragion di Stato” and 
the other on “‘L’Umanesimo e il Demoniaco nell’Arte.’’ The studies in the second section 
were presented in conjunction with an exhibition of painting and sculpture of the 15th and 
16th centuries. Articles are: ‘‘La tendenza moralizzante in Bosch e Bruegel” by Lupwic 
Batpass, “‘L’Antéchrist 4 la Renaissance” by ANDR& CHasTEL, ‘Hieronymus Bosch, der 
verlorene Sohn” by WILHELM FRAENGER, ‘‘Mise en scéne et conscience: le diable dans la 
rue & la fin du Moyen-Age”’ by Pierre FRANcASTEL, “Mensch, Dimon und Gott” by 
Dacosert Frey, “Considerazioni sulla magia del Rinascimento” by Eugenio Garin, 
‘Du culte de l’image au Moyen-Age’”’ by Hans R. Haunuoser, “Der schreibende Teufel” 
by Peter Hau, ‘‘Les origines de |’élément démoniaque dans I|’art de Griinewald’”’ by Hans 
Have, “Die Vermummung, eine Figuration der Angst und der Liige” by Cart Linrert, 
“Tl demoniaco in Michelangelo’ by VALERIo Martant, “‘Nordische und italienische Teufels 
und Hexenwelt”’ by ArtHur PELTzER, “Il significato divino dell’arte demoniaca dei pittori 
nordici dei secoli XV e XVI” by CreLzstina Rita Piccinato, “Art du démoniaque et 
démonie de l’art’’ by Hans Sepuimayr, ‘“‘La componente critiana delle estetiche rinasci- 
mentali’? by Luret Steranint, “Mostra del Demoniaco nell’Arte”? by Enrico Caste... 


FRANCE 


At the request of Professor Etienne Sourtau, the Editor sent this note, entitled ‘‘An 
American Tribute to CHartes Lato,’ for publication in the Revue d’Esthétique: 

I am grateful for this opportunity to join in the homage which is being paid to the memory 
of Charles Lalo by his wide circle of friends, colleagues, students, and readers. I would 
like to do this, not only as an individual friend and admirer, but as a representative of the 
American Society for Aesthetics and of its publication, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism. 

My personal acquaintance with M. Lalo was all too short, but was happy and memorable. 
During two trips to France between 1948 and 1950, I was welcomed on several occasions 
by Professor Lalo and his wife in their home, and made to feel that I had been their friend 
for many years. Coming to France soon after the close of the Second World War, in the 
hope of establishing friendly cooperation between scholars in aesthetics in our two coun- 
tries, I had naturally sought out Professor Lalo as the dean of French aestheticians and the 
leader in the French Society of Aesthetics. We had the satisfaction of seeing considerable 
progress in these friendly relationships during the ensuing years, and there were many 
opportunities to exchange ideas with M. Lalo in person as well as by correspondence. I 
found in his mind a sympathy and kinship which was all the more surprising and delightful 
because it seemed little affected by the differences in language and in geographical and 
cultural background between us. I found him always alert, frank, and eager, not only in 
explaining his own ideas and interests, but in learning about those of others. He gladly 
cooperated with me in planning international activity in the arts through UNESCO, and 
in various projects for translation of articles and books from one language into another. 
Since my return to the United States, several members of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics have had the privilege of attending meetings of the French Society, and they also 
have been warmly welcomed by Professor Lalo and his colleagues. It has been a most 
fortunate means of placing international cooperation in our field upon a strong and lasting 
basis. 


It is not only for the personal cordiality and kindness of Charles Lalo that I respect his 
memory. If I had never seen him in person, I would, through his writings, have gained an 
impression of an extraordinarily diversified, alert, keen thinker, whose mind ranged deeply 
and widely over the problems of philosophy and the concrete realities of art and human 
life. All too many scholars in our field are narrowly specialized and dryly pedantic. They 
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may have valuable contributions to make, but their limitations are serious. If Lalo had 
limitations, I was not aware of them; of none, that is, except the inexorable limits set by 
human nature to the temporal span of any one man’s life. For in his seventies, Lalo had 
the zest and many-sided curiosity, the love of exploring new fields, the faith in the value 
of philosophic inquiry, which too many intellectuals lose in this often weary and dis- 
couraged era. 

Lalo combined in one person, and in a long shelf-full of books and articles, the variety 
of interests and abilities that one commonly expects to find only in half a dozen first-rate 
thinkers. He could write with a scientist’s rigorous logic and careful attention to factual 
details, or with the literary essayist’s graceful style and colorful imagery. He knew human 
beings, men and women of many kinds, not only superficially but in their deep emotional 
recesses. He had a wide and discerning perceptiveness and appreciation toward all the arts, 
and he was able to see them, not only as inanimate forms, but as expressions of human life 
in its varied aspects. His inquiring mind raised problems everywhere; not idle or trivial 
problems but fundamental ones, which it will take a long time for aesthetics and its con- 
tributory sciences to solve. For these problems he suggested penetrating answers and lines 
of research. Whatever he discussed, he made more interesting by his comments on it, so 
that the reader felt a desire to know more, to see and hear more about art and human 
beings. This again contrasts very sharply with those scholars who make their fields seem 
less interesting and less lovable because of their comments upon it. 

Lalo’s feet were always firmly on the ground of verifiable human experience, while his 
eyes and his mind ranged widely over the philosophic universe. He was not prone to be the 
victim of each new fad or empty verbalism in philosophy or critical theory. He was skeptical, 
realistic, relying upon facts and evidence, and yet willing to look at each new idea fairly 
and hopefully. The field of aesthetics will miss him greatly; but I rejoice that his life was 
a happy one and richly fruitful in accomplished works. 

T. M. 


Among the activities of the Women’s World Fellowship (34 Boulevard Marbeau, Paris), 
writes its president, Mme. Ronatp Srypoux, is the support of ‘“‘The Bilingual World,” a 
movement to promote bilingualism through general elementary education, adoption in the 
armed forces, and other projects. By this means, it is hoped that the linguistic barrier to 
unity of the Western world will be alleviated. ‘‘After taking careful stock of the numerical, 
cultural, and political factors involved, the organizing committee of ‘The Bilingual World’ 
settled upon the French and English languages as being the most likely choice of the great- 
est number of persons for putting their unique experiment into effect. . . . Other linguistic 
groups are invited to join in the community by choosing either French or English for in- 
clusion in their educational system.”? Headquarters of the committee is at 80 rue Taitbout, 
Paris. 


JAPAN 


A handsome gift has been presented to the American Society for Aesthetics by the 
Japanese University Accreditation Association, through its president, Mr. Takasnt Hasui- 
moto of Tokyo. It consists of a set of photographic reproductions in color of the murals of 
Horyuji Temple. One hundred and eighty-eight universities and thirty junior colleges in 
Japan joined in making this gift to a select list of American institutions. As a temporary 
loan, the set is on view in the library of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Bigaku, Vol. 4, No. 1 (1953), in Japanese, has published brief summaries in English of 
three of its main articles. The theme of the issue is ‘‘SSome Problems about the Dramatic 
Arts’’; the summarized articles are ‘“The Special Quality in the Spectator of Drama”’ by 
Ryozo Niizexr, “A Tragedy of Villain’? by Tosnio Taxeucui, and “The Infiuences of 
Drama upon Japanese Music—Chiefly the Relation of the Latter with Kabuki” by E:sxr 
KsSEKAWA. 
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Kenchiku Bunka (Architectural Culture) describes and illustrates new building projects 
in Japan, such as the new concert hall-movie theater, the Kowjimachi Middle School, 
various industrial and office building projects, and reports on Italian and Swiss building 
in its June issue. The July issue includes an article on the carry-over of Japanese classical 
architecture into modern building, and another article with photographs in the series 
“Important Cultural Properties,” this one the sixteenth century Buddhist monastery 
group, Zuigan-ji. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Numbers 1 and 2, Volume 1, of The Diliman Review have been received by the Editor. 
The quarterly, ‘“‘devoted to letters, the arts and discussion,” is edited by CrisTINo JAMIAS 
of the department of English at the University of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City. 
He writes: ‘“‘We share the claim that a university should provide opportunities for the 
development of the creative arts; indeed the Constitution of the Republic of the Philippines 
has an explicit provision in regard to the state’s obligation to its thinkers and artists.’’ 
In addition to short stories and poems, the first number contains essays on “Form in Philip- 
pine Fiction” by Ep1itsperto K. Trempo; ‘‘The Tentative Nature of Literary Criticism” 
by Ricarepo DeMeETILLo; “The Ilokano Movement” by TomAs S. Fonactrr; “On Lan- 
guage, Nationalism, and Culture’? by I. PaNnuasiaur, and ‘‘Existence and Belief” by 
Ricarpo R. Pascua. The second number contains stories, poems, and essays on ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Revelation in a Poem” by Epirx L. Trempo; “Form and Symbology in the Fiction 
of Nick Joaquin’? by Ricarepo DemeETILLo; “The State of Bohemia” by E. AGuriLar 
Cruz; ‘“Magdalena Jalandoni and the Hiligaynon Novel’? by Youanpa Vetasco; ‘The 
Unity of the University” by Lrorotpo Y. YaBEs; ‘Violence and Reality in American 
Fiction”? by Perry MILER; “Mature Usages of Language’’ by CrisTiNo JAMIAS. 


BRAZIL 


We have recently received issues no. 9 and no. 10 of Habitat: Revista das Artes no Brasil 
published in Sao Paulo. The journal is well edited and profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs; it is primarily concerned with architecture and the visual arts but contains 
also articles on the theater, fashion and topics of general interest. Of particular interest 
are the articles on ‘‘Psychiatry and Painting,’’? by E. Macnapo Gomgs, ‘Sao Paulo and 
the ‘Art Nouveau’,” by F. Morta, ‘“‘Portuguese and Brazilian Baroque in Central Africa,” 
by Kocunitzky; in addition, there are several analyses of modern buildings recently con- 
structed in and near Sao Paulo. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


LestER D. Loneman, president of the American Society for Aesthetics, wrote during 
the summer from Italy, where he traveled and did art research on a Fulbright grant. After a 
vacation in the mountains north of Milan near the lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore, 
he drove to Venice, Ravenna, Rimini, the cities of Umbria, Naples, and then went to 
Sicily. He met and conversed with several Italian art scholars, including BERNARD BEREN- 
son, VENTURI, and BanrFt. 


Hetmut HuNGERLAND, associate editor of the Journal, lectured in Berlin at the Inter- 
nationaler Hochschul during August, and also attended the Eleventh International Con- 
gress of Philosophy at Brussels. 
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“The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism deserves the highest praise for its recent 
issue devoted to Oriental art and aesthetics [Ciecember 1952],’’ wrote Harotp E. Mc- 
Cartny, professor at the University of Hawaii, in the April 1953 issue of Philosophy East 
and West. In his article “Aesthetics East and West,’’ Professor McCarthy wrote: ‘‘Aes- 
thetics, as a special science or as a special branch of philosophy, is young in both East and 
West. But for this very reason, every attempt should be made now for the maximum amount 
of transcultural co-operation.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Van METER AmEs is professor of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati and author of 
numerous books and articles in philosophy and literary criticism. 

STerPHEN C. Pepper is professor of art and philosophy at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Among his books are Principles of Art Appreciation and Aesthetic Quality. 

GerorGE Boas, professor of philosophy at the Johns Hopkins University, is author of A 
Primer of Criticism and Wingless Pegasus. 

Gitto Dorr Es is editor-in-chief of Aut Aut, a magazine of philosophy and culture, in 
Milan (see “Italy” under International News and Correspondence in this issue). His 
book, Discorso Tecnico delle Arti, was published in 1952. He has a Ph.D. from the 
University of Rome and is university assistant at Pavia. 

Mrs. Henry Hunt Criark (Mrs. FLoreNcE Cuiark), wife of the director emeritus of the 
Cleveland Institute of Art, lived a number of years in Italy. She studied art criticism 
and music in Florence and maintains an active interest in Italian culture. 

Fermin DE URMENETA is lecturer in aesthetics at the University of Barcelona, succeeding 
Francisco Mirabent. He is editor of a philosophical magazine called Espiritu and has 
written several studies in aesthetics. 

MAanvEt Oueuin is professor of Spanish at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

WILHELM WorrincGer. A biographical note is included in the footnote to his article. 

MicHaEL Buuiock of London has translated philosophical works by Willibald Klinke, 
Martin Buber, Karl Jaspers, and Wilhelm Worringer for publication in England. He has 
published and broadcast translations of contemporary French and German poetry and 
original work. Transmutations (London 1938) is a collection of his poetry. 

Davin I. Masson is Curator of Special Collections at the Library of the University, Liver- 
pool, England. He has written articles on the poets Rilke and Yeats and on synaes- 
thesia. 

Joun S. MarsHALt is professor of philosophy at the University of the South in Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 

SELMA JEANNE COHEN is associate editor of Dance Observer and editor for publications of 
the Dance Notation Bureau in New York City. 

JosEPH J. FIREBAUGH teaches English literature at Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

KeEnneEtH C. Linpsay is assistant professor of art history at Harpur College, Endicott, 
New York. 

S. F. JoHnson is assistant professor of English at New York University. 

R. S. Cranz is professor emeritus of English at the University of Chicago. 

FREDERICK 8. WiGur, art critic and novelist, has left the Institute of Contemporary Art in 
Boston to become professor of art at the University of California, Los Angeles, and 
director of its gallery. 

Paut Zucker is professor of art and architecture at Cooper Union, New York. 
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J. P. Hoprn is director of studies at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London. (See 
“England” in International News and Correspondence in this issue.) 

ABRAHAM Kaptan is professor of philosophy at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Ratru T. Cor is a student of art history and architecture, recently graduated from Oberlin 
College. 

JoserH J. Kwiart is assistant professor of English and humanities at the University of 
Minnesota. 

RicuarpD Kusns is instructor in philosophy at Columbia University. 

HaskE.u M. Buockx is assistant professor of comparative literature at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

ManrGARET PRALL is professor of music at Mills College. 

Hersert GotpsTone teaches English at Cornell University. 

JoserH REMENY!I is professor of comparative literature at Western Reserve University. 

Wo rcGaneG LEDERER is assistant professor of design at the California College of Arts and 
Crafts. 

ARNOLD Etston is associate professor of music at the University of Oregon. 
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$4.50. 

BRADFORD, ERNLE. Four Centuries of European Jewellery. N. Y. 1953, Philosophical Library, 
pp. 226, 48 pls., $12.00. 

Butiey, Marcaret H. Art and Everyman: A Basis for Appreciation. Vols. I, II, London 
1952, B. T. Batsford. 

FLEMING, Dante J. Each With His Own Brush: Contemporary Christian Art in Asia and 
Africa. N. Y. 1953 (new ed.), Friendship Press, pp. 85, ills., $2.75. 

Huxtey, MicwakEt, ep. The Root of Europe: Studies in the Diffusion of Greek Culture. N. Y. 
1953, Oxford Univ. Pr., pp. xi + 112, ills., $3.00. 

IspeR, Karu. Vatican Art. N. Y. 1953, Philosophical Library, pp. 198, ills., $7.50. 

Jepsen, Laura. Ethical Aspects of Tragedy. Gainesville 1953, Univ. Florida Pr., pp. ix + 
130, $3.75. 

Lean, Martin. Sense-Perception and Matter: A Critical Analysis of C. D. Broad’s Theory 
of Perception. N. Y. 1953, Humanities Press, pp. ix + 217, $4.50. 

NavumBurG, MarGaret. Psychoneurotic Art: Its Function in Therapy. N. Y. 1953, Grune & 
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